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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
HovusE oF Commons, 
Turspay, February 1, 1944. 


Resolved—That a Special Committee consisting of Messrs. Blanchette, 
Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Hazen, Isnor, Lapointe (Matapedia-Matane) , Mac- 
Kenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, MeNiven (Regina City), 
Reid and Power, be appointed to consider the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, 
together with any existing regulations relating to the taking of the vote of the 
members of the active service forces of Canada, with a view to preserving, 
continuing and safeguarding the full right of franchise of the personnel of the 
armed services serving at home and abroad and establishing the required proce- 
dure for exercising same; to survey all aspects of the problem; to suggest such 
amendments, modification or regulations as may be deemed necessary to 
accomplish the above named purposes, with power to send for persons, papers 
and records, to sit while the House is sitting, and to report from time to time. 

Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, February 4, 1944. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Sinclair be substituted for that of Mr. Reid 
on the said Committee. 


Attest. : 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, February 8, 1944. ) 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to retain the services of 
counsel. — 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


TuHurspay, February 17, 1944. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print, from day to 
day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of pro- 
ceedings and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, . 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE | 
TUESDAY, February 8, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, begs leave to 
present the following as its 
FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to retain the services 
of counsel. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


S. FACTOR, 
Chairman. 


Tuurspay, February 17, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, begs leave 0 
present the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be empowered to print, from day to— 
day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of pro- 
ceedings and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


All'of which is respectfully submitted. 


S. FACTOR, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, February 8, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 11.00 
o'clock, a.m. 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Isnor, MacNicol, 
McCuaig, McLarty, Sinclair. 

In attendance; Mr. Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald 
Stewart, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer. 


On motion of Mr. McCuaig: 


Resolved —That Mr. Factor be Chairman of the Committee. 


Mr. Factor took the Chair and thanked the Committee for the honour 
conferred upon him. 


Mr. McLarty informed the Committee that Mr. Castonguay, in consultation 
with Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., had drafted regulations for submission to the 
Committee. These were, in the main, modifications and amplifications of the 
1940 regulations. 


On motion of Mr. McLarty: 


Resolved That, commencing with the next meeting, the Committee’s 
deliberations be taken down in shorthand and that the Committee be furnished 
with five copies of the transcription thereof. 


On motion of Mr. Isnor: 


Resolved,—That the Committee ask leave to employ counsel. 
_ Mr. Castonguay distributed copies of “Active Service Voting Regulations”. 
Mr. Isnor raised the question of asking the House to enlarge the scope of 
the Order of Reference. After discussion, it was decided to leave this matter 
in a anes until counsel had been appointed and agenda had been discussed 
with him 


The Chairman promised that copies of the draft regulations prepared by 
Messrs. Castonguay and Butcher would be distributed to members before the 
next meeting. 


At 11.85 o’clock, a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Chair. 


Tuourspay, February 17, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 11 
o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, 
MacKenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McNiven, Sinclair. 

In attendance: Mr. Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald 
Stewart, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C. 
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On motion of Mr. Blanchette: : 

Resolved,—That Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., be employed as counsel. 

The Chairman informed the Committee that he had asked Mr. Butcher to 
make a study of the laws relating to war service electors in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand and the Province of Ontario. After 
discussion, Mr. Butcher read a memorandum which he had prepared on the 
‘subject, and was questioned thereon. 

Mr. Butcher was instructed to obtain as much information as possible 
regarding the experiences of the various Canadian provinces which have held 
war time elections and to consult Australian and New Zealand Officers, now 
stationed in Canada, who had assisted in recording the services vote during the 
recent general elections held by these Dominions. 


On Toten of Mr. Green: 


Resolved—That the Committee ask leave to print, from day to day, 500 
copies in English and 200 copies in French of the minutes of its proceedings 
and evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 

Mr. Gillis raised the question of the Committee’s discussing a suggestion 
that the Armed Forces be given direct representation, i.e., that the Repre- 
sentation Act be amended to increase the membership of the House by the 
addition of Members representing the Armed Forces. After discussion, the 
Chairman stated that he would have counsel prepare a memorandum on the 
constitutional problem involved, and promised that an opportunity would be 
given for full discussion. 


ei At 1.00 o’clock, p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
‘hair, 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
_ Frepruary 17, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met this 
day at 11.00 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Factor, presided. 


APPEARANCES: 
Mr. Harry Butcuer, K.C., Special Counsel; 
Mr. Jules Castoneuay, Chief Electoral Officer; 
Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer. 


The CuHarrman: Gentlemen, on February 8th the house adopted a resolution 
empowering this committee to retain the services of counsel. It will be necessary 
to adopt a formal resolution to meet with the wishes of the committee that 
Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., be appointed counsel to assist the committee. Will 
somebody move that? 


Mr. BuancuettTe: I will be pleased to make such a motion. 

Mr. MacNicou: I will be vleased to second the motion if that is required. 
Mr. Giiurs: May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Giuuts: Is Mr. Butcher now employed by the Chief Electoral Officer? 
The Cuatrman: No, he is not. 


~ It has been moved by Mr. Blanchette, seconded by Mr. MacNicol, that 
Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., be employed as counsel to assist the committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Gentlemen, anticipating your approval of Mr. Butcher as counsel, when he 
reported to Ottawa I asked him to make a study of the methods employed in 
the recording of votes of war service electors in the United Kingdom, in 
Australia, in New Zealand and in the United States. I authorized him to analyze 
the provisions of the provincial statute in Ontario in respect to their system of 
voting; and also to give an analysis of the 1940 regulations that were passed to 
the members of the committee at the last meeting. 

And now, gentlemen, Mr. Butcher has made that. study and if it meets 
with your approval, if he is ready to give the information, I think it would be 
informative and of benefit to the committee to know what these other countries 
have done with respect to this problem. Is that agreeable? 


Mr. MacNicou: I was going to suggest taking them up one at a time. Of 
course, there has been no wartime election in the United Kingdom; nor has 
there been one in the United States which now has such an Act under considera- 
tion; but in New Zealand and Australia I understand they have had elections, 
and we had one in 1940. I presume our remarks only cover the 1940 election. 
I think we should have all of that at this stage. 


The CHatrMan: Mr. MacNicol, as a matter of fact, in the United Kingdom 
there have been several by-elections, 
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Mr. MacNicou: But they do not hold local by-elections during the war. 


The Cuarrman: I beg your pardon? 
Mr, MacNicou: They do not hold these war service by-elections — 
‘The Cuarrman: You mean they do not affect the active service vote? 


Mr. MacNicou: No; they just take a vote in the constituency. That is 
my opinion. ; | 

The Cuarrman: I think probably it would be well to give the benefit of 
the information obtained by Mr. Butcher to the committee. 

Mr. MacNicou: He has found nothing to the contrary. 

Mr. Stncuair: My information is that in South Africa they did have a vote. 
I was wondering if Mr. Butcher could give the committee any information as 
to what was done there? 


The Cuatmrman: I am sorry to say that we have been able to ascertain very 
little about the South African situation and that apparently there is very little, 
if any, information available in Canada. Mr. Butcher is going to try to get for 
us the necessary information. 

Well then, may I suggest that we have the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, the United States and Ontario, and the 1940 regulations of 
Canada? And, if it meets with the approval of the committee, I suggest that 
Mr. Butcher give the information with respect to each country and then ques- 
tioning be done at the end of his remarks. Is that all right, gentlemen? 


Mr. MacNicou: I said a moment ago that there has not been any election 
in the United States, although they have the matter under study at the present 
time and are working on it. 

Mr. Sincuatr: I do not see much use in discussing the situation in the 
United Kingdom, because from what I was able to see over there their Act does 
not apply to a wartime election. I think we might as well cut that out and 
devote our attention to those countries which have actually held wartime 
elections. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Butcher informs me that the soldiers vote in these by- 
elections; now, if that is not so — 

Mr. Sincuair: That definitely is not so. Unless he was registered in 1935 
he cannot vote, and even then he cannot vote unless he happens to be resident 
in the poll or subdivision in which he happens to be registered. There is no 
provision for the taking of the vote of the soldiers if they are on active duty; 
and even where they are still in the country they cannot vote unless they reside 
at the moment in the riding. 

The Cuarrman: Well, it is very short. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I do not see what he would have there which would touch on 
the reference before us. ; 


The CHAIRMAN : I put on our agenda the United Kingdom, A atealin) New 
Zealand and the United States—which is very interesting—Ontario, and I think 
our 1940 regulations as well. 


Mr. Sincuarr: How long is the first submission? 

The CuarrMan: It is just a very short one. 

Mr, Srncuarr: Well then, let’s have it, 

The Cuairman: Let’s have it. All right, Mr. Butcher. 
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Mr. Harry Burcuer, K.C., Special Counsel, called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: in the United Kingdom, so 
far as my knowledge of the situation is concerned, voting is controlled by the 
Representation of the People Act. This Act has been in force for a great many 
years. The last revision was in 1918, And in that Act it is provided that electors 
who will be absent from the United Kingdom during the period of an election 
shall be regarded as absentee voters, and the absentee voter is granted a vote by 
proxy. I will quote from the Act itself: 

“Any person whose name is entered on the absent voters’ list, and who 
makes a statement in the prescribed form that there is a probability that he 
will, at the time of a parliamentary election, be at sea, or out of the United 
Kingdom, shall be entitled to appoint a proxy, and having appointed such 
proxy, to vote by proxy.” 


It should be remembered that registration is not compulsory in Great Britain, but 
only a registered elector may vote, but the list of electors is kept up to date. 


Mr. MacNicou: You are referring there to their Act of— 
The Witness: The 1918 Act. 


_Mr. MacNicou: That has no relation to the war whatever, that is just the 
ordinary every day privilege which was extended to voters? 


The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Sincuatr: That 1918 Act does make provision for soldiers and sailors 
who are away on duty if they know there is going to be an election; but in these 
by-elections they never get a chance to get their proxtes in, unless. they happen 
to have a chance to send their proxies in. 


The CHatrMAN: That is right. 
Mr. MacNicou: In every way that is like what we have to-day. 
Mr. Srincuair: Quite so; it has to cover this very situation. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. MacNicol, if by any chance there had been a general 
election: within the last two or three years in Great Britain and there had been 
no other legislation passed by parliament, it. is the law that would apply to 
soldiers’ votes, the active service vote; there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. MacNicou: They would have to pass a new Act to take care of it. 


The Witness: So far as I can ascertain there is no specific provision for 
service electors other than in the Election Act. That is my reading of the 
matter. But, bearing in mind that only registered electors can vote; bearing 
in mind that the lists are kept up to date; and further bearing in mind that 
any elector who is absent from his place of residence when the list is being 
renewed or brought up to date is regarded as an absent voter; and further, 
that as an absent voter if overseas, or out of the United Kingdom, he is entitled 
_ to vote by proxy, it is my contention—I may be wrong, but I cannot at present 
see where I can be wrong—that the soldier or sailor who knows he will be absent 
from the United Kingdom at the time of election has the right to vote by proxy. 
And now, in a moment or two I will read certain amendments to the Repre- | 
sentation of the People Act which seems to me to make it certain that once an 
elector is appointed as a proxy to vote for an absent elector that proxy remains 
ue it is revoked or until the qualifications of the original elector no longer exist. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Can you tell us to what extent proxies have been ee in the elections 
_there?—A. No, I have not that information. 
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_ Mr. MacNicou: They have only been used in Ontario. 


The Wirness: All I have for you to-day, gentlemen, is the law as nearly 
as I have been able to discover it with regard to the countries that have been 
mentioned. I now come to the amendment of 1920; the amendment to the 
1918 Act, which reads as follows: — 

A proxy paper, unless cancelled, shall remain in force so long as the 
elector continues to be registered in respect of the same qualifications, 
and to be on the absent voters’ list. And then again during the same 
year this further amendment: Any proxy paper in force at the date of 
the commencement of this Act shall continue in force as though it had 
been issued under the principal Act as amended by this Act. 


So that there is no necessity for the renewal of the proxy. If an elector in some 
way or other changes his condition that he has not the same qualifications, 
then of course the proxy ceases to operate. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Does that not entitle the voter if not registered—can anyone register 
for him?—A. The voter is registered by the officials. It is up to the registration 
officials to discover who should be on the list, so far as I read the law. The 
registration is not the Act of the elector necessarily, it is the duty of certain 
officials to discover who is entitled to be on the list and to see that the names 
of such persons are on the list. 


- By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does that provision preclude the necessity of, a man seeing that his 
name is on the list; is it not the duty of the individual to see that his name is 
on the list?—A. A wise man would see that his name is on the list; I assume that. 

Q. Many voters are wise men, but they don’t care whether they are on the 
list or not.—A. It is the duty of the officials to see that the names are on the 
list; it is their duty to investigate and make sure that they are there. 


The Wirness: An elector who wishes to avail himself of his right to appoint 
a proxy must make application in the prescribed form. The registration official 
on receipt of the application is required to give particulars contained therein to 
the person whom the elector has named as his proxy. The named proxy may 
refuse the appointment, in which ease the registration official must so inform 
the elector. If, however, no objection is raised by the proxy, and, during the 
seven days following notice given to him, it has been found that he is eligible 
to act as such, the official shall issue the proxy and enter the proxy’s name on 
the list of proxies, 

And now, gentlemen, I should point out to you that at no time since this 
Act was passed is it probable that there were fewer active service electors outside 
of the country than there were in the country; therefore, apparently, that system 
must have pleased the imperial authorities for they have not seen the necessity 
for changing it. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Is there any limit to the number of proxies a person may hold?—A. That 
is not stated in the Act at all. 
Q. In other words, a person can be a proxy for a number of people?—A. I 
_ would not like to say that without getting further information on the subject. 
The Act itself—that is all I have studied up to the moment—does not limit the 
number of proxies, 41 
Q. An elector who is outside of the electoral district himself would have to 


make an application for the papers completely by himself to enable someone else 
to vote for him?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That would be a wholly impossible situation in a war like this. It 
would be utterly impossible for four out of five of our Canadians scattered 
throughout the world to write back—from England, from Newfoundland, from 
Iceland and from other places—in connection with these applications—A. But 
the voter would make application before he left, would he not? 


Mr. Stncuair: Of course, that does not apply at the present time. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, we are not arguing the usefulness or other- 
wise of that particular legislation. I thought the committee would be interested 
in just getting a grip of the present law as it stands in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Green: It helps us to understand the matter by having these questions 
and answers as we go along. 


Mr. MacNicou: You are quite right. These questions will come up and I 
think it is beneficial that we should have this discussion. 


Mr. Gituis: This is just argument; you cannot get much information out 
of that. 


Mr. MacNicou: Let us get what Mr. Butcher has to say. 


The Witness: An appointment of a proxy by an elector may be cancelled 
by him at any time. 


Mr. Chairman, it is possible there has been some amendment to the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act that I have not been able to discover. My time has 
been very limited and I did not know when I arrived in Ottawa what I was to 
be here for; and since then I have been constantly trying to acquire information, 
and there may be a number of things which I have not as yet been able to find. 


It will be a great pleasure to me to make a more careful examination of the 
whole field involved. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Are not the reports of the Representation Act of the British House of 
Commons easily ascertainable in reference to elections; would they not give 
you the information you want?—A. I think it is probable, Mr. MacNicol. 
Up to the present I have found it all I could do to ascertain, as far as I could 
ascertain it, existing law on the subject under review. I have been dealing with 
general things. I will endeavour to discover the reports later. 


Mr. Giuuis: If I may make an observation, I think with due respect any 
dealing with the British arrangement is a waste of time. The act was designed 
in 1918 and is not applicable to the present situation. They have not had an 
election. What we are trying to do is to devise ways and means of getting in 
all our boys who are on war service. We are going to have an election some 
day, and I think we should try to have the election mechanics worked out by 
then, so we will know how they are going to work and whether we can handle 
the situation. 


The Cuamman: As a matter of fact, we are through with review of 
the United Kingdom law. | 


Mr. Stncuarr: Before we leave the subject, I do not want to pose as an 
authority, but I had the good fortune of being on a station in England when 
there was a by-election in Manchester. At that time I was stationed at a very 
large R.A.F. station and there was very serious complaint at that time because 
the service men did not have a chance to vote. 


The CHairMAN: You mean, in the by-election? 


Mr. Sitncuarr: Yes. That was a command post, and that was in connection 
_ with a by-lection—they have not had anything else. The situation would be 
_ different in connection with a general election, notice of which would come up 
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_ six months ahead, and then the men would have an opportunity to make bee 
ments for proxies. As it was, the only ones who could vote were the ones , ) 
happened to be living in the polling subdivision of the riding at the time. T o 
had to go back and be registered just before the by-election was held, an 
that was the thing which only those resident in the area were able to do. 


The CHarrMan: So, Mr. Sinclair, apparently the system of voting did ae 
work. We are glad to have that because it is a matter of your own persona 
knowledge. 


Mr. Srncuatr: Service men were generally disfranchised, even those in 
this case who were actually in the Manchester riding, unless they had an 
opportunity of going back to the polling subdivision and being registered for that 
particular by-election. 

The Cuairman: You mean to their own constituencies? 


Mr. Sincuatr: The situation was one which caused very very great bitter- 
ness because of the fact that the service man was for all practical purposes 
disfranchised. I thought the committee might be interested in that. 


Mr. McCvuate: I think we are wasting time, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman: I think it is just as well to have that on the record, it 
will be a source of information. You can never tell what will arise but you can 
always refer to the record. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Mr. Butcher, does the proxy stand indefinitely? In other words, unless 
the proxy is cancelled it stands? Is there any provision for having them struck 
off? Is there any provision for getting affidavits or any other process to show 
that the voter is still alive? For example, in war, many of these chaps may 
have been killed and the proxy still stands. There surely should be some 
provision for cancellation or removing the names from the list?—A. There is 
no provision in the statute that I have studied. 

Q. Does the proxy not have to make oath?—A. Yes. When the proxy 
appears to vote, he is to be asked certain questions prescribed by law, and 
must subscribe to an oath of qualification. I have not seen the form of oath 
that has to be sworn but it would seem reasonable that at least the proxy would 
have to state definitely to the authorities that the person for whom he was acting 
was still alive. 


The Cuarrman: Well, gentlemen, the next phase of Mr. Butcher’s sub- 
mission will perhaps be more directly in the purview of this committee, Australia. 
Australia I believe had an election quite recently. I cannot inform the com- 
mittee as to the exact date on which Australia had its election; would any 
of the members have that date? 

Mr. Srncuair: I think the vote was taken in 1940—or it may have been 
1941. . 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Butcher will you proceed to set out the provisions of 
the law in Australia? 


Mr. Green: It has not been a year yet. 
Mr. Srncuarr: No, it has not. 


Mr. MacNicou: It must have been last year, because one of the delegates — 


to the parliamentary association was quite worried about the house having 
been dissolved while he was here. 


Mr. Green: It was last year. 
The CuatrMan: I think you are right, Mr. MacNicol. 
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Mr. Stncuarr: My recollection is that it was only about a year ago. 


Mr. MacNicou: It was during the time of the meeting of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association here. 


The CuHatrMAN: All right gentlemen; let us consider Australia then. 


_ _ The Wrrness: The Commonwealth Electoral (Wartime) Act, 1940: This 
is definitely an Act that was created with a view to dealing with a situation 


- that existed during the present war—the Commonwealth Electoral (Wartime) 


Act, 1940. 
The Act provides that it shall be in operation for the duration of the 
war and six months thereafter. Here again it must be remembered that in 


_ Australia no elector can vote unless he has registered, and no person can be 


registered unless he is of the full age of twenty-one years. The vote of the 
war service elector is recorded in the electoral division in which he was ordin- 


arily resident prior to his enlistment. 


By the Chatrman: 
Q. Mr. Butcher, might I ask if a soldier cannot vote unless he is twenty- 


_one?—A. There is no provision for a soldier under the age of twenty-one 


casting a vote. 

The Chief Electoral Officer may appoint such “Commonwealth Returning 
Officers’? as he thinks necessary. He is also required, immediately after the 
close of nominations, to notify the Commonwealth Returning Officer as to 
the names, addresses, and occupations of all candidates in every division. 

(5) The Commonwealth Returning Officer also supplies the Commanding 
Officer of each unit with full particulars of every candidate, ballot papers, 
envelopes bearing the prescribed declarations, etc. 

(6) The Commanding Officer is required to designate one or more com- 
missioned officers before whom the members of the forces serving in his unit 
may record their votes. He is also required to hand to such members the 
necessary ballot papers, lists of candidates, and instructions. 

(7) The voter must attend before a designated commissioned officer, fill 
in the prescribed form of declaration. The officer will then complete and 
attest it., 

(8) If the voter cannot state which electoral division he ordinarily resided 
in, the commissioned officer is expected to ascertain the appropriate division 


by referring to lists of polling divisions supplied to him, and insert the name 


thereof in the declaration. 

(9) The voter is to mark his ballot in private and return it to the officer 
so folded as to conceal his vote. The officer is then to place the ballot paper 
in the envelope bearing the declaration of the voter, fasten and seal the 


‘envelope, and deliver or cause it to be delivered to the Commanding Officer 


of the unit. 
(10) The Commanding Officer is to transmit, as expeditiously as possible 


- to the Commonwealth Returning Officer, all envelopes, etc., thus delivered 


to him. 

(11) Upon receiving the envelopes containing the ballots marked by 
War Service electors, the Commonwealth Returning Officer is required to 
place them in a ballot box, which he shall lock securely until the close of the 
poll. If, however, in the course of his examination of such envelopes, he is 
satisfied that any one of them is not in order, he shall endorse the envelope 


“rejected” and shall not place it in the ballot box. 


(12) At the close of the poll the Commonwealth Returning Officer takes 
the envelopes from the ballot box, sorts them to the various divisions, and 
proceeds with the scrutiny (counting) of the ballots. Having done this, 
he must advise the Chief Electoral Officer as to the number of “first preference 
votes.” 
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It should be observed here that, the alternative vote being in vogue 1n 
Australia, subsequent proceedings are as in the case of ordinary voters. 
“(13) The Chief Electoral Officer then notifies each Divisional Returning 
Officer as to the number of votes recorded for each candidate in his division. 
(14) Section 24 of the Act provides that in the case of War Service elec- 
tors there shall be:no penalty for failure to vote. 
(15) Each candidate may, by notice in writing, or by telegram, appoint 
one scrutineer to be present at the counting of the votes. 
(16) The Governor General may make regulations not inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Act.” . | 
There in brief is the existing law in Australia. I know that there has been 
one election. Unfortunately, I have not been able to look up the results of 
that election and see what effect this system of voting had upon the general 
return, and whether it afforded satisfaction to the men in the armed services. 
I hope to be able to have that information for the committee at the next sitting: 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. Do you know whether there was any special provision for registering 
these men?—A. There is nothing stated in the Act. The only provision is 
that registration is compulsory in any case; that is, the obligation is upon the 
elector. While every means possible is taken to see that the elector’s name is 
on the register, it is his duty to register; and failing to’register is an offence, 
subject to a penalty. 

Q. That is completely different from our system?—A. Yes. That is quite 
true. There a penalty attaches to failure to vote. 


By Mr. McQuaig: 
Q. And failure to register?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Isnor: 


Q. And also for failure to vote?—A. Yes. It applies to voting too. A 
host of public officials are called upon to assist in making sure that the electoral 
lists are complete. If my memory serves me right, individuals such as postment, 
policemen and others are expected at certain seasons to make inquiry wherever 
they can, in order to make quite sure that all of the electors entitled to be 
registered, are registered. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Before you leave that point, Mr. Butcher, I have a question. You have 
stated that the alternative vote was in operation in Australia. I suppose the 
alternative, contingent vote is the right name?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the election of members of the House of Representatives?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it exactly the same system for the election of senators in each state, 
with three senators in each?—A. No. It is not quite the same system. I did 
not go into that very closely. I dealt rather with the side that would be nearest 
to the minds of this committee. 

Q. But the senators are elected?—-A. The election of members of repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons in this country corresponds to the House 
of Representatives in Australia. 

Q. There are three senators to be elected from each state?—A. Yes. The 
system is rather different, as you know, Mr. MacNicol; but it does not seem to 
have much application to our system in Canada. 

Q. It is a cross between proportional representation and the alternative, 
contingent vote. A. Yes, it is. It is not clearly one or the other. 
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Q. They have been trying to get rid of that but they have not been able 
to ‘get rid of it—A.I might mention that the commonwealth officer having 
reported to the chief electoral officer the number of first preference votes that 
have been passed, it becomes the duty of the chief electoral officer to advise the 
divisional officer in each division. Then by the usual means the lowest man 
is eliminated, and this information is passed back to the commonwealth officer; 
and he eliminates, as he has to do, the lowest man, and redistributes the votes 
that have been given to that man. I believe that is the system that is followed. 

Q. Yes; the lowest man drops out.—A. Yes. 

Q. They count his ballots over again. The reason the system has been a 
failure in nearly every place it has been tried is that the votes of the two 
leading candidates are not counted over again, and it gives to the voters for 
the lowest candidate the right to elect the winning candidate, which is wholly 
irregular. The lowest candidate’s are the votes that are distributed. 

Q. Yes, that is right. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, I do not know whether there is anything in the 
Australian legislation that can be of benefit, because of the system of voting 
which is the alternative system. The fundamental procedures are there, and we 

- can study them. 


Mr. MacNicou: They have not the alternative vote in New Zealand. 


The CHarrmMan: New Zealand is the next. Are there any other questions 

on Australia? 
By Mr. Gillis: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. Butcher a question. He has dealt merely with 
the mechanics of the taking of the vote. What means were employed by the 
Australian government with regard to informing the voters as to the issues 
that they were voting on?—A. Simply instructions as to how to vote, as to 

- the mechanics. They were the only instructions that were given. 

Q. Was there any election literature distributed, on the issues in the 
election?—A. I do not know. That would not appear as part of the election 
machinery. I imagine what would happen there would be the same as would 
ordinarily happen here; that is, candidates would want to see that election 
literature was distributed. There is nothing in the Act to show that there is 
any distribution of it, anyway; that is, any official distribution of it. 

Q. You run into difficulties there. I noticed that New Zealand did deal 
with that question. JI think it is hopeless to be divising the mechanics of 
getting the ballot inte the hands of people who do not know what they are 
voting on. Under our setup, and under the British setup, it is not permissible, 
under K.R. & O., to debate the issues and enlighten the people as to what they 

.are voting on. I was wondering if Australia did take any steps to advise the 
rank and file in the army as to the issues they were voting on—A. Not 
officially, certainly. : 

~ Q. They do not do so officially?—A. Not officially. It may be done un- | 
officially, but it is not done officially. i 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, if it is of any interest to the committee, the 
date of the Australian election was August 21, 1943. Are there any other ques- 
tions on the Australian legislation? 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. I read an account of the voting during the election. This was not as 
to the mechanics of it or anything like that, but it was an account of how such 
a vote was taken on board Australian naval ships on election day, and of the 
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ballot box being taken around the ships for the sailors to deposit ballots in the 
box.—A, The provision in the Act that provided or rather instructed the Chief 
Electoral Officer to appoint a sufficient number of commonwealth officers would 


mean that he would be able, if he saw fit to do so, to appoint an electoral officer 
for each ship. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 
Q. That is definite about the age limit being twenty-one years of age? 
A. There is nothing to the contrary that I have been able to read, unless by 
regulation. : 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. So that a large proportion of the Australian forces would be disfran- 
chised —A. Those under twenty-one; it looks as though they would be. 


~The CuatrmMan: That is because of the system of compulsory registration. 
Mr. MacKenzie: That would not be able to work. 


The Cuamrman: Order, gentlemen. May I ask you to co-operate with our 
shorthand reporter and give him an opportunity of at least looking at you before 
you speak. 


By Mr. Gillis: 
Q. I should like to ask Mr. Butcher one more question. Did the official 
ballots which Australia used for the forces just carry the names of the candidates 
or was the party label on the ballot?—A. The statute does not give any examples 
of the machinery that was used in connection with the taking of the vote. There 
is no indication of what form the ballot would take that I have seen. Mr. 
Castonguay, who is very well informed on these matters, says the names were 
written by the deputy, written by hand. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. I have one further question. Have you consulted with the Australian 
High Commissioner here?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. He would likely be able to furnish considerable information.—A. He 
would probably be able to give some information. 

Q. Perhaps you could have that for our next meeting—A. I will make a 
point of consulting him and making a report to the committee later. I shall 
appreciate it very much if any member of the committee would give me light 
as to where I can from time to time obtain information. It is like looking for 
a needle in a bundle of hay to go and look through all the books in the library, 
for insance, even relating to Australia in the hope of finding something helpful. 
It may be that individual members have read something or seen something that 
would be of very great help, and I should certainly appreciate their assistance. 
I want to make a good job of it, if I can, in doing this work. 


Q. If you have not got them, I may say that I have some books on the. 


Australian election and the Australian system. 
Mr. Stncuatr: I suggest that you ask the Australian High Commissioner 


if he will put you in touch with the Australian officer who was in charge of the 


mechanical end of it in the last election, and who is here in Ottawa, in so far 
as the air force is concerned. 


The Wrrness: I shall certainly take advantage of that suggestion. 
Mr. Stvciair: They will know the difficulties right there in the field. 
Mr. Green: The Australians voted here, did they not? 

Mr. Sincuatr: Yes, 
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The Witness: I did not know that. 


The Cuarmrman: Yes. There was a routine order issued which provided 
machinery for the Australians to vote, I know, in the air force. I was in No. 1 
training command, as senior organization officer, and we appointed an officer as 
liaison officer with the Australians for taking the ballots. 


The Witness: I shall certainly take advantage of these suggestions. 


The CHatrMAN: There is just one general observation I should like to 
make, gentlemen, and that is to ask for your active assistance and co-operation 
in this. Mr. Butcher is here to assist us; but I take it that his assistance does 
not divest each one of us of the responsibility of trying to bring in some good 
and effective legislation. If there is any assistance that you can give this com- 
mittee, from your own personal research, it will be very gratefully appreciated 
by the committee. 

We shall now go on to New Zealand, unless there are some other further 
questions with regard to Australia. - 


Mr. MacNicou: I think your last remark, Mr.- Chairman, is very 
opportune. Between now and the next meeting of this committee those who 
wish to dig into the matter themselves will perhaps find something worthwhile 
presenting. 


The Cuairman: Yes, that is right. This is a sort of preliminary canter. 
We had to start some place, and I thought this would form the basis for discus- 
sion and study. All right, Mr. Butcher, will you continue. 


The Witness: I am sorry, gentlemen, that with regard to New Zealand I 
have simply, as I have in the case of Australia, a little story about the mechanics 
_ taken from the regulations themselves. It is material that I have gathered from 
the regulations of 1941. ; 


“NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand Statutory Regulations, 1941 


“(1) As in the case of Australia, the Chief Electoral Officer is required to 
appoint the necessary number of Special Returning Officers for the taking of the 
votes of War Service electors. 

“(2) The Chief Electoral Officer is instructed to cause prepared rolls of 
members of the forces to be printed and supplied to each Special Returning 
Officer. 

 ._ “(3). Provisions are made with regard to members of the forces who happen 
to be in hospitals, sanitoria, etc., during the period of the election. They are 
similar to those in force in Canada.” 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw to your attention and that of the 
committee that this next section is quite a new one. It is:— 

“(4) Every person applying for a ballot paper under these regulations is 
required. to produce his pay-book to the polling officer. After casting his vote, 
the fact of the polling is to be entered in the pay-book by the polling officer, and 
initialled by him.” 

That would, at least apparently, have the effect of reducing plural voting. 
Continuing :— . 

-“(5) If no pay-book has been issued to the War Service elector, then a 
certificate from the Officer Commanding his unit shall be sufficient evidence of 
his right to vote. x 

“(6) The polling officer hands a ballot paper to the voter and the ballot 
paper being marked, after the polling officer has entered a consecutive number 
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thereon and initialled it, the voter shall then insert it into the ballot box, or, if 
no ballot box has been provided, then he shall hand it to the polling officer, who 
will enclose it in an envelope, and address it to the Special Returning Officer, 
and seal it in the presence of the voter. 

“(7) Provision is also made for what is known as a ‘declaration vote’. 
This provision is made in the interest of War Service electors who have not 
been registered as electors prior to polling day, but who have been found not- 
withstanding this to possess the necessary qualifications. 

“(8) Each polling officer is to make a parcel of all used ballot papers, all 
envelopes containing declaration votes, etc., and forward such parcel to the 
_ Special Returning Officer. 

- “(9) The Special Returning Officer is to cause the votes to be counted, and 
then notify the result to the Chief Electoral Officer. 

“(10) The Chief Electoral Officer is to forward complete returns to the 
Returning Officer of each electoral district. 

“(11) The Special Returning Officer is to appomt two persons to act as 
witnesses to the scrutiny of the rolls and the counting of the votes.” 

It has occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, that. you and the members of this 
committee will be mentally comparing the provisions of acts to which I have 
referred, with those that obtained in Canada during the 1940 election, under our 
active service vote regulations. That is all I have with regard to New Zealand. 


By Mr. Isnor: 


Q. Do I take it that they have no age limit in New Zealand?—A. In New 
Zealand registration is compulsory as it is in Australia, so I suppose that is so. 
No reference is made to age. 

Q. Except that it 1s inferred or implied that if they have their pay-book 
they may vote——A. Yes. That is a possibility that had not occurred to me. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Does that mean that each Returning Officer is given a list of the whole 
New Zealand forces?—A. Apparently. That is the way it reads to me: “The 
Chief Electoral Officer is instructed to cause prepared Rolls of members of the 
forces to be printed and supplied to each Special Returning Officer.” 

Q. That means that each Returning Officer would get a list of thousands and 
thousands——A. Very many thousands. That is how these things work. It is 
impossible for me to suggest anything, but I am just quoting the statute as it is. 

Q. In Canada, that would mean that each Returning Officer would get a 
list of three-quarters of a million men and women.—A. Yes. 


‘The Cuamman: Is there any member here who could give us help in 
getting further information on the New Zealand vote? 


Mr. GREEN: There is the New Zealand High Commissioner here. 


Mr. Sinciam: And there is the New Zealand officer in the air force who 
has taken the vote. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. You did not elaborate on the counting of the New Zealand ballots. as I 
understood it.—A. I will read it again: 


“(6) The polling officer hands a ballot paper to the voter and the ballot 
paper being marked, after the polling officer has entered a consecutive number 
thereon and initialled it, the voter shall then insert it into the ballot box. or. if 
no ballot box has been provided, then he shall hand it to the polling officer 
who will enclose it in an envelope, and address it to the Special Returning Officer, 
and seal it in the presence of the voter.” oN 
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(8) Hach polling officer is to make a parcel of all used ballot papers, all 
envelopes containing declaration votes, etc., and forward such parcel to the 
Special Returning Officer.” | 

I suppose when that information gets to the Special Returning Officer, the 
ordinary procedure is followed, the procedure that follows under the parent 
election act. ‘That is what would happen undoubtedly. : 

Q. The parent election act calls for the relative system of voting?—A. Yes. 

Q. The majority system of voting?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the same as we have?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you not contact the New Zealand High Commissioner?—A. I pro- 
pose to do that, in view of the suggestions that have been made. 

Q. Apparently their system is identical with ours. The man with the largest 
vote is declared elected—A. Yes. I think that is right. 

Q. That ought to help us here.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: : 


Q. You said that registration was compulsory.—A. Registration is compul- 
sory, yes. | 
7 Q. Is voting compulsory too in New Zealand? 


Mr. MacNicot: The same as in Australia. 


Mr. Sincuair: There are one or two suggestions that. might be made here,. 


in connection with the use of the pay-book when a man comes up to vote, in 
order to avoid plural voting. That may work very well overseas where they 
have pay-books. But Canadians in the active service in Canada have not pay- 
books; they are paid by roll; at least that is so in the air force. On the other 
hand, whoever the officer is who takes the vote in the stations concerned, he 
could quite easily avoid plural voting by striking the man’s name off the roll. 
‘Plural voting can be very easily avoided. What election have we had when 
there was voting? 

The Wirness: 1940. 

Mr. Green: British Columbia. 

The CHatRMAN: The results of the plebiscite. 

Mr. Sinciair: That is what it was. 

The CHatrrMAN: Is there anything else about New Zealand? 

Mr. MacNicout: No. What took place in the last Ontario election? 

The Witness: I had just completed New Zealand. 


Mr. MacNicou: You are not able to tell us the procedure in the last Ontario 
election? t 


The Wirness: Yes, I have that. 


The CHatrRMAN: The next item that Mr. Butcher has may not be of imme- 
diate benefit to our problems, but I thought that the committee would be inter- 
ested to know the present law in the United States and the proposed bill. 


Mr. MacNicou: “Proposed” is right. 


The CuairmMaNn: This proposed bill was defeated in Congress just about two 
weeks ago, but it seems to me it has some very useful information. If the com- 
.mittee will approve I think we ought to have the whole thing just for our own 
study and information. 


Mr. MacNicou: I think it would be well for Mr. Butcher when he is giving 
us that to point out very clearly as far as the presidential election is concerned 
it has no relevancy whatever to a Canadian general election. Over there they 
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just merely write down the name of their candidate for president and that applies 
all across the whole union. Their procedure in congressional elections is not 
going to help us. 

The Cuamman: I think that is pointed out in the information available, and 
if the committee has no objection we will only spend a few minutes on it. 
I think it will serve as useful information. 


The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, probably you know that in 
1942 a certain act was passed and that state elections were held under that 
act and it was intended that the soldier vote should be taken. I was reading 
yesterday in the congressional reports a rather interesting statement made by 
one, Senator: Truman. He said, speaking of the elections of that year: 

29,000 voters went to the polls in 1942. About 5,000,000 men were in 
f the services. Only 28,000 valid service votes were cast in 40 states. 


That was a statement made by Senator Truman. I quote it as a statement 
made by him. 


By Mr. MacNicol; ‘d 
Q. Cast when?—A. Only 28,000 valid active service votes were cast in 40 
states. i 
Q. In how many?—A. Forty states. That was a statement made by Senator 
Truman. I pass it on to you as I read it. 


By Mr. Isnor: 


Q. In other words, out of 130,000,000 people they had 28,000 service votes? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. With 11,500,000 people we had in the last election 131,000 service votes. 
—A. It does not quite follow. 

Q. Put it the other way; the number of men in the service-——A. Senator 
Truman refers only to 40 states, and it may be that he selected the 40 states 
that have the least number of active service electors in them. The other eight 
may have had predominant numbers of service men. 


Mr. MacNicou: I would suggest that Mr. Butcher as counsel to the 
committee, or yourself as chairman, write to Senator Truman—he is a very 
prominent senator, one of the ablest—and ask for as complete an explanation 
as possible. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Apparently you are referring to state elections?—A. Yes. 

Q. What we want is congressional elections—A. I understand that. 

Q. All the states have congressional elections every two years. I believe 
‘ the state of Maine has one every year, is it not, by special privilege?—A. That 
is where the difficulty has apparently arisen in the States. Owing to the 
complexity of their laws, Senator Truman makes this remark: “ Forty-eight 
states and forty-eight different election laws.” That is where the confusion 
arises. He points out that the qualifications in the various states vary ver 
much. He points out in the same speech that in one state fourteen da 
abi an: ie ce Teele entitles the voter to be regarded as pa 
absentee voter and to have whatever privileges may attach to. bei | 
voter. I think I am right in saying that . Cte i rete oe mE 
ne BRR eae Let us pra yes: the analysis of the ssi! laws and 
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The WITNEss: 

The existing law in the United States with regard to taking the 
votes of the members of the armed forces is, roughly speaking, as follows: 

(1) The secretaries of war and navy are required to cause to be 
printed and distributed to members of the armed forces post card 
applications for ballots. 

(2) The application, when completed, is to be mailed by the voter 
to the secretary of state for the state in which he resided immediately 
before his enlistment. 

(3) The application being received, the secretary of state transmits 
the ballot to the voter by mail. 

(4) The voter having marked his ballot, returns it to the appropriate 
secretary of state (that is, the secretary of state for the state in which 
he lives). The secretary of state who receives this ballot paper then 
forwards it to the local election officials in the state of the voter’s 
residence. 

(The Committee on Privileges and Elections described the foregoing pro- 
edure as ‘‘a time-consuming and cumbersome system”) 

You see, there were five different mailings, first the mailing of an application 
orm to the war service elector. He completes his form and sends it in to the 
ecretary of state for the state in which he resides. That secreetary of state 
orwards him the ballot. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. What is that?—-A. Mails the ballot paper to him. He completes the 
allot paper and returns it to the secretary of state for the state in which he 
ives, and the secretary of state forwards it to the proper election officials. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. What is on the ballot?—A. All the state officials. It is a very long 
allot. 
Q. It has all the names on it——A. Not only the members of Congress and 
vembers of the Senate—you know probably better than I do—judges and 
ttorneys and a host of other officials. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. For his particular district—A. For his particular district; that is the 
oint. It made an enormous amount of work. An immense amount of time 
ras lost in transmission by mail. 

The CuarrmMan: That is the present law. You might give us the proposed 
ill. 

The Wrirness: (5) A new bill was, therefore, introduced into Congress 
n June 29, 1943. The provisions of the new bill were much more simple than 
10se of the statute above referred to. 

Ag you probably know the bill did not pass although I notice in looking 
ver the congressional records it is the subject of debate still and it looks as 
1ough it is going to continue to be a subject of debate. Therefore it seems 
ossible, I think, that later on they may get back to something not unlike the 
rovisions of that particular bill. 

(6) It was proposed that a commission to be known as the United 
States War Ballot Commission, composed of four commissioners, should 
be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
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Senate. Two of such commissioners were to be members of each of th 
two political parties casting the largest vote in the most recent presi 
dential election. | 

(7) It was proposed in the new bill that not only should member 
of the armed forces be entitled to vote under this bill but so also shoul 
members of the merchant marine, and civilians overseas who wer 
attached to the armed forces, or were employees of the United State: 

(8) The bill provided for a uniform system of balloting by ser 
vice men, whether stationed within or without the United States. 

That is where it was distinct from the former bill. 

(9) The War Ballot Commission was required to prepare blan! 
official federal war ballots providing for voting for candidates for elec 
tion of President and Vice-President, United States senators and repre 
sentatives in Congress. 

It was to be, as you will observe, what has been known in the United State 
for some time as “the short ballot”. 

(10) The elector might vote by specifying on the ballot pape 
either the name of the candidate or the political party that he wishe 
to support. 

(11) A ballot was to be sent to every member of the armed forces 
whether at home or abroad, and to members of the merchant marine 
and civilians who were overseas and were employees of the Unite 
States of America, in good time for their return before the date o 
polling.” 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Right here, apparently this does away with the application for ballots 
—A. Yes, it does. There are two mailings avoided. 
Q. In other words, ballots are forwarded to every one in the services ?— 
A. That was the third step under state provisions. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. Ballots are not transferable to any other voter?—A. I imagine tha 
would certainly be so. 
Accompanying the ballot paper were two envelopes, one known a 
* the inner envelope and the other the outer. The elector marks his ballo 
and places it in the inner envelope. Upon one side of this inner envelop 
there was to be printed the name and other particular of the voter, o1 
the other side an affidavit of qualifications, which must be subscribe: 
and sworn to before a commissioned or non-commissioned officer no 
below the rank of sergeant. The elector having marked his ballot an 
having placed it in the inner envelope, which he immediately seals 
encloses them in the outer envelope, upon one side of which is the addres 
of the secretary of the appropriate state, and on the other side a brie 
statement as to the former residence of the voter. 
You will notice that the ballot 1s marked in secret and folded go that th 
vote cannot. be seen and placed in the inner envelope and yet the inner envelop 
has on one side particulars as to the name of the voter and his address. anc 
so on, and on the other side am affidavit of qualifications, and that on on 
side of the outer envelope is the address of the secretary of the appropriat 
state to which the envelope is to be returned. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Is this for a state election or a congressional election? —A, For a con 
gressional election. Ke 
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_ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I was going to make a suggestion here. Cases 
may arise where Mr. Castonguay would like to supplement an answer. I 
think it would be well if we permit him to do that without any formality. Is 
that agreeable to you? You may go ahead and speak up whenever you like. 

' The Wirness: I will read it again in case I made a mistake. 

. Upon one side of this inner envelope there was to be printed the 
name and other particulars of the voter, on the other side an affidavit 
of qualifications which must be subscribed and sworn to before a com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officer not below the rank of sergeant. 
The elector having marked his ballot and having placed it in the inner 
envelope, which he immediately seals, encloses them in the outer 
envelope, upon one side of which is the address of the secretary of the 
appropriate state, and on the other side a brief statement as to the 
former residence of the voter.” 


- By the Chairman: 
Q. That is on the outside envelope?—A. Yes. 

(12) Ballots cast outside the United States were to be transported 
to the country by airplane and such ballots were to be given all pos- 
sible priority. The secretary of state who received the ballot paper 
enclosed in the inner and outer envelopes was to forward the whole 
to the appropriate election officers who were to count them in the same 
manner as they do votes that are cast within the state. 

(13) The proposed bill provided that the ballots shall be removed 
by the election officers from the inner envelope and placed in the ballot 
box, unless the facts stated on the envelope are successfully challenged.” 

This bill was rejected but it had very substantial support as no doubt gentlemen 
snow. It was defeated. I think a reading of the debate on the subject shows 
hat it was defeated upon this principle. The United States has never had any 
ederal election machinery. It has been the practice for the United States 
-resident to announce to each state how many members they were entitled to 
lect for Congress and then it was the business of the state with their own 
lection machinery to see that their requisite number of members was elected, 
4 very complicated form of election machinery in comparison with our own 
procedure. 


Mr. MacNicou: I was just going to add that generally a congressional 
listrict consists of so many state districts. 


The Witness: I noticed that. 


Mr. MacNicou: A congressional district is supposed to contain as near as 
yossible to. 281,000 citizens. I can see a tremendous amount of trouble in their 
‘ase because they hold state and congressional elections on the same day, but 
here will be no provincial elections held on our election day. 


The Wirnsss: The suggestion of the new bill was that the federal authority 
vould distribute the ballots. The federal authority would be responsible for 
eeing that every soldier got a ballot but the ballot, when marked, would 
iltimately find its way into the hands of the secretary of state for the state in 
vhich the elector lived. The qualifications would be the same. That was one 
f the chief features of it. The qualifications for voters would be the same all 
yver the United States although under state law qualifications varied very 
naterially. For instance, in some states the payment of a poll tax is one of 
he qualifications for voting. That would be done away with under the proposed 
ederal law, which did not meet with the approval of the House. That is all 
have to say with regard to the United States. , 
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Mr. MacNicou: Does Mr. Castonguay want to make a supplementary 
statement with reference to these proposed acts? 


Mr. Casroneuay: Proposed acts? 
The CuamMan: Proposed United States legislation. 


Mr. Casronauay: It seems to be an improvement over the previous one 
but it is hardly adaptable to the conditions here. 


The Cuamrman: No, but it is well to have the information. 
Mr. MacNicot: It is a good start, anyway. The next would be Ontario. 


The Cuarrman: The next is an analysis of the Ontario legislation where if 
am sure Mr. MacNicol will be interested in having all the details. 


Mr. MacNicou: I want to hear Mr. Butcher’s report. 


The Witness: Here again, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to report to the 
committee except the mechanics provided by chapter 4 of the 1942 statutes. 


The Cuarrman: I think the Ontario members can report on the results 
very well. 


Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Castonguay would have likely made a careful analysis 
of the Ontario legislation. Maybe he would like to tell us something about it. 


The CHatrman: Let us have the law first. 
The Witness: This particular act is in two parts. 


Part I. Active Service Voting in the Province. 

(1) A returning officer, who shall also be chief enumerator, shall be 
appointed for each camp in Ontario in which, by direction of the Chief 
Election Officer, a poll is to be held. 

(2) Lists of electors shall be prepared in every camp in Ontario of 
all active service voters in such camp. 

(3) Every active service voter other than an extra-provincial active 
service voter shall be entitled to be entered on the list prepared under 
this part. The voter must make application in the prescribed form. 

(4) The enumerator is to satisfy himself by consulting the camp 
or unit records that the applicant did, prior to becoming a member of 
the forces, reside in the electoral district in which he claims the right 
to vote, 

(5) All voting proceedings are practically the same as in the case 
of the civilian elector casting his vote. 

I should have read first of all an opening section. ‘Subject to the provisions 
of this Act’”—and the provisions of the act are that the elector must have been 
a resident within the province for at least three months, that he must have 
ordinarily resided in the electoral district for at least thirty days, and must be 
a British subject, of course. Apart. from that, whether or not he was of the 
voting age of 21 years, he was entitled to vote. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the procedure for voting in Ontario in the camps?—A. Yes. 
Part two refers to extra-provincial active service voting. 
Part IJ. Extra-provincial Active Service Voting. 
(1) Every extra-provincial active service voter shall be entitled 
to vote by proxy. He may appoint in writing in the prescribed form 
a proxy, 
(a) of the full age of 21 years; 
(b) entitled to vote in the electoral district. in which the active 
service voter ig entitled to vote. 
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Mr. MacNicou: I thought you said just a moment ago that the first quali- 
‘ication was being in the army? 


The Witness: His proxy must be of the full age of 21 years. 
Mr. MacNicou: Oh yes. 


The Witness: “He may appoint in writing in the prescribed form a proxy, 
(a) of the full age of 21 years; (b) entitled to vote in. the electoral district in 
which the active service voter is entitled to vote.” 

(2) Any person may hold any number of appointments for extra-provincial 
xetive service voters who are within the degree of relationship to him or her of 
1usband or wife, sister, brother, parent, or child, but no person may hold an 
appointment for more than one extra- provincial active service voter who is not 
vithin such degree of relationship. 

(3) The active service voter may obtain from the Chief Election Officer 
In appointment form in the prescribed form, which, when completed, he shall 
orward to the person appointed to act as his proxy. 

(4) The person appointed a proxy may apply to the revising officer at sittings 
veld for revision to be entered upon the list of voters of the electoral district in 
which the extra-provincial active service voter is entitled to vote. 

(5) The revising officer is to take evidence on or from the proxy, and if © 
satisfied as to his qualifications, shall endorse a certificate across the face of the 
appointment to that effect, and shall enter the name of the proxy on the voters’ 
ist after the name of the active service voter. 

(6) A ballot paper may not be delivered to a person who claims to vote as 
1 proxy unless he produces his appointment, duly certified as above. 

(7) The deputy returning officer to whom the appointment and certificate 
are produced shall record in the poll book the fact that the service voter has 
voted by proxy. 
<< \3) The person who has been appointed a proxy shall also be entitled to 
sole in his own right. 

“After a person has been appointed to be a proxy he shall still be entitled 
0 vote in his own riding.” 

(9) The appointment of a proxy terminates upon the casting of the vote 
yy the proxy, but the service voter may either re-appoint him, or appoint another 
yerson as his proxy for any subsequent election. 

(10) When a person who appointed a proxy ceases to be a member of the 
‘orces, the appointment of such proxy is cancelled, and shall be null and void, 
und shall not be used. 

That, in brief, is the Election Act in Ontario. 

a ak hope that you will observe, gentlemen, that my submission to you to-day 
s very concise, it is of necessity brief. Had I endeavoured to deal with it in 
xtenso, I would have prepared a very long memorandum indeed. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. Have you any indication of the number of Ontario voters involved?—A. I 
1ad it in mind to try to discover that. 

Q. At the same time, did yor wuquire as to whether the soldier votes changed — 
he results in any particular tiding in Ontario? 

Mr. Castoncuay: I do not think that could be ascertained because the voting 
xy proxy is local. 

Mr. MacNicou: No doubt the records would provide the number of soldier 
votes recordea by proxy. 

Mr. Giis: But the soldier did not cast his vote. 


Mr. MacNicou: But the proxy did. . 


fas 
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Mr. Gituis: That would not indicate the soldier’s wishes. 


Mr. MacNicou: But it would: indicate whether the soldier vote had any 
effect on the Ontario election. 


Mr. McCvuaie: It would not show the way the man voted but it would show 
the way in which his agent may have. 


Mr. MacNicou: A man would vote through his wife or his brother and it 
would be expected that they would vote according to their views. 


Mr. Castoneuay: How could that be found out? 


Mr. Cuarrman: I think what Mr. MacNicol means is this: suppose in 
a riding with a number of candidates the Labour Progressive received 7,000 
votes and the next one 5,000—the information is there as to how many soldier 
votes were cast. 


Mr. MacNicou: Exactly. 


The Cuairman: Could we have that figure, the total figure; would that in 
any way affect the results? 


Mr. MacNicou: Have you got that information, Mr. Castonguay? 
Mr. Castoncuay: I will be able to get the report. 
Mr. MacNicou: I think they should send that to you. 


Mr. Castoncuay: They would send it to me as soon as available. I have 
written a couple of times but it has not come forward yet. 


The CHatrrMAN: Mr. Castonguay will get that. 


Mr. MacNicou: I should have that in my room but I guess I did not bring 
it up from Toronto with me. I could have, because I received it. 


Mr. Green: Have you any idea of what the number of people involved was? 
Mr. Castonauay: I have no information, I have been trying to discover that. 
Mr. McCvaie: You could easily get that information? 

Mr. Castoneuay: Oh yes. 

Mr. MacNicor: I think it is important. 

The CuHairmMan: We will try to get that. 


Mr. Srncuair: What provision was made for letting the chaps overseas 
know about these proxies, I mean about getting their proxies. I know that 
the members in our squadron would know it. 


Mr. Burcuer: Did you have that information? 
Mr. Sincuair: Yes, we were informed that we could vote by proxy. 


Mr. Castoncuay: They were not informed officially; I suppose a general 
letter was issued to all concerned. 


Mr. Isnor: They would be informed in the same manner as a civilian 
voter would be notified. : 


Mr. McCvuaic: I think we should be very frank about these election 
matters. We have the experience of the Ontario election, and I would prefer 
that Mr. Butcher be very frank, and that we have no politics in it at all 
Let us know what the difficulties were—what was the main difficulty; was 
it the shortage of time? ar 


The Witness: I will endeavour to discover that. 
Mr. McCwuara: I think we should have that before us. 
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The CuHairMAN: That is exactly what I have in mind. I am not anxious 
0 provoke a political discussion at these meetings, but it would be interesting 
o ascertain whether or not there was anything wrong with the appearance 
f the legislation itself; or whether it was the administration of the Act or 
yhat particular part of the Act was wrong, whether it was part 2 that was . 
rrong—not affording the necessary time and so on. I think it would be well 
o study that phase of it, because one can never tell what this committee will 
o so far as our own problem is concerned. We may as well have all the 
uformation available on the proxy system of voting. 


Mr. McCuatc: Yes, I would like Mr. Butcher to do that; we will over- 
yok the question of whether it is political or not. 

The CHarirmMan: Well, that is very refreshing, Mr. McCuaig. 

Mr. Giuuis: I wonder if while Mr. Castonguay is getting that informa- 
ion with respect to Ontario, he might get the same information with respect 
> Nova Scotia. We have had a provincial election too in time of war; I 
nink it would be interesting to know what methods were applied there with 
aspect to making the ballot available to the forces. 

Mr. MacNicou: And Prince Edward Island too. 

Mr. Srnciarr: And we had an election: in Manitoba. 

Mr. Castoneuay: In Manitoba there was no war service vote outside of 
1e province. . 

Mr. Srnctair: The army voted at some point, I do not know the par- 
culars. 

Mr. Castoneuay: Special provisions were only available within the 
rovince. : 

Mr. Green: There was an election in British Columbia in 1941. 

Mr. Castoneuay: And that applied in the other provinces as well as 
verseas. 

The CuatrMAn: Do you gentlemen think it would be of benefit to this 
ymmittee to have all the information available on the provincial elections that 
uve taken place in wartime? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

The CuarrMAn: We might as well have them all and analyse the informa- 
on. Now, gentlemen, is there anything else on this Ontario situation, or with 
spect to the Ontario legislation? ; 

Mr. McNiven: Was there election machinery set up in the different military 
imps in each area with ballot boxes? 


The CuHArrMAN: I can answer that question. There was a ballot box 
-each camp in Ontario as well as in Headquarters. For instance, we allocated 
room and a special returning officer was appointed in charge of the active 
rvice vote; and he came and took the ballots in the ballot box. 


Mr. McNiven: Were the ballots counted there? 
The Cuatrman: No, the ballots were not counted there. 
Mr. McNiven: They were just sent to the Returning Officer? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McNiven: Where were they divided into constituencies? 
' The CuHarrMan: I have no idea where the actual counting took place. 
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Mr. McNiven: That is, each man at each camp—there was provision mac 
for voting in the ninety constituencies into which the province of Ontario | 
divided; supposing, for instance, there were ninety soldiers, say at Camp Borde 
one from each seat; there would be facilities there for each to cast his vote? 


Mr. Stncuair: In his own riding. 
The CHarrMAN: Yes, in his own riding. 
Mr. Green: Would he mark the names on the ballot? 


The Cuamrman: He would mark the names on; the returning officer gav 
him the information as to who the candidates were—he had a list of all th 
candidates. We will get all the available information on all the provinci: 
elections that took place since the war started. 

In addition to that there was a plebiscite overseas. 


Mr. Stncrarr: Yes, I was thinking of that. Mr. Butcher should have th 
actual mechanics of the taking of the vote over there with respect to that. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Castonguay, was the plebiscite taken under the 194 
regulations or did you have separate regulations? 


Mr. Casroneuay: We had separate regulations, on the same principles ¢ 
those for 1940. The vote was taken overseas; it was also taken in the Dominio 
and in Newfoundland—wherever the troops were. There were many mo! 
votes for the plebiscite than there were before. It was on a different princip| 
altogether, there was no canvassing; ballots could be sent to each camp an 
the voter had no difficulty in finding out as to who the candidates were. 


Mr. Gituis: He did not have to be concerned about particular ridings. 


Mr. Castonevay: It did not matter what district he came from, the vote 
were all pooled together. The voter had to make a declaration as to where h 
came from and give his address. 


The CHairMAN: So far as answering the question was concerned it did nc 
make any difference who allotted it to any constituency. 


Mr. Castonevay: Nor to any province. 


The Cuatrman: Is there any other information you would like abot 
Ontario? | 


Mr. MacNicot: I think perhaps we have enough on that for now. 


The Cuatrman: Then let us go ahead with the analysis of the 1940 regule 
tions; our own regulations. 


The Wrrness: The procedure in the system employed for the taking 
pe active service electors vote at the general election of 1940 is summarized a 
ollows:— 


(1) Four voting territories were established, the first of these comprising th 
United Kingdom with headquarters at London, England; the second comprisin 
the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, wit 
headquarters at Halifax; the third comprising the provinces of Ontario Quebe 
and Manitoba, with headquarters at Ottawa; and the fourth comprising th 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 

with headquarters at Edmonton. 

(2) A special returning officer was appointed for each of these four votin 
territories, together with a staff composed of one chief assistant. six scrutineer 
nominated by the leaders of the various political parties and the necessar 
number of clerical assistants. | 
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(3) After the general election had been ordered, the chief electoral officer 
notified each special returning officer, who, in turn, advised the commanding 
officer of each unit stationed in the special returning officer’s voting territory. 

(4) Each commanding officer published in orders a notice of the holding 
of the general election and supplied the appropriate special returning officer 
with a list of the names, ranks and regimental numbers of all members of his 
unit. 

(5) The chief electoral officer furnished each special returning officer with 
the required quantity of ballot papers, ballot boxes, inner envelopes, outer 
envelopes and other necessary supplies. The distribution of ballot papers and 
ies supplies to the commanding officer was made by the special returning 
officer. 

(6) A period of two weeks was fixed between nomination and polling days 
n every electoral district in Canada, nominations being held on Monday, the 
(1th March and polling day on Tuesday, March 26, 1940. 

_ (7) After the close of nominations, the chief electoral officer published a 
ist of the names, addresses and occupations of the candidates officially nominated 
n every electoral district, and furnished a sufficient number of copies of this 
ist to every special returning officer stationed in Canada, who, in turn, 
listributed them to the various commanding officers. At the same time the 
thief electoral officer cabled this list to the special returning officer stationed at 
London, England, who caused such list to be printed and distributed as required. 
(8) The votes of active service electors were cast before a commissioned 
ywficer designated by the commanding officer of his unit. 

(9) An active service elector was entitled to vote only in the electoral 
listrict in which he ordinarily resided prior to his enlistment. 

ue (10) Before receiving a ballot paper, each active service elector was required 
make a declaration on the back of the outer envelope, giving his name, rank 
ind number, together with the name of the place, with street address if any, 
eo he was residing prior to his enlistment. The active service elector was 
hen handed a ballot paper and a plain inner envelope in which he was required 
0 place the ballot paper after his vote had been cast, by writing thereon the 
vame of the candidate of his choice. “The inner envelope after it had been 
ealed by the elector was handed to the commissioned officer who, in full view 
yf the elector, placed it in the completed outer envelope and handed the same 
o the elector for mailing to the Special Returning Officer whose name and 
dress were printed on such outer envelope. This envelope was carried post 
ree in Canada. In the United Kingdom the necessary postage stamps were 
ffixed by the Special Returning Officer before the outer envelopes were 
listributed to commanding officers. 

_ “(11) The outer envelopes containing ballot papers marked by active 
ervice electors were received, checked, recorded and sorted to their proper 
ctoral district by the Special Returning Officer and his staff. The envelope 
s then placed in a sealed specially made ballot box, one of which had been 
rovided for each electoral district. 

“(12) Voting by active service electors stationed in the United Kingdom 
need on Thursday, the 14th of March and ended on Saturday, March 23, 

40. In Canada, voting commenced on Saturday, the 16th of March and ended 
n Saturday, March 23, 1940. Outer envelopes containing ballot papers cast by 


ix o’clock on polling day were directed by the regulations to be laid aside 
ft unopened. 


~“(18) The Dominion Elections Act prescribes that Canadians on active 
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Therefore, any such elector who happened to be at such place of ordinary 
residence on polling day was entitled to vote as a civilian elector if he had not 
already voted as an active service elector. SaaS 3 

“(14) The counting of the votes cast by active service electors began at 
six o’clock p.m. on polling day, Tuesday, March 26, and was completed on 
Monday, April 1, 1940. The counting was done by scrutineers of different and 
opposed political interests, working in pairs under the supervision of the Special 
Returning Officer. ; 

“(15) Reports of the voting were duly received from each Special Returning 
Officer on the latter date. These reports were compiled by the Chief Electoral 
Officer who, on the same day, advised every returning officer, by telegraph, of 
the total number of votes cast by active service electors, under the regulations, 
in every voting territory, for each candidate in the field. This enabled the 
returning officers to proceed with their final addition of the votes, which they 
had been directed not to hold before Tuesday, the 2nd April, 1940. Therefore, 
the taking of the votes of active service electors, within and without Canada, 
caused practically no delay in the declaration of the election of the members.” 

That is the memorandum dealing with the regulations in force in 1940. 


The Cuatrman: That has summarized the provisions of the regulations. 
Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. McCuaie: I should like to ask if soldier votes did not change any 
constituency in 1940, You might find that out for us. 


Mr. Castoneuay: I think there was one. One election was changed. That 
was Cumberland, Nova Scotia. . 


The CHartrmMaANn: In Cumberland the soldiers’ vote changed the result. 


Mr. Castoncuay: In Cumberland one candidate had a majority before 
the soldiers’ vote was given effect. But after the soldiers’ vote had been applied, 
he was in a minority. 


Mr. McCuaie: You might get us particulars not only of that constituency 
but of any other constituencies which were fairly close. 


Mr. Castoneuay: It did not affect the result very much in any other 
constituency. 4 


Mr. MacNicou: Is that not all in your election report? 


| Mr. Casroneuay: Yes. The figures of the vote are given in the report in 
detail, both the polling in Canada and in the United Kingdom. 


The CHarrman: It might perhaps be useful, Mr. Castonguay, if we had 
your report on the 1940 election embodied in our proceedings. 


Mr. Castonevay: It is quite voluminous. It is 800 pages. 


The Cuatrman: I meant the report in so far as the figures are concerned 
for each constituency. That would not be very long. : 


Mr. Isnor: It takes up the whole report. 


The Cuatrman: No. There are245 constituencies; and in Mr. Castonguay’s 
report, if I remember reading it correctly, there is indicated the civilian voters 
and in brackets the active service voters. . 


Mr. Castoneuay: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: If we just include that, it would give us all the information 
as to that. ne 
Mr. Green: That information is already published in the elections report. 
The CuHarrman: Yes. zt 
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Mr. Green: After all, I do not see that the fact whether it made a change 
n the result or not has anything to do with it; the principle at stake here is 
s to whether or not soldiers, sailors and airmen are going to get a vote or whether 
ey are not. I do not see ‘that it makes any difference whether it changes an 
ection. 


Mr. McCvaie: I think probably Mr. Green is correct. 
The CHairMAN: All right, gentlemen. Are there any other questions? 


Mr. MacNicou: I would suggest that, at the next meeting of this committee,’ 
Ar. Castonguay, having thad the last dominion election under his charge, suggest 
vhether in the light of his experience, he would recommend any changes in 
940 regulations; and if so, what they are. 


Mr. Isnor: I think we have those here before us at the present time, have 
ve not, in that proposed draft of new regulations? 


The Cuatrman: I forwarded the proposed rough draft of the new regula- 
ions, which is the handiwork of Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher, for the 
onfidential information of the members. I am sure that the members have all 
ead those regulations. They are, of course, predicated on what I term voting 
n the field, the soldier actually marking his ballot. It does not contain anything 
yith respect to another possible system of voting, such as proxy voting. I should 
ery much appreciate it if members of the committee will give some thought, 
etween now and the next meeting, to the matter, so that we can have a more or 
ess free for all discussion on these two systems of voting. 


Mr. Farr: At the last meeting I believe provision was made for printing 
r typing a set number of the reports of the committee’s proceedings. Inasmuch 
s the system of voting in the different countries has been given today, I wonder 
f it would not be advisable to have a sufficient number printed so that each 
aember of the committee could have a copy? 


The Cuatrman: That is a very good point. At the last meeting I think 
re decided that we would have five copies made. Is that right? 


Mr. Farr: Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: Personally, I believe that the information given today is 
ery useful and should be the subject of study and thought by the members, 
nd that each member should have a copy. 

Mr. Green: I so move. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is just a mimeographed copy? 

Mr. Green: That means for each member of the committee? 
The CHAIRMAN: Each member of the committee. 

Mr. Green: Why should not the proceedings be printed? 

The CuHatrMan: This is the second meeting of the committee. We had an 
rganization meeting at the first meeting, and the consensus of opinion of the 
1embers was not to print the proceedings in the meantime, but to wait until 
re got along and found if it was possible to do that. I am entirely in the hands 
f the committee. If you gentlemen feel that the proceedings should be printed 
nd distributed to all members, we can have a resolution and recommendation to 
he house to that effect. a 

(Discussion followed on the advisability of printing proceedings.) 

Motion to print 500 copies in English and 200 copies in French was agreed 
y. 

Mr. Giruis: Before we adjourn there is something I should like you to 
ake a decision on. At our first meeting you asked me if I intended to pursue 
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the question of direct representation for those in the forces. — The object of th 
committee is to provide the best means possible for the exercise of the franchis 
by the service personnel. I am convinced that proposal is the best way. 


‘Mr. Isnor: What proposal is that? 


Mr. Gis: Direct representation. I notice that on February 8th th 
province of Saskatchewan in their speech from the throne definitely state the 
are providing legislation for that particular purpose. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Not for the transferable vote? 


Mr. Giuus: No, direct representation. You suggested, Mr. Chairman, tha 
it was beyond the terms of reference of this committee and might more properl 
come under the Representation Act. If that discussion is to be ruled out I shoul 
like to know that. I do not intend to waste the committee’s time in pursuing 1 
if it cannot be done under the terms of reference of this committee. 


The Cuarrman: My own opinion is that so far as this committee makin 
a recommendation to the House it is beyond the terms of the reference but unde 
one clause here—I am just trying to find it—‘‘To survey all aspects of th 
problem”, I think perhaps we would be entitled to have a discussion in th 
committee. Personally I do not think it would do any harm. 


Mr. MacNicou: On what? 


The Cuatrman: On direct representation, that the active service vote 
should elect his own members in addition to the 245 members in the Houss 
Mr. Gillis brought this up. 


Mr. MacNicou: In other words, let the soldiers elect members of Parlia 
ment. 


The CuatrMan: Yes. For instance, as I take it there will be a certai 
unit established of voters, and there will be so many direct representatives fror 
the forces. 


Mr. McCuaie: We would not have the power to do that even if we decide 
to do so. . 


The CHairman: I do not think so. I do not think we have power to mak 
any recommendation ‘because I think it is beyond the terms of this reference. 


Mr. McCvaie: Not necessarily beyond the terms of the reference but it 3 
a constitutional question that I do not think we can decide here. 


The Cuarrman: Yes. As a matter of fact, I have here a legal opinion tha 
it would require an amendment to the British North America Act. The onl 
thing is that we can decide today whether we should have a discussion on thi 
matter or not. Personally, as chairman, I am quite willing to rule that the tern 
“to survey all aspects of the problem”, would entitle us to discuss the matter. 


Mr. McCvaie: It is all very well for the provinces to deal with it becaus 
they are not tied down by the British North America Act. The British Nort 
America Act defines what members each province shall have, and we are prett 
well limited. 


Mr. Green: Surely there is no harm in discussing it. 


J ogabe Cuamman: As chairman, I am quite prepared to rule now that it 3 
in order to have a discussion at the next meeting or a meeting after that, wher 
ever the committee wants to have a full and frank discussion on the problem. 


Mr. MacNicou: I am not going to oppose that but I would say that. w 
should finish the terms of reference first, discuss everything as to how the soldie: 
should vote, and then we might consider it in discussion afterwards. 
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The CHatrrman: The only thing is this, that when I said there are two 
stems of voting it is quite true there is voting in the field or marking of the 
llot by the soldier and then there is the proxy vote, but one could almost 
rly state that perhaps there is a third system, and that is direct representa- 
m as suggested by Mr. Gillis. It is all involved in the same problem. 


Mr. MacNicou: Is there any state in the world that gives direct representa- 
mn to the soldiers in the field? 


The CuHarrman: In the last war as I understand it—you will correct me 
I am wrong—the province of Saskatchewan had three representatives in the 
islature, one from Canadia— 


Mr. McNiven: One from England and two from France. They were 
cted by the armed forces from Saskatchewan in those respective areas. 


Mr. MacNicou: Did they represent any particular seat? 
Mr. McNiven: They created three new seats. 
Mr. MacNicou: In addition to the constitutional number? 


Mr. McNiven: They were known as soldier representatives and sat by 
emselves in a particular area of the House. 


The CHamrMAN: You see, Mr. MacNicol, as pointed out by Mr. McCuaig, 
e provinces can do that without amendment. The only thing that worries me 
that: difficulty and the time element in obtaining the necessary authority. 
owever, I will rule, Mr. Gillis, that it will be in order to have a discussion. I 
so by reason of my interpretation of those few words in their broadest sense. 
think we can have a discussion on it, but I have no hesitation in ruling that so 
r as recommending anything it is beyond the terms of the reference. 


Mr. Giuuts: I do not want to waste any time in discussion if we cannot do 
ything about it. If it more properly comes under the Representation Act 
en this committee cannot change that Act and to carry on a discussion in this 
mmittee on the mechanics of that particular method of representation would 
merely a waste of time if we cannot do something about it. 


The CuairMan: Well, suppose we do this, Mr. Gillis; suppose at the next 
eeting I will have Mr. Butcher prepare a memorandum on what it involves 
om the legal aspect and the difficulties and the problems surrounding that 
ticular situation, then we can discuss that and make our decision in the 
rht of that information. 


Mr. MacNicou: Will we discuss it before we go on with the business 
rther? 


The Cuarrman: Suppose we leave it to the next meeting to discuss that. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 o’clock, p.m. sine die. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WepnespAy, March 1, 1944. 


The Special Committee on the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 11 
’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, 
MacKenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, McNiven, Power, 
inclair. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
ules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief 
wlectoral Officer. 


Mr. Butcher reported that he had written to, but had received no reply from, 
enator Truman, Chairman of the United States Senate Committee investigating 
he national defence program; that he had communicated with the Provincial 
ecretaries of the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British 
yolumbia. and Manitoba; that he had interviewed representatives of the New 
ealand, Australian and South African governments; that he had prepared a 
nemorandum on the subject of direct representation for the Canadian Armed 
ervices; and that Mr. Castonguay had prepared a memorandum on the 1942 
lebiscite. 


Mr. Butcher also reported that an Act dealing with wartime elections, the 
arliament (Elections and Meeting) Act, 1948, had been passed in the United 
c<ingdom on November 11, 1943. He read a memorandum dealing with the 
rovisions of the Act relating to Service voters, and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. Butcher read memoranda regarding existing regulations in other British 
Jominions and in various Canadian, provinces, and was questioned thereon, 


Mr. Butcher read a memorandum in which he expressed the opinion that, 
n order to give direct representation to the Armed Services, it would be necessary 
O secure an amendment to the British North America Act. Mr. Gillies withdrew. 
is suggestion that this subject be considered by the Committee. 


At Mr. Power’s suggestion, it was decided to call Officers of the Navy and 
he Air Force to give evidence at the next meeting as to the difficulties involved 
n communicating with members of these Services. 


At 1 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m., on 
Vednesday, March 8, 1944. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMOoNS 
March 1, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met this 
ay at 11 o'clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Factor, presided. 


} 
Appearances: 

Mr. Harry Burcuer, K.C., Special Counsel; 

Mr. Jules Castoneuay, Chief Electoral Officer; 

Mr. Donald Stewarp, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer. 


The CHatrMan: Well, gentlemen, we have a quorum now and we will 
roceed. . 

Mr. Butcher has obtained additional, or supplementary information, or most 
f it that he could obtain, as requested by the members of the committee. I 
ill ask him now to submit to the committee this additional information. 


Mr. Harry Burcuer, K.C., called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have been requested 
y the committee to write to Senator Truman. I did write, but I received no 
eply; I imagine he is a very busy gentleman and he has not got around to 
ealing with the matters that I referred to him. I also applied to the Chief 
ilectoral Officer for Ontario for information and I have not received a reply 
rom him. In my letter I asked him to give me also information as to whether 
e had arrived at any conclusions as to the value of the proxy vote and the 
esult of it in the province of Ontario. 

The CuHarrman: If I might interrupt: I might tell you that when I was: 
a the city on Monday I tried to contact Mayor Lewis and also Mr. Dunbar to 
ee if I could hurry along an answer, but I was not successful in reaching either 
f them. 


The Wirness: I also wrote to the provincial secretaries of the provinces 
f Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia and Manitoba, and 
eceived some information from each of them which I shall be prepared to sub- 
it to the committee a little later. I also got in touch with the High Com- 
aissioner for New Zealand, the High Commissioner for Australia and the High 
yommissioner’s Office—I am not quite sure that is his title—for the Union 
f South Africa, and got considerable information from each of these gentle- 
nen for the committee. Mr. Castonguay prepared a memorandum on the 
lebiscite as requested by the committee; and, finally, I have prepared a 
aemorandum on the British North America Act and the changes or amend- 
nents that would be necessary if direct representation on the part of the 
nilitary forces should meet the approval of the committee. 

The Cuairman: And in addition to that, Mr. Butcher, I understand you 
Iso ascertained that there was a new Act passed by the United Kingdom 
overnment. 

The Witness: Yes, that is a matter to which I shall refer first of all. I 
scertained from the office of the High Commissioner of the United Kingdom 
hat a new election Act was passed on November 11, 1943, so that it has been: 
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in existence just three months. There have not been as many changes : 
one would anticipate in the actual procedure, in the taking of the votes | 
the service voters, but there are some changes. In the first place, bearing - 
mind of course that the basis of representation in the United Kingdom 
the register of electors, no person can vote who is not on the register. It 
provided that the register should be divided into three parts. | 

The CuarrMan: Pardon me, Mr. Butcher. Mr. Gillis, we have just start 
discussing the new Act passed by the United Kingdom in November of 19: 
with respect to the new election Act and it provides for certain changes — 
the active service voting, and Mr. Butcher is just explaining it. 

Mr. Giuuis: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Wirness:. As I mentioned, this particular Act is called the Parli 
ment (Elections and Meeting) Act, 1943. It is really only a part of th 
series of Acts that are known as the Representation of the People Act of Gre 
Britain. I was about to mention that the register of electors was divid 
into three parts consisting of first, those voters who have residence qualific 
tions—civilian residence qualifications—and second, civilian electors who ha’ 
‘business qualifications and finally, the service register upon which the nam 
of all men engaged in the various armed services should be entered. It 
described in the Act itself as:— 


An Act to make temporary provisions as respects parliamenta: 
elections and the registration of parliamentary electors, and, in connecti 
therewith, as respects the dissolution of parliament as from the futu 
date and other matters, etc. 

Section 1 (1): The parliamentary register of electors to be in for 
for the purposes of a war election in any constituency shall be a regist 
specially prepared under this Act. ’ 


At our previous meeting I mentioned that a permanent register is mai 
tained in the United Kingdom and it is brought up to date twice a yee 
that register would no longer be in force under this new Act; a new regist 
specially prepared will be in force. 


(2) For the purpose of this part of this Act, the expression ‘“w 
election” means a parliamentary election initiated on or after t 
appointed day and before the expiration of the National Registrati 
Act, 1939, not being a university election. 


You may remember that our regulations in 1940 provided that they shou 
be in force I think during the war and, if I remember correctly, the ensui 
period until the termination of demobilization. 

I am, as far as possible, quoting from the Act itself. I believe that wou 
meet with your approval, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, because that is real 
safer than it is to paraphrase in order to explain what the Act means. 

Later in the Act it is provided that the date at which an election shall 
taken to be initiated shall be:— 


(a) In the case of a general election, the date of His Majesty’s Proclam 
tion summoning a new parliament; ; 


(b) In the case of a by-election, the date on which the writ is received. 


Section 4 of the new Act provides that— 


poet the Secretary of State is satisfied, in respects to remote co 
stituencies, that 36 days is not sufficient for the compilation of t 
register, he may with respect. to such constituencies order that ¢ 
register need not be completed until the 42nd day. 
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I should mention that I am referring only to such sections of the Act as 
m to have application to the business that you have in hand at the present 
ae. 


(Sections 5 to 7 provide for the registration of civilian voters only.) 


8. (1) Subject to the provisions of this part of this Act, a person, 
being on the qualifying date a British subject of full age and not subject 
to any legal incapacity, shall be entitled to be registered in the service 
register for an election in any constituency, if on that date that person— 


(a) is a member of the forces or a seaman; 
“Seaman” is taken to mean a member of the merchant marine. 


Mr. Isnor: Is full age defined? 
The Witness: Yes, we come to that later on. 


(b) is residing at a place in the constituency, or would be so 
residing but for his service as a member of the forces or a 
seaman. 

(2) No person (this is a new feature of the Act) shall be entitled 
to be registered in the service register for an election in any constituency 
unless there has been transmitted to the registration officer for that 
constituency in any manner authorized by national registration regula- 
tions and received by that officer on or before the qualifying date, a 
declaration in the prescribed form (hereafter in this part of this Act 
referred to as a “service declaration”) which purports to be signed by 
that person and to be attested by such other person as may be. 
prescribed and states— 

(a) The date of the declaration, and that on that date the declarant 
was a British subject; and 

(b) whether the declarant had, on the date of the declaration, 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and, if he had not, the 
date of ‘his birth; and 

(c) that on the date of the declaration the declarant was, or but 
for his service as a member of the forces or a seaman would 
have been, residing at a place in the constituency of which the 
postal address is specified in the declaration; and 

(d) the declarant’s service number (if any) and such other 
particulars of identity (if any) as may be prescribed. 


(3) A person who has made a service declaration may at any time 
cancel it in the prescribed form and (if he so desires) make a further 
service declaration to some other place of residence. 

(4) A service declaration which declares to more than one place 
of residence shall be void, and not more than one service declaration 
made by the same person shall have effect at the same. time; and 
accordingly, where a person makes two or more service declarations 
without expressly cancelling the earlier declaration or declarations, the 
following provisions shall apply :— 

(a) two or more declarations bearing the same date shall be void; 

(b) subject to paragraph (a) of this subsection, a declaration bearing 

a later date shall, without any express cancellation, cancel a 
declaration bearing an earlier date. 


(5) Where, on’ the qualifying date for an ‘election in any 
constituency ,— 
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a service declaration declaring to a place of residence in 

2 constituency has been transmitted to the registration officer 
manner authorized by national registration regulations a 
received by him; and . x 

(b) the registration officer has not been notified in manner 
authorized that the declaration has been cancelled or that - 
declarant has caused to be a member of the forces, or 
seaman; 


then for the purpose of determining the declarant’s right to be registe 
in the service register for the election— Cae eae 
(i) that place shall be deemed to be the place at which he is, 
but for his service as a member of the forces or a seaman wo 

be, residing on the qualifying date; and : 


The CuairMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Butcher. Mr. Green, Mr. Butcher 


now explaining the new Act that the United Kingdom passed in November 
1943; more particularly certain provisions with respect to the active serv 


votes. 
Mr. Green: Thank you. 
The WITNESS: 


(ii) he shall be treated until the contrary is proved as being on i 
date a member of the forces or a seaman, according to the fo 
of the declaration, and a British subject of the age appear 
from the declaration and not subject to any legal incapacity. 


(6) National registration regulations may provide for the follow 


matters, that is to say:— 


(a) the manner in which any service declaration and any cancellat 
of any such declaration is to be transmitted or notified to © 
registration officer concerned; 

(b) the manner in which the registration officer concerned is to 
notified that a person who has made a service declaration | 
died or otherwise ceased to be a member of the forces o1 
seaman ; 

(c) the compilation and maintenance of a central index (whet 
as an adjunct to the National Register or otherwise) of all p 
sons who have made service declarations, containing such p 
ticulars as to those persons and the service declarations mi 
by them as appear to be necessary for the purposes of this p 
of this Act; : 


and the notification to a registration officer in accordance with the s 
regulations that a service declaration has been cancelled or that a per: 
has died or otherwise ceased to be a member of the forces or a sean 
shall, for the purposes of this section, be conclusive evidence of the f 
so notified. . ; 

(7) A person who is registered in the service register for any elect 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this part of this Act and the princi 
Act to be registered in respect of a residence qualification. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the general outline of the provisions of the 


that apply to registration which, as I said just now, is the basis of the right 
vote on the part of the service elector. . = 
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“Mr. Isnor: Just before you leave that part of it; is there any provision 
hereby a man votes at home? 


The Wirnuss: Yes, we come to that a little later. 


By Mr. Isnor: . 

Q. You recall that that was one of the questions which was raised in 1940?— 
. There is a regulation making provision for that and it is dealt with a littl 
irther on. : 

Mr. CuatrmMan: At the moment I am not just clear in my mind as to the 
sidence qualifications of the active service voter. 

The Witness: The place in which he ordinarily resided immediately pre-. 
ious to his enlistment; which is the same provision in every electoral Act 
iat I have been reading. There is no provision for the service elector to vote 
ther than in the constituency in which he ordinarily resides, or the constituency 
1 which he ordinarily resided before his enlistment into active service. 

Mr. Isnor: Would you re-read that last clause, please? 

The Wirnzss: Yes. 


(7) A person who is registered in the service register for any election 
shall be deemed for the purposes of this part of this Act and the principal 
Act to be registered in respect of a residence qualification. 


I think perhaps you might have noticed earlier that there is another quali- 
cation there, a business qualification; a person may be qualified to vote in the 
Inited Kingdom on his business qualifications, his business premises qualifica- 
ions; but he has to be deemed under this Act to be registered by reason of his 
esidence qualifications. Have I made that clear? That is at least the provision 
f the Act. 2 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, the active service voter cannot exercise 
he right of voting with respect to any business. - 

_ The Witness: He cannot be designated as that. He may have it, but he 
annot be designated as such in the register. 

- The CHarrMAN: The committee will realize there that the residence quali- 
ications is still the basic principle, where he resided at the time of enlistment. 

The Witness: There is no doubt about that at all. 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. Is this register the same as the constituency voters’ list? —A. It was until 
his Act was passed. One of the first provisions of this Act is: 


The parliamentary register of electors to be in force for the purposes 
of a-war election in any constituency shall be a register specially prepared 
under this act. 


‘rom that you will see that a new register must be. established. 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 


Q. Do I understand correctly from what you have read there is in addition 
1 national register containing the names of all those in the forces and seamen; 
jhat there is a national register in addition to the local register?—A. There is 
4 national register, but the national register is comprised of three parts; one 
part with those who qualify on account of civilian residence; one part with 
those who qualify on business qualifications; and then the service register; but 
there is one register of the three branches. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: I think you are right 
register for only just those in the armed servic 
names of all electors. ecw agen > 

The Wirness: It is supposed to include the name of every | 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It includes the name of every or? 

The Wrrness: Yes. It is the duty of the registration 
the name of every elector is on the list; but on the other 
mean that it is not the duty of every elector to see that h 
list. : 


Mr. Isnor: There is one question I would like to ask there anc 
Most of these men would come under what is known as the Represe! 
the People Act which was passed I think in 1914; does the Act to 1 
are now referring override that Representations of the People Act? 
The Wrrness: No, it does not. In Great Britain the A 
electoral matters comes under what is known as the Representatic 
People Act and becomes part of the Act passed in 1918; subject of 
the amendments which have been made since. This Act which w 
before us is one of the Representations of the People Acts. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: Is this other Act abolished? Se 
The Wirness: Oh no, not at all; but the special provisions 
this Act of course take precedence during the war. It sa: 
remember :— Pars 
For the purpose of this part of this Act, the expression “1 
means a parliamentary election initiated on or after the ap 
and before the expiration of the National Registration Act, 
being a university election. Mecca ah) 5 i A 
So that when the war is over and the National Registration A 
repealed I gather that this Act will itself be repealed; or, at 
there is any conflict between this particular Act or any portion o 
sentations of the People Act, this Act takes precedence. In fac 
to have it, there is a schedule which shows the amendments th 
made to the parent Act. f 
Mr. McNiven: The active service men to be entitled-to vote 
have their names on that list? . ee 
The Witness: A service voter cannot vote without it. I thir 
very explicitly on a previous occasion that no man can vote unles 
1s registered, and even if he is registered he can only vote in the ¢ 
in which his name is recorded as a voter. Mae 
Mr. McNiven: It is a responsibility of the election offi 
erators, to see that his name is on? ae 


The Cuamrman: The active service voter has to make a ¢ 
order to get on the register? : . oe 


The Wirness: Yes. cigs 
oe. CHAIRMAN: And it is his responsibility. What is the 

vailing in submitting these declarations? Does he have to do 

volition, or how does it work? mes 
The Witness: We will come to that a little later on 
ee it is the duty of the registration officials to see that 
ist, but not necessarily on as an active service voter; it is { 


Pa 
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make the declaration, to make sure that he is referred to as a service voter— 
tis the expression used. We come to that very definitely a little later on. 


Mr. McCuaia: The responsibility of putting the name on the list does not 
any further than our own Act of 1933. 


The Wirness: No, it apparently does not go any further. There are the 
cials who are charged with the responsibility of seeing that the name is on 
» list. : 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It is not compulsory for him to register, the same as 
is in Australia or in New Zealand? 

The Wirness: No. And then, we come to the method of voting of service 
ers; and this angle is a feature which will be of particular interest to you 
1 to the members of this committee. 

The Cuarrman: You might try to read it as slowly as you can. 

The Witness: Am I reading too fast? There is such a lot of material. 

Mr. MacNicou: I was just wondering what benefit it is to us anyway. 

The Wirness: Perhaps this material up to the present has not been of 
ich benefit except that it shows the basis upon which a man is entitled to 
te; that he must be registered. 

Mr. MacNicoi: Our own regulations have that all established. 

The .Witness: Oh yes; I am in agreement with what Mr. MacNicol says 
out a lot of this material being perhaps of very little service. 

The CuatrMAN: Iam not’so sure about that. It indicates one of the basic 
meiples that should be a guide to us, and that is the active service voter 
ist be on the register or on the list or on the nominal roll, you can call it 
at you like—but he cannot vote without this fundamental qualification. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is all in now. 

The CHarrMaANn: In where? 

Mr. MacNicox: In the 1940 Election Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of course, that is in; but the point of interest to us is to 
cover whether or not some other system might possibly be devised. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would it not be better to take up our own 1940 Act and 
> whether or not it is possible for us to improve it; I think that would be more 
‘tisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I quite agree with you that we are particularly inter- 
ed in our own regulations; but in view of the fact that this is such a recent 
+ and has such a definite bearing on the service voters there may be some 
sas in the material which Mr. Butcher has to present to us that would be of 
sistance to us in considering our own Act. There is probably some of it on 
ich we would possibly be wasting time, but you cannot-tell what 1s a waste 
time until you see what is in it. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Isnor: Is the general Act covering all these subdivided into three 
visions? 

The Wirness: In so far as the summary of this Act is concerned it is of 
mary importance; that is in the sense of amending the parent Act, in so far as 
ecial war provisions are made in this Act; but there are not so many changes 
the system of voting as one would suppose since the 1918 Act was changed. 
is more in relation to procedure than in relation to the system of voting. 

The CuHarrMAN: I think what Mr. Isnor wanted to know is whether this 
rislation is a separate Act with respect to active service voters or is it just 
part of the general election Act. Isn’t that what you wanted to know, Mr. 
nor? 

Mr. Isnor: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. McLarty: I think you are right but there is no exclusive nationa 
register for only just those in the armed services; just a register containing th 
names of all electors. 

The Wrirness: It is supposed to include the name of every qualified elector 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It includes the name of every elector? 

The Witness: Yes. It is the duty of the registration official to see tha 
the name of every elector is on the list; but on the other hand that does no 
mean that it is not the duty of every elector to see that his name is on th 
list. 

Mr. Isnor: There is one question I would like to ask there and it is this 
Most of these men would come under what is known as the Representations o 
the People Act which was passed I think in 1914; does the Act to which yon 
are now referring override that Representations of the People Act? 

The Witness: No, it does not. In Great Britain the Act relating t 
electoral matters comes under what is known as the Representations of th 
People Act and becomes part of the Act passed in 1918; subject of course t 
the amendments which have been made since. This Act which we have nov 
before us is one of the Representations of the People Acts. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Is this other Act abolished? 

The Witness: Oh no, not at all; but the special provisions contained i 
this Act of course take precedence during the war. It says, you wil 
remember :— 

For the purpose of this part of this Act, the expression “war election’ 
means a parliamentary election initiated on or after the appointed day 
and before the expiration of the National Registration Act, 1939, no 
being a university election. 


So that when the war is over and the National Registration Act of 1939 i 
repealed I gather that this Act will itself be repealed; or, at least, whereve. 
there is any conflict between this particular Act or any portion of the Repre. 
sentations of the People Act, this Act takes precedence. In fact, if you wisl 
to have it, there is a schedule which shows the amendments that have beer 
made to the parent Act. : 

Mr. McNiven: The active service men to be entitled to vote have got t 
have their names on that list? : 

The Witness: A service voter cannot vote without it. I think I statec 
very explicitly on a previous occasion that no man can vote unless his nam 
is registered, and even if he is registered he can only vote in the constituency 
in which his name is recorded as a voter. — 

Mr. McNiven: It is a responsibility of the election officers, the enum. 
erators, to see that his name is on? 

The Wirness: Primarily it is their responsibility, but it is not exclusively 
So because it is as I pointed out just now, and as I think I stated explicitly a 
the last meeting, the wise man tries to see that his name is on the list. 

The Cuairman: The active service voter has to make a declaration i1 
order to get on the register? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: And it is his responsibility. What is the system pre 
vailing in submitting these declarations? Does he have to do it on his owt 
volition, or how does it work? 

The Witness: We will come to that a little later on; but, as a matter o 
fact, it is the duty of the registration officials to see that his name is on th 
list, but not necessarily on as an active service voter; it is for the man himsel 
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make the declaration, to make sure that he is referred to as a service voter— 
it is the expression used. We come to that very definitely a little later on. 

Mr. McCuaia: The responsibility of putting the name on the list does not 
any further than our own Act of 1933. . ; 

The Wirness: No, it apparently does not go any further. There are the 
cials who are charged with the responsibility of seeing that the name is on 
» list. : 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It is not compulsory for him to register, the same as 
is in Australia or in New Zealand? 

The Wirness: No. And then, we come to the method of voting of service 
ters; and this angle is a feature which will be of particular interest to you 
d to the members of this committee. 

The Cuamrman: You might try to read it as slowly as you can. 

The Witness: Am I reading too fast? There is such a lot of material. 

Mr. MacNicou: I was just wondering what benefit it is to us anyway. 

The Wirness: Perhaps this material up to the present has not been of 
ich benefit except that it shows the basis upon which a man is entitled to 
te; that he must be registered. 

Mr. MacNicoxt: Our own regulations have that all established. 

The Witness: Oh yes; I am in agreement with what Mr. MacNicol says 
out a lot of this material being perhaps of very little service. 

The CuarrmMan: Iam not'so sure about that. It indicates one of the basic 
ineiples that should be a guide to us, and that is the active service voter 
ist be on the register or on the list or on the nominal roll, you can call it 
at you like—but he cannot vote without this fundamental qualification. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is all in now. 

The CHarrMaNn: In where? 

Mr. MacNicou: In the 1940 Election Act. 

The CuHarrMAN: Of course, that is in; but the point of interest to us is to 
cover whether or not some other system might possibly be devised. 

Mr. MacNicou: Would it not be better to take up our own 1940 Act and 
> whether or not it is possible for us to improve it; I think that would be more 
‘risfactory. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I quite agree with you that we are particularly inter- 
ed in our own regulations; but in view of the fact that this is such a recent 
+ and has such a definite bearing on the service voters there may be some 
sas in the material which Mr. Butcher has to present to us that would be of 
sistance to us in considering our own Act. There is probably some of it on 
ich we would possibly be wasting time, but you cannot-tell what is a waste 
time until you see what is in it. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Isnor: Is the general Act covering all these subdivided into three 
visions? 

The Wirnzss: In so far as the summary of this Act is concerned it is of 
mary importance; that is in the sense of amending the parent Act, in so far as 
ecial war provisions are made in this Act; but there are not so many changes 
the system of voting as one would suppose since the 1918 Act was changed. 
is more in relation to procedure than in relation to the system of voting. 

The Cuatrman: I think what Mr. Isnor wanted to know is whether this 
rislation is a separate Act with respect to active service voters or is it just 
part of the general election Act. Isn’t that what you wanted to know, Mr. 
nor? 

Mr. Isnor: Yes. 
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Mr. Green: I think it would be helpful to have it read. 


The CuatrmMan: I think we are somewhat at cross-purposes here. I thi 
Mr. Isnor has touched the vital spot. Apparently as I understand you, 
Isnor, that portion which Mr. Butcher wants to read relates to war worke 
overseas in the category of Y.M.C.A. workers or Knights of Columbus and t 
like whereas this resolution of the council relates to industrial war worke 
Perhaps we ought to let Mr. Butcher go ahead and give that information. 

Mr. MacKenzie: What Mr. Butcher is reading is the United Kingdo 
regulations. They have not got any war workers over here but they have g 
civilian people in the various boards at Ottawa and Washington. 

The CuairMAN: Let us have it. I think it will be informative anyhow b 
cause we may have that problem with our people who are overseas. 


The Wirness: Section 11 provides:— 


War Workers Abroad.— 


11. (1) Electoral registration regulations shall provide for conferrir 
on persons . . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you proceed with that, as I take it the system of voting in t 
United Kingdom Act consists of two ways, either by proxy or by post?—A. | 
personal vote if the opportunity arises. . 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: Three ways. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
~Q. Or by post?—A. Yes. 


By. the Chairman: 
Q. I wanted to ask you, Mr. Butcher, if you have any information as 
the method or procedure in voting by post?—-A. Yes, I have that a little later c 


War Workers Abroad.— 


11. (1) Electoral registration regulations shall provide for conferriz 
on persons for the time being registered in the National Register as pt 
sons engaged in war work abroad, right similar (as nearly as may be) 
those conferred by this part of this Act on seamen, and for making su 
modifications of this part of this Act in its application to persons 
registered as may appear to the Secretary of State to be necessary 
expedient for that purpose. 

(2) National registration regulations shall provide for the registi 
tion in the National Register as a person engaged in war work abroad 
any person who— 

(a) is certified on behalf of a government department to be engag 
in work of national importance outside the United Kingdc 
(whether ashore or afloat) in connection with any war in whi 
His Majesty may be engaged; and 

(6) makes such a declaration as may be prescribed by the reg 
lations; 


and for the circumstances in which a person registered as so engaged 
to cease to be so registered. 
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Then, the next section is more or less an answer to a question Mr. Isnor has 
referred to me. 


Registration officers.— 

13. (1) Sections twelve, sixteen and forty-five of the principal Act 
(which defines registration officers and their areas) shall apply for the 
purposes of the registration of electors under this Part of this Act as they 
apply for the purpose of such registration under that Act. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the registration officer for any con- 
stituency— 

(a) in accordance with this Part of this Act and electoral registration 
regulations, to compile and publish the register required for any 
election in the constituency, and to place, or cause to be placed, 
on the register the names of those entitled to be registered. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Right of person registered to vote.— 

16. (1) Subject to the provisions of this section, every person regis- 
tered under this Part of this Act for an election in any constituency 
shall be entitled to vote at that election: 

Provided that nothing in this Part of this Act shall entitle any person 
to vote if he is not a British subject, or is not of full age, or is subject 
to any legal incapacity. 

(2) A person shall not vote at a general election for more than one 
constituency (including a university constituency) other than that in 
which he is registered under this Part of this Act in respect of a residence 
qualification. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. What did you say about a university constituency?—A. 

(2).A person shall not vote at a general election for more than one 
constituency (including a university constituency) other than that in 
which he is registered under this Part of this Act in respect of a residence 
quabfcation. =... 

£). There are twelve university seats? A. Yes, but they are on proportional 
representation. 
Q. We will not have anything like that here—A. 

(3) Section twenty-two of the principal Act (which imposes a 
penalty for voting at a general election in more constituencies than is 
allowed by that Act) shall have effect as if the reference to that Act 
included a reference to this section. 


The next section is “Appointment of Proxies”. 


The Cuarrman: I think this is interesting if we want to get all the infor- 
mation on proxy voting, this part as to appointment of proxies. 


The WITNEssS: 
Appointment of proxies 


1. A proxy shall be appointed by means of a proxy paper issued 
by the registration officer to the person appointed as proxy, on an appli- 
cation made by the voter in accordance with electoral registration 
regulations. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: ee . 
That means that the voter himself has to make the application for the right 


to transfer his voting power to a proxy?—A. Absolutely; there is no questi 
about that, and it is repeated later on. ite oon 
2. Where an application is made by a voter for the issue of a proxy 


paper, it shall be the duty of the registration officer, on being satisfied that 


the voter is entitled to appoint a proxy, to issue a proxy paper to the — 
person appointed as proxy, unless the registration officer is satisfied 


that that person is not willing to be appointed or cannot lawfully be 
appointed by virtue of the following provisions of this Schedule. 
3. A proxy paper — 


(a) shall cease to be in force if a new proxy paper is issued by the 


registration officer on a further application by the voter; and 


(b) subject to the following provisions of this Schedule, may be 
cancelled by the voter by giving notice in that behalf to the — 
registration officer in the prescribed form and containing the 


prescribed particulars: 


Provided that this paragraph shall not apply to a proxy paper a 
issued on an application made by virtue of subparagraph (a) of para- 


~ graph 1 of the first schedule to this Act. 


I should explain what that particular paragraph refers to. The paragraph refers — 


to where a proxy is voted for a particular election only, and it will be quite 


obvious to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that could not be cancelled after 


the proxy had been appointed and with only three or four weeks or perhaps four 


or five weeks in which to make the change there might easily be two proxies _ 


appointed for the same individual. 


- By The Chairman: 


oe 


Toad 


ae 


Q. Is there any provision that the proxy must be the next of kin of the 


voter?—A. No, there is a provision with regard to it, that he may be but not 
that he must be. I will come to that very shortly. 
4. Subject to the last foregoing paragraph, a proxy paper shall 
remain in force — 
(c) in the case of a paper issued on the application of a service 
voter, so long as that voter remains entitled to appoint a proxy 
by virtue of the same seryice declaration, so ee 


6. Any application made by a service voter for the issue of a proxy 


paper, or notice given by a service voter cancelling a proxy paper, shall 


be transmitted to the registration officer concerned in such manner as a 


may be prescribed by national registration regulations, and those regula- 


tions may provide for the inclusion in the central index of service voters 
of such particulars as may be prescribed by those regulations with respect 
to the appointment of proxies and the cancellation of any such appoint- 


ment. 


7. A person shall not be appointed a proxy unless he is a British. : 


subject of full age and not subject to any legal incapacit; 


8. A voter shall not appoint more than one person as proxy to vote 


on his behalf in the same constituency, and in any case not more than 
two persons. : 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. What do you mean by two persons?—A. You still remember, do you 
not, that in the United Kingdom a man may vote on his residence qualifications — 


and, in another constituency, also on his business qualifications. 
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8. A voter shall not appoint more than one person as proxy to vote 
on his behalf in the same constituency, and in any case not more than 
two persons. 2 


I do not quite understand the meaning of that last. part. 


Q. Does the British Act not simply state that a man shall have one vote?— 
A. In one constituency he has one vote and one vote only. I do not quite see 
the point of that myself. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. Would that mean that a soldier overseas who appointed, for example, a 
judge as a proxy would lose his vote?—A. Because the judge could not vote; 
that is exactly the point. Therefore, he could name two people. In fact, that 
was distinctly stated in the older regulations. He could name two; if the first 
one suffered from disqualification or would not act then a second one might 
be named. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: It is an alternative. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Is there any restriction on the number of proxies a person can hold?— 
A. The next paragraph deals with that. 
12. A person shall not vote as proxy unless he is a British subject 
of full age and not subject to any legal incapacity. 
13. A person shall not vote as proxy at an election in any 
constituency on behalf of more than two voters of whom that person is 
neither the husband, wife, parent, grandparent, brother or sister. 


That is, a person may hold several proxies for members of his immediate 
family, but not for others than members of his immediate family. 


- By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. A father with five boys overseas could hold five proxies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And two others?—A. Yes, one for each member of his family that has 
named him ias proxy, so that it is quite possible for him to have several proxy 
votes. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


-Q. A family up in the Peace River district has eight sons and one daughter 
in the armed services, the father there could hold nine votes?—A. Yes. 

15. If— 

(a) any person votes or attempts to vote as proxy at an election 
in any constituency on behalf of more than two voters of whom 
that person is neither the husband, wife, parent, grandparent, 
brother or sister; 

(b) any person votes or attempts to vote as proxy at an election 
on behalf of another person when he knows, or has reasonable 
grounds for supposing that the proxy paper appointing him has 
been cancelled, or that that other person is dead, or that that 
other person is no longer entitled to vote at that election or to 
vote by proxy at that election; or : 

(c) any person, not being a British subject, or not being of full 
age, or being subject to any legal incapacity, votes or attempts 
to vote as proxy on behalf of another person; 

he shall be guilty of an illegal practice. 
1601—2 
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service “voter in the same way as an cee voter Woe i 
right, if that person is entitled to vote by post as an absent vote: 
own right at that election, and is also entered on the record of - xies 
as having been appointed proxy by the service voter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, that means the proxy may vote by post?—A 
undoubtedly. 
Provided that a person shall not be entitled to vote by post Tit 
this paragraph unless he has made an application to the registra: 
officer in that behalf in accordance with electoral registration regulation, 
and the registration officer is satisfied from the application of his identity 
with the person so appointed. 
(2) Where under this paragraph a person is entitled to vote by po 
at an election as proxy for a service voter, he shall not be entitled to vo 
otherwise than by post at the election as proxy for that voter. 


Mr. Chairman, that completes my presentation. 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: Dae 
Q. Mr. Butcher, can an active service voter vote by post direct?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. He can vote by post or his proxy can vote by post?—A. That is, if He ae 


proxy is entitled to vote by post in that same constituency. ae 

Q. You said there was some definition of full age?—A. Twenty-one eats ee, 

I read that at one point, the full age of twenty-one years. ae 
By Mr. Isnor: ae 

Q. Is there any provision such as we have for persons in the armed services? E 

-+A. No, they have no such provision. . Sag 


Mr. MacNicou: I have one or two questions that I want to ask Mr. 
Castonguay. Were the regulations that were in operation in the 1940 ‘lena a3 
for the taking of soldiers’ votes prepared by you? 5 


Mr. Castoncuay: I had a look at them several times before thee were % 
passed. x 


Mr. MacNicon: In the operation of those regulations did you make we" 
compilation of any difficulties you found or any suggestions that you woule z 
like to make where you said to yourself, “If there is another election duri 
my term as chief electoral officer I would recommend this?” Have Be ee 
any mental deductions as to what should be done? 


Mr. Castoneuay: I have some changes in mind that I am prepare¢ 
suggest if the occasion arises. 


Mr. MacNicou: I think the whole committee are imbued with one~ ee 
only, and that is to see that every soldier has a vote and that he votes a 
wishes. 


The CuHatrmMaAn: Apparently, Mr. MacNicol, I take it from your re 
—I do not want to start a discussion now but I did hope we wou we 


the direct ae as Bedvidae in the 1940 iesatantons rather than any th 
system? 


Mr. MacNicou: I was inviting information as to whether the oper 
that last direct vote in the 1940 general election was satire or 2 
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I qualified that by saying that the chief returning officer, who is an enthusiast 
in all these matters pertaining to elections, may have said to himself at the 
time, “Well now, if there is another election I would recommend such and 
such.” I am not sure whether it was not perfectly satisfactory. I have not 
heard many complaints against it. . 


Mr. Isnor: We will be calling Mr. Castonguay? 


The CuarrMan: Yes, he is available here and can be called any time and 
examined. He can give you all the information that is necessary, but what 
I had planned for the agenda for this particular meeting was to finish up with 
all the available information, in other words, exhaust the information. Then I 
was going to have a general discussion by the committee on the systems of 
voting. As I see it from the information available so far there are only three 
systems of voting. There is the proxy system, the voting by post system, and 
what I call voting in the field or the marking of the ballot by the active service 
voter. However, I should like, if it meets with the approval of the committee, 
to exhaust all the information that Mr. Butcher has gathered. I appreciate 
it may be a bit boring at times to listen to it, and that some of it may not be 
entirely relevant, but I feel that we should include all possible information so 
that when our discussion starts on the relative merits of the systems we will 
have this information available to refer to. 


Mr. MacNicon: Mr. Butcher stated he had finished. 

The CuairMan: With this part of it; he has got some more. 

Mr. Farr: Might I ask Mr. Castonguay whether he found the 1940 regula- 
tions fairly satisfactory? 


The CHarrman: Mr. Fair, would you permit that question to stand until 
we get into the meat of our problem? Let us exhaust the information so that 
‘the record will be complete. He has other information, Mr. MacNicol. 


Mr. MacNicor: All right. 


Mr. McNiven: Before you go on, I wonder if Mr. Butcher could explain 
to us in a little more detail the system for voting by post, and what regulations 
are provided for the purpose of giving the individual voter in the field the infor- 
mation as to who the candidates are, and the particular constituency in which 
he ought to vote? 


Mr. Stncuatr: Before that is answered, along Mr. MacNicol’s line I should 


~ like to make a suggestion. It is going to take a long time to go through all the 


systems. I think a quicker approach is to have Mr. Castonguay point out what 
were the difficulties, if any, with our old regulations. Then we can go on to the 
specific part of the other Acts and see how they solved the problems rather 
than go through all this business which I think is pretty well a waste of time 
for some of us here, anyhow. If we could take our existing Act and have Mr. 
Castonguay point out for us the difficulties, and say, “Here we did not get the 
vote, this group were not reached” then we could refer to the specific sections 
of the other Acts. I think it would speed up the work of the committee a great 
deal. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: As against that, Mr. Sinclair, we may go over a long 
list of regulations, but is it not perhaps some advantage to the committee in 
coming to a general conclusion as to the most desirable system we can use? 
We could then perhaps read our regulations with the background of the infor- 
mation as to these other systems rather than to go over all our regula- 
- tions and then say, “Oh, well, we have gone over our regulations but we do not 
approve of the system.” In other words, my thought would be—and I am 
merely throwing this out as a suggestion—that if we have the information, 
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come to a general conclusion perhaps as to what would be under the cireum- 
stances the best system to adopt, and then read our regulations with that back- 
ground in view, that it would perhaps be better. I am merely suggesting that, 
Will this take long, Mr. Butcher? ee 
The Wirness: I have quite a lot of material yet. ee 
Mr. Green: Mr. Chairman, some of us do not know very much about — | 
this question; certainly the members of the House who are not on the com- 
mittee will not know about it and their only opportunity to study the question 
will be by reading these reports. Therefore I think there is great value in 
letting Mr. Butcher complete his summary. As you said before we will have 
available a complete picture. SA 
Mr. McCvaie: I think we should continue and have this information. 
The CuarrmMAN: What is the consensus of opinion of this committee? 


Mr. MacNicou: I agree, but I understood Mr. Butcher to say he had com- a 
pleted the matter he was dealing with. . ee 


The CuarmMan: You will recollect that at our request Mr. Butcher inter- 
viewed the commissioners, the High Commissioners for Australia and New 
Zealand, and the representative for South Africa. I am only one member of 
this committee, but I am inclined to favour our proceeding to have that informa- 
tion complete. Some of it may irrelevant, but all of it will be very useful to” - 
members of the House who are not members of this committee. And, if Mr, — 
MacNicol will allow his question to stand over until Mr. Butcher has completed 
his submission, perhaps that would be better. By the way, Mr. Butcher, have 
you anything with regard to postal voting? pee ; 

The Wrrness: Yes; whenever a person wishes to vote by post he makes an 
application in the prescribed form to the registrar. 

Mr. McNiven: Is that in England? 

Mr. MacNicou: Just the same as it is in Canada or anywhere else. ae 

The Wirness: I may say that in the United Kingdom he applies to the 
registrar for permission to vote by post and a ballot is sent to him. I do not ~~ 
know whether any other information is sent to him with regard to the candidates, 


~ 


there is nothing in the regulations. wa 


Hon. Mr. McLarry: Which is the same system as the one they have in 
Australia. 57 oe 


hatye v: 


The Wrrnuss: It is just about the same. And then the service voter hasto 
mark his ballot and see that it is in the hands of the registrar to be counted 
on voting day; it must be there before the close of polling. 


Mr. McNiven: And nomination only takes place a week before the voting ae 
day. 5 ee 
The Wrrness: But it is only in the United Kingdom; the postal vote applies ~~ 
only in the United Kingdom. Only electors residing in the United Kingdom ~ 
can vote by post. Of course, you know that distances are not great and it is) 
quite possible within a week or seven or eight days—eight days I think it isnow. 
_ Mr. McNiven: The system is something like the present day voting regula-- ets 
tions in certain of the provinces, British Columbia for instance. se 
The Witness: Something like we had at one time. OF cs 


_ The Cramman: Is it the wish of the committee that we go on with this erie 
information? See 


Mr. McCvaia: I think we should. 
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The Wirness: In addition to the information that I gave to the committee 
with respect to New Zealand I have ascertained from the office of the High 
Commissioner the following:— 


The Electoral (Members of the Forces) Regulations, 1941. Election 
of 1943 was held on September 25th. (Nomination Day was August 
21st). 


From that you will see that there are yeah thirty-five Hee between 
nomination and polling. As you probably remember that was one of the features 
which really concerned the election officials in 1940; the period of time that 
elapsed between nomination day and polling. It really was not long enough. 


Mr. McNiven: You are referring to Canada where two weeks apply? 
The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. McNiven: Here it is thirty-five days? 

The Witness: Yes. et 

Mr. McNiven: I think that is very important. 


The WIrness: 


Printed Rolls of all members of armed services were provided for the 
use of election officials of all units containing a sufficient number of such 
members. 


I saw these rolls in the office of the High Commissioner and they were quite 
interesting; and I asked the gentleman whom I interviewed whether it would 
be possible to get a copy of these rolls to every unit, and he said no, it was not; 
where there were just a few men attached to some unit, perhaps the Imperial 
forces or the Canadian forces or the Air force, the roll was not sent in at all, 
but when the votes were cast they were checked from the roll. That was in the 
hands of the chief electoral officer for the district. 

Every member of the armed forces was required to produce his pay- 
book, if one had been issued to him, when voting, and the official receiving 
the vote was instructed to endorse the fact of the member having voted, 
on such pay-book. If no pay-book had been issued to the member he 

-might, on proving his qualifications, vote on “declaration”. 


I asked if every member of the armed forces was required to produce his pay- 
~ book, and whether all of the men in Canada had pay-books, and I was informed 
that they had not. 


Mr. MacNicou: I don’t get what you are referring to. 


The Witness: To the pay-books. So that practically all voted by declara- 
tion; that is, they made a declaration as to their qualifications to vote and that 
was held to be sufficient. 


Any member of the armed forces was entitled to vote whether or not 
of the full age of 21 years. 

The chief electoral officer appointed the necessary number of special 
‘returning officers, and the special returning officers appointed other 
officials whose services were required in taking the vote. No provision 
was made for the appointment of scrutineers by political parties. 
Immediately after nominations were complete the chief electoral officer 
telegraphed or cabled a list of all candidates in every electoral district 
to each special returning officer who, in turn, supplied a copy of such 
list to every election official taking part in the election within his area. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Power, Mr. Butcher is explaining the system of voting 
in New Zealand. 
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The Wrrness: With respect to the votes outside of the dominion. : dealt 


with the votes within the dominion at the last meeting. Here is the feature that ae 


I would draw to the attention of the committee:— 


The list of candidates also stated the political affiliaien of each mA 


candidate. 


The machinery employed in the actual taking of the vote of mem- 


bers of the armed forces, whether within or without New Zealand, was 


practically the same as that employed in Canada in 1940, except that 
civilians entitled to vote in New Zealand were employed in the actual 
taking of the vote whenever possible. In cases in which the number of — 


members of the New Zealand armed forces in any unit was very small, 


the services of members of such forces were often used. And where : 
there were a few members of the New Zealand armed forces attached 
to units of the Imperial or other forces, the cooperation of the command- 2 


ing officers of such units was sought and always obtained. 


The gentleman whom I interview said that whenever they asked the . 
assistance of officers, officers of other forces, they met with an immediate and ~ 


ready response and ‘full cooperation. 
When sending voting material to election officers, the spuenn return- 


ing officers were “permitted to enclose printed manifestos setting forth 
the platforms of the various parties. The manifestos were prepared and 
printed by the parties themselves, and at their own expense. In Canada — 


these manifestos took the form of a single publication of several sheets, 
entitled “New Zealand Election News Sheet”. 


I managed to procure a copy of what they permitted to be issued through the 
election officials of the various’ units. 


I was informed that in several cases the result of the poll was changed 


when the votes of armed services electors were added to the totals 
obtained under civilian voting. 


I mention that because it was one of the questions raised in this committee — 


in respect to the Ontario elections. 
Hon. Mr. Powrr: What is that again? 
The Wirness: I was informed that in several cases the result on the poll 


was changed when the votes of armed service electors were added to the 


totals obtained under civilian voting. 
Hon. Mr. Power: Yes, it changed ten seats. 


) 


The Witness: I did not put it that way. That is what I was told. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


The Wirness: I secured a copy of this election news sheet and will be 
very pleased to show it to the members. \ 


The CuamMan: I will pass around this manifesto of the labour party, for 


the benefit of those who may want to see it. 


The Wirness: I also obtained a copy of the list of candidates, with a key. — : ; 
The Cuairman: I will also pass around this list of candidates. Vomaa oe 4 


Mr. Butcher, that that was handed over to each election officer? 


The Witness: To each election. officer where there were service voters gi 


the voter was furnished with a copy of this. 


Hon. Mr. McLarry: And all the parties were permitted to put out a sheet? oy 


The Wrrness: If they chose to do so, they were permitted to do so. 
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Hon. Mr. McLarty: There were four of them. 


Hon. Mr. Power: To what extent are parties recognized in their election 
lists normally, do you know? 


. The Witness: No, I do not know. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: According to this sheet there are 19 different parties. - 
Hon. Mr. Power: Did you say parties? 
Hon. Mr. McLarry: Powers, or groups. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


The Cuairman: Well, gentlemen, are there any more questions with respect 
to the system of voting in New Zealand? 


Mr. Isnor: There is just one question about the age. In one report he 
“made to us Mr. Butcher referred to the matter of age; in this case it is twenty- 
one, as I understand it. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: In New Zealand. 

Mr. Isnor: And you follow that up by saying it would almost appear from 
the wording they were apparently ready to use the pay-book. 

The Wirness: That might possibly be. 

Mr. Isnor: I was going to say that in looking up the journals of the parlia- 
ments of the Empire, the main number, men were not sent overseas until they 
were twenty-one years of age. That might hit it. 

The Wirnress: Yes. The thing I had in mind was that the registration 
was compulsory and that no person could be registered until he was twenty-one 
years of age. That is what I based my opinion on, that the voter must be of 
the full age of twenty-one years. 

Mr. MacKenzie: You stated this morning, Mr. Butcher, that there is no 
age on it. 

~ The Wrrness: Yes, that is what the official informed me, notwithstanding 
my own opinion, which was only an opinion, based upon special features of the 
Elections Act, that they would have to be twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. MacNicout: But whether he is a soldier or a civilian he is told to 
register. 

The Wirness: Yes, he is compelled to register, and there is a severe penalty 
if he does not register. 


Mr. MacNicot: Even a soldier? 

The Witness: It applies to every person. Every person on reaching the 
age of twenty-one must register within a limited period of time. 

Hon. Mr. Power: And how about the men from New Zealand who are in 
, Canada, they didn’t have a chance to register? 


The Wirness: They made a declaration. There is provision in the Act 
for them to vote by declaration. Naturally, they had to swear to their 
qualifications, usually before one of their own officers, or some commissioned 
officer who would attest that he believed the information in the statement to 
be correct. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Power, New Zealand sent out its own officers, special 
officers who went to several training camps, and we co-operated very closely 
with them. 
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Hon. Mr. Power: When they were isolated I presume they voted betore 
an officer? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Cuamman: Yes, we usually appointed the adjutant of the unit, say 
at Bali-Bali, to co-operate with the New Zealand officer there. 


Mr. McNiven: What steps did they take to confirm the allocation of ifs : 
voters as to constituencies? For instance, you take the case of Auckland, there 


you have the ridings of Auckland Central, Auckland East, Auckland Burroughs. 
and Auckland West; how was the voter going to know which one of these | 


divisions he votes in. 


Mr. MacNicou: Just the same as they do in Toronto; the boys know, the _ 
riding they belong to. 


The Wirness: Where there is any trouble the voters’ roll would show the 
proper constituency. I was informed by the gentleman whom I interviewed 
that every effort was made to make quite sure that the voter knew where he 
should vote, and then they simply sorted his vote to that particular electoral 
district. 


Mr. McNiven: Suppose the voter says: I vote at 275 Smith Street— 


The Wirness: They had a key map which would be of assistance. These — 
maps are official. They are provided to each election officer, and from them 
it was possible to discover almost surely the electoral district in which the voter | 
was entitled to vote. 


The CuHarRMAN: The next is Australia. 


The Wirness: Election August 21, 1943. Nominations—July 30. The 
High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia in reply to my request 
for information, made on behalf of the committee, with respect to the manner 
of taking the votes of active service electors in the election of 1943, kindly 


deputed Mr. Ralph Harry of his staff, to provide me wth full information with 


respect thereto. Most of the information thus given is confirmation of the 


memorandum presented by me to the committee on the 17th instant. There is, ~ 


however, one particular feature that my study of the Commonwealth (War- 

Time) El lection Act had failed to reveal. The copy of that Act sent to me by 

Mr. Harry contains a typewritten amendment which reads as follows:— 
10A. At each place where th votes of members of the forces are to 

be taken, the officer in charge of the voting shall post in a conspicuous 

position a copy of the printed list showing the names of the candidates 

and their party designations (if any), and each officer before whom votes 


are being recorded shall, when handing the requisite ballot-paper to a “ 


voter, direct the attention of the voter to that list and to the fact that 
the parties represented by the respective candidates may be ascertained 
therefrom. chaos 
Section 6 of the Act is also amended. 
Now, here you get the matter to which Mr. Isnor was referring ee 
Section 6 of the Act is also amended by the deletion of the words “who is” 


not under the age of twenty-one years”, as one of the qualifications for voting 


of members of the forces. FR 
I do not know whether this amendment which follows was made by Order — 


in Council, but it struck me as rather strange that it should be put on in type: SE 
written form on the copy sent to me. ae 


Mr. MacNicou: A person has to be twenty-one years of age? 
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The Wrrness: Yes, but any member of the forces if sider twenty-one may 
VOU. 


Mr. MacNicou: They may vote? 


The Witness: Yes, whether or not they are minors. Further amendments 
to the Act are as follows:— 

Subject to this section a member of the forces who is on authorized 

absence from his unit may, during the hours fixed for the polling at any 
place where arrangements have been made for members of the forces to 
record their votes under the provisions of this Act, attend and vote at 
that place. 
- Each candidate may, by notice in writing or by telegram addressed 
to the returning officer or presiding officer, appoint one scrutineer to repre- 
sent him at the polling at any place at which the votes of members of 
the forces are being taken under the provisions of this Act, and any 
scrutineer so appointed shall, subject to the provisions of section one 
hundred and nine of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1940, be 
entitled to ‘be present at that polling. 

Mr. Chairman, I have as far as possible made note of those features that 
differ from the features adopted in Canada in 1940, and that is one of them. 
When voting is actually in progress, the following is the procedure:— 

the officer shall initial on the back and issue to the voter— 

A Senate ballot-paper for the state of which the voter’s division forms 
part on which have been printed the names of all the candidates in the 
order and grouped as required by the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Electoral Act; and A House of Representatives ballot-paper for the voter’s 
division (if the House’ of Representatives election in that division is 
contested) on which the officer has written, in alphabetical order, the 
names (but not the party designations) of all the candidates for that 
division as appearing on the list supplied to that officer; 

You will notice that the party affiliations of the candidate are stated on the 
list but not on the ballot-paper. 
shall direct the attention of the voter to the posted list of candidates 
and to the fact that the parties represented by the respective candidates 
may be ascertained therefrom. 
_ That is the supplementary information that I have with regard to Australia. 
I could not obtain any more. 

Hon. Mr. Power: And may I ask there, does the elector get a ballot- 
paper with the names of all the candidates im all the constituencies, or only 
the constituency. in which he has a right to vote? 

The Wirness: All the candidates for that division in the part of the list 
supplied to them. 

Hon. Mr.. McLarty: What is a division? 

The Wrrness: One constituency. 

‘Hon. Mr, Powrr: So there may be a number of men in one constituency. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Yes. 

Mr. MacNicou: With regard to the Senate, the whole state is one con- 
stituency. 

The Wirness: I did not bother much about the Senate because I did not 
feel that that would be of interest to the committee. 


Latest I nda ie in con kction with th a use OL prese 
tives they have a system of transferable votes. pie ees faa eae 


The Wirness: Yes, in the Senate they have ie 


The CuairMAN: Perhaps I should call Mr. MacNicol to 
word. 


Mr. MacNicot: But it is a proper name, Mr. Ohne 


The Wirness: In the memorandum submitted last week, I 
there had to be an ere of information as. Deus the 


first jasianeon 


Mr. MacNrcou: And whoever gets the first cate nN 5 
advantage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you recollect what time elapses between no 
day and polling day in Australia? Vege aie 


The Wirness: In 1943 the Hora Lors were held on July 30th 
election on August 21st. 


Mr. MacNicot: Maybe you are right, Mr, Chairman: sae 
have been called to order when I referred to the Australian Senate. oe 


The CuHatrMAN: That is about twenty days? 


The Wrirness: That is twenty-two days; and there is a ee of ‘th 
five days in New Zealand between nomination day and polling ae = 


The CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions? 
petton: cae Power: I wonder, did you inquire as to anes mech 


The Witness: You mean in New Zealand? 


Hon. Mr. Power: Yes. Is there a longer period between the i i 
writs and election day? tase 


The Wirness: It is thirty-five days between nominations and 


Hon. Mr. Power: Did you inquire as to how they manage to oe u 
hike these? 


The Witness: No, I did not. I understand that the infor be 
from New Zealand here. I understand your question to mean how 
to know what the affiliations of these candidates are. 


Hon. Mr. Power: This list must have been cabled. 
The Witness: It was cabled here, that is it exactly. 
Hon. Mr. Power: Then it was printed in Canada. _ 
The Wirness: Just the same as the manifesto was printed i in 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: This manifesto was printed in Canada? 


The Wirness: It was printed in Canada. Each party 
material. ehee 


Hon. Mr. Power: Did they not eee it to isola 
world such as India or Burma? 


The Witness: They would not know there. 
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Well now that completes the supplementary information with regard to 
Australia. 


The CHatrRMAN: What else have you? 


The Wirness: South Africa. I did not get much information from South 
Africa. I had quite an agreeable letter from the gentleman with whom I com- 
municated but he said unfortunately that he had practically no information with 
regard to the election which was held, or regarding election material, as it had 
all been shipped back to the Union of South Africa. He admitted that he could 
not give me any definite information but he said that he would send for the 
information; which, of course, may be several months in coming. I thanked 
him for that. 

Mr. McNiven: Before you leave Australia, did you get any information 
from the High Commissioner as to the number who voted as compared to the 
number who were entitled to vote? 


The Wirness: No, I did not. He had not a lot of information but he gave 
me a mass of material that he had and I very carefully looked it over and it 
certainly contained nothing that related to that particular feature because I 
would have made a note of it if there had been any, I am quite sure. 


The CHarrRMAN: What else have you? 


The Witness: With regard to South Africa I was not able to obtain very 
much, as I said. Possibly gentlemen would like me to read what I have here. 


The CHarRMAN: Possibly you could summarize it and give us an approxima- 
tion of what it contains. 


The Witness: It is not easy to approximate. However, there is one feature 
it contains which I think would be of special interest to the committee :— 
Section 2 (2): Any person exercising the right given to him by the 
above subsection shall not give his vote directly in favour of any 
individual candidate, but in... . favour of a political party or group, 
and shall so mark the ballot paper issued to him as to indicate his prefer- 
ence for one of the political parties or groups mentioned in the ballot 
paper, or the order of his preferences as between two or more, or all the 
parties or groups so mentioned, and his votes shall be counted accordingly, 
provided a representative of a political party or group for which he has 
so indicated a preference, is a candidate for election in the division upon 
the voters’ list in which the voter is. enrolled. 


The service voter outside of the Union of South Africa during an election 
only votes for a party. I think you will be interested in the provision which 
relates to that and I will read it to you:— ~ 

Section 9: The governor general may make regulations in regard to 
any of the following matters :— 
(a) Appointment of the necessary number of election officers; 
(b) By what method and by whom it is to be determined what 
political party or group is represented by any candidate nomin- 
ated for election at such an election as is referred to in Section 2 
above; 

So in that case the political affiliation of the candidate is decided by regu- 
lations; by what method and by whom it is difficult to determine. There are 
two or three paragraphs that I have not read; would it be in order to have them 
included in the report? 


¢ 


re Hon. Mase Agreed. 2 ao ; ae ey pace 


‘The WItNEss:— COS a ee : - 
Act No. 30 of the year 1940. oe ek are ee ; oe 

Every white person in the union must within three month of 
ing twenty-one years apply for registration as a voter. Thi 
for non-registering is one pound for the first offence, eae 
five pounds for the second. : 
Act 23 of 1941: 

A member of the defence forces is to be roomie e as ets 
to reside in the electoral division in which he resided immec 
the date of his enlistment. Gera gs je: 

In 1941 a special census was taken and it was provided hat he 
of members of the defence forces, and names of civilians shoul a sh 
in separate sections of the voters’ lists. rie te 

Whenever a registering officer or a revising eee is requir 
any notice to a person who is a member of the defence for 
send a copy of such notice to the Secretary for Defence. T 
for Defence is required to send a statement to such officer, gi 
information available to him which has a bearing upon th 


The Active Service Voters’ Act. No. 37 of fae 


defence forces outside the union during any portion of the per! 
nomination day and polling day at a eceeta oe shall be 


can be made to enable him to do so. 
Section 4: The chief electoral officer shall, in so far as it is p 
do so, cause arrangements to be made in accordance with th 
made under Section 9, to enable the persons to whom the r 
by Section 2, to exercise that right. Provided that no pers 
allowed to give his vote outside the union during or after. tk 
four days oe on, and ONS Pe cay - 


The Wena I don’t ike what they would do. 
Mr. Green: He would be out of luck. 
The Wirness: I am sure he would be. 


The CuamrMan: Mr. Butcher, have you any information as 
regulations passed? 


The Wirness: I am sorry, I have no information other th 
gathered from the act itself, because the Commissioner—I thin 
is the title—was unable to give me information. He did not he 

was all sent back to South Africa. 


The Wines I have some information as to vote i on 
inces: Manitoba, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and Prince 


it will be of interest to you we will have it included in the 
would like to hear it read. 
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With respect to Manitoba it is interesting to note: there is no provision for 
taking the vote of extra provincial members of the forces. 
In British Columbia an arrangement was made:— 

(1) an active service elector who has resided for six months in the 
province of British Columbia, and for one month in the electoral district 
in which he is entitled to vote, may be registered and vote, whether or not 
of the full age of twenty-one years. 

(2) an active service elector within the province during the period 
of an election may vote at a polling place established at each unit, under 
practically the same conditions as in the case of civilian voters. 

(3) an extra-provincial active service elector, subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, is entitled to vote at a general election within the prov- 
ince, whether or not his name is then on a list of voters. 


I think a special returning officer was appointed to take the votes in any 
other province within the dominion. I cannot find that reference just at the 
moment. 


The CHatrMan: Is this the voting by proxy, or by direct ballots? 
The Witness: By direct ballot. 


The CuHatrMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee that that should be put 
‘in the record? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

The WITNEss: 

(4) Subsection 7 of Section 18A reads as follows: 

The regulations made pursuant to subsection (6) shall, having regard 
to circumstances and conditions existing at the time, follow, with such 
variations as may be deemed advisable, the principles adopted in the 
active service voting regulations issued by the chief electoral officer of 
Canada and made for the purpose of the Dominion General Election 
of 1940. 

(5) Scrutineers to be present at the counting of the votes are to be 
appointed by the provincial secretary, upon the recommendation of lead- 
ers of political parties having a representation of not less than six mem- 
bers in the legislature. If such recommendations are not made, the deputy 
provincial secretary may make the necessary number of appointments. 

: (6) In every electoral district the ballot paper indicates the political 
party or interest represented by each candidate by the name of the 
political party or interest represented being printed on the ballot paper. 

(7) The Lieutenant Governor in Council defines and constitutes 
administrative areas in the Dominion of Canada (excluding British 
Columbia), Newfoundland, and the United Kingdom, and from time to 
time establishes polls and other facilities for the taking of the vote in 
the various units within each area. 

(8) The Lieutenant Governor in Council may appoint a special 
election officer who shall have the general supervision of the registration 
of active service electors, and the taking of the vote of active service 
electors, pursuant to these regulations. Other officials appointed are: 
supervising special deputy returning officers, one of whom is appointed to 
supervise the registration and the taking of the vote in each adminis- 
trative area; special deputy returning officers for each unit where a poll 
is established, and special poll clerks for such units and for the office of 
the supervising special returning officer. 

(9) It is provided that no poll shall be established and no facilities 
for voting be provided in any unit unless in the opinion of the Lieutenant 

Governor in Council there are in that unit a sufficient number of electors 
: to justify a poll. 
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(10) The procedure in connection with taking and recording the “4S 
votes was practically the same (except in certain minor details) as in ts 
the Dominion Election of 1940, but it should be noted that the printed 
list of names, addresses and occupations of candidates also stated the _ 
party affiliation of each candidate. | 
(11) 10,509 active service se were cast. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. What about Nova Scotia?—A. There was no provision for extra- 
provincial voting. 
Mr. MacNicou: We do not need that then. 
Mr. McNiven: These facts should be noted in the record. 


The CuatrmMan: You might note that there is no provision for extra- 
provincial voting in Manitoba or Nova Scotia. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might just give a very brief 
summary here of some of the outstanding features. It will not take a moment. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of what?—A. Of the various election Acts in the various jurisdictions 
Q. A sort of summary?—A. Yes. 
Q. Let us have it—-A. 1. Electoral laws which provide that either the list 
of electors or the ballot paper shall indicate the political affiliation of the © 
candidate: (a) British Columbia—on lists and on ballot paper. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. On the ballot paper, too?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Stating what the party is?-—A. Yes, I have a sample ballot here. | 
(6) Australia—on lists of electors, not on ballot paper; 
(c) New Zealand—on lists of electors, not on ballot papers; 
2. Active Service minors may vote at elections in:— 
Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Dominion of Canada, 
Ontario, 
British Columbia. 
3. Votes cast by defence voters in the Union of South Africa, who are — 
outside the Union during an election, must be for parties only. ea 
4. In every case a service voter may only vote in the electoral district in 
which he ordinarily resided immediately before his enlistment. 


That 1s a summary of the answers to four questions that are repeatedly is 
asked. 


The Cuatrman: To complete the summary the proxy system of voting 
prevails in the United Kingdom and in Ontario? 


By Mr. MacNicol: i, ea 
Q. You have the Ontario Act there?—A. Yes, but I was instructed to get rie 
a lot of information as to the effect of it. ats 


Mr. MacNicou: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Butcher that Tier ig 
he wishes to do so he should visit Toronto and see the chief electoral officer. > 
He is very busy being the clerk of the house. ; 


_ The Cuarrman: I am just wondering whether Ontario is not anxious to 
give us the information for this reason, that in the speech from the throne there — 


_. 
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was an indication there will be an amendment to the Active Service Voters 
Act. I think they have no desire to give us the information until the actual _ 
bill is introduced in the provincial house. 


_ Mr. MacNicon: Perhaps that is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just to complete that summary, the proxy system prevails 
in the United Kingdom and Ontario, and in all other countries there is a system 
of direct vote by the active service voter marking the ballot. 


The Witness: That is right. 
Mr. MacNicou: The same as was used in our last general election. 


The Cuairman: The principle is the same. It is surrounded by different 
forms of procedure. , 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does that complete your remarks?—A. There was one other matter 
referred to Mr. Castonguay, I think, not to me, a memorandum respecting the 
procedure followed in taking the 1942 plebiscite. 


The CHAIRMAN: Somebody asked for that at the last meeting. We might 
put it in the record instead of reading it. Is that agreeable? Are there any 
highlights that you would like to stress? 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: There is not much to it that would be applicable here. 
There were no votes according to constituencies. All overseas votes were votes 
at large. Unless there is something in the actual machinery of marking the 
ballot and putting it in the second envélope and mailing it there is not much in 
the plebiscite that would be of assistance to us. 


Mr. McCuaic: There might be something in the machinery with reference 


- to how the ballot was sent to the soldiers. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will put it in the record. 


The Witness: The memorandum reads:— 


MeEmorANDUM respecting the procedure followed in taking the vote of the 
Canadian service voters at the Dominion plebiscite held on 27th April, 
1942. 

1. The procedure followed at the plebiscite may be summarized as follows:— 

2. The chief plebiscite officer was directed to exercise the administrative 
conduct of the plebiscite: the chief plebiscite officer being designated as the 
person who was holding office as chief electoral officer under sections 3 and 4 of 
The Dominion Elections Act, 1938. 

3. Seven voting territories were established, the first of these comprising 
the United Kingdom, with headquarters at London, England; the second com- 
prising the British West Indies, with headquarters at Kingston, Jamaica; the 
third comprising Newfoundland, with headquarters at St. John, Newfoundland; 
the fourth comprising the maritime provinces, with headquarters at Halifax; 
the fifth comprising the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with headquarters 
at Ottawa; the sixth comprising the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and the Yukon Territory, with headquarters at Edmonton, and the 
seventh comprising the province of British Columbia, with headquarters at 
Vancouver. 

4. A special returning officer was appointed for each of these seven voting 
territories, together with a staff composed of one chief assistant, six scrutineers 
nominated by the leaders of the various political parties, and the necessary 
number of clerical assistants. 

- 5. Immediately after the issue of the proclamation ordering the plebiscite, 
the chief plebiscite officer informed the Minister of National Defence of the 
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name and address of every special returning officer, and the voting forriioty a 
assigned to each. The Minister of National Defence then advised each special 
returning officer of the name, rank and address of every commanding officer 
with whom the special returning officer should communicate for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the taking of the votes of Canadian service voters. 

6. The special returning officer then notified each commanding officer of 
the issue of the proclamation ordering the plebiscite. Such commanding officer __ 
published in orders a notice of the plebiscite and informed the special returning _ 
officer of the approximate number of Canadian service voters in his unit. 

7. The chief plebiscite officer furnished each special returning officer with — 
the required quantity of ballot paper, inner envelopes, outer envelopes and other 
necessary supplies. The distribution of ballot paper and other supplies to | 
the commanding officers was made by the special returning officer. Pace 

8. The votes of Canadian service voters were cast before a.commissioned —— _ 
officer designated by the commanding officer of his unit. ee 

9. The qualifications of Canadian service voters at the plebiscite were as” 
follows:— 


Every person, man or woman, and irrespective of age, who, being — 
a British subject, is a member of the naval, military or air forces of 
Canada and who, having been placed on active service or called out for 
training, service or duty, is serving in any of the said forces, or who, 
being a member of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps or the Royal — 
Canadian Air Force (Women’s Division), is serving therein with full — 
pay and allowances, shall (whether stationed within or without Canada) — 
be entitled to vote at a plebiscite; provided such person at the time — 
he or she became a member of any such forces or corps was ordinarily _ 
resident in Canada. Sch eas 

10. Before receiving a baliot paper each Canadian service voter was — 
required to make a declaration on the back of the outer envelope giving his 
name, rank»and regimental number, together with the name of the place in — 
Canada with street address, if any, ‘where he was residing prior to his enlist- 
ment. The Canadian service voter was then handed a ballot paper and a plain 
inner envelope in which he was required to place the ballot paper after his vote ~_ 
had been cast, by making a cross in one of the spaces provided for that purpose. ~ — 
The inner envelope, after it had been sealed by the voter, was handed to the 
commissioned officer who, in full view of the voter, placed it in a completed © 
outer envelope and handed the same to the voter for mailing to the special 
returning officer whose name and address were printed on such outer envelope. . ~ 
This envelope was carried free of postage in Canada. In the voting territories — 
established outside of Canada the necessary postage stamps were affixed by the — 
special returning officers before the blank outer envelopes were distributed Bs 
commanding officers. ea 

11. The completed outer envelopes were received by the special returnin 
officer and when found to be in order they were parcelled in 500’s and safely — 
stored away until the hour fixed for the counting of the votes. Outer envelope: 
containing ballot papers cast at the plebiscite were not sorted by electoral | 
districts. Voting at the plebiscite by Canadian service voters stationed within — 
and without Canada was held during the period between April 13 and 25, 1942 
both days included but excepting the intervening Sunday. 

12. Outer envelopes containing ballot papers cast by Canadian servi 
voters which reached the special returning officer after the 27th April, 1 
(polling day), were directed to be laid aside unopened. 

13. The ordinary voter plebiscite regulations prescribed that Ganadinnes 
active service do not cease to ordinarily reside at their place of enlistment. 
Canada. Therefore, any such voter who happened to be at his pisces of ond } 
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‘residence on polling day at the plebiscite was entitled to vote as a civilian voter 
if he had not already voted as a Canadian service voter. 

14. The counting of the votes cast by Canadian service voters Bexar at 
8 o’clock p.m. on polling day at the plebiscite, and was completed on Monday, 
May 4, 1942. The counting was done by scrutineers working in pairs under the 
supervision of the special returning officer. 

15. Reports of the voting were duly received from each special returning 
officer. These reports were compiled by the chief plebiscite officer who, at a 
later date, published a statement of the number of votes cast at the plebiscite 
by Canadian service voters stationed within and without Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there anything else, Mr. Butcher?—A. That brings me to the end 
of my submission for today. . 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. I wonder if I might clear up a doubt in my own mind. The British 
‘service man, say in Africa, has the right to vote either by proxy or by direct 
‘vote?—A. No, only by proxy; no arrangements are made for taking the vote of 
the service voter outside of the ee inedony 


- By Mr. MacNicol: 
Q. That is the same as in Ontario, is it not?—A. Just the same; his proxy 
is sent back. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Voting by posting is restricted?—-A. To the eaten Kingdom only. 


The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, we have half an hour, and I thought I would 
take the occasion to discuss and dispose, if possible, of the matter of Mr. Gillis’ 
submissinon with respect to direct representation. J asked Mr. Butcher to 
prepare a memorandum which is rather short on the legal-or constitutional 
question which it involves. I am sure it will be of interest to the committee if 
we proceed with that now and discuss it. 


The Witness: The basis of representation of the provinces in the House 
of Commons is to be found in the British North America Act, 1867. 
Section 37 of the Act of 1867 reads as follows:— 

The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova 
Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick. 

Section 51 provides as follows:— 

On the completion of the census’ in the year One Theat Tage 
Hundred and Seventy-one, and of each subsequent decennial census, the 
representation of the four provinces shall be readjusted by such authority, 
in such manner, and from such time, as the parliament of Canada from 
time to time provides, subject and according to the following rules:— 
(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of sixty-five members; 

(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a number 

of members as. will bear the same proportion to the number of its 

' population (ascertained at such census) as the number sixty-five 

bears to the number of the population of Quebec (so ascertained). 
Section 146 of the Act of 1867 reads as follows:— 

It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, on Addresses from the houses 
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of the parliament of Canada, and from the houses a 
legislatures of the colonies or provinces of Newfoundland, Pr 
Island, and British Columbia, to admit those colonies or | 
any of them, into the Union, and on Address from the hov 
aaa of hagowe to admit eee Land and the Nort 


eee ie the Be eee of the United Ringdom of Great Brit a 
Treland. : e 

By the British North America Act, 1870, the province of Man: 
established and admitted into the Dominion of Canada. Eats 
In the year 1870 British Columbia was admitted into the domin 1 

in the year 1873 Prince Edward Island was admitted. 2 
In 1905 the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were establish 


admitted into the dominion. « : 
In each of the above cases it was provided that “the representation of 1 
province shall . . . . be readjusted from time to time according 0 


provisions of section 51 of the British North America Act, 1867.” a 
By an amendment to the British North America Act, dated 19th of May 
1915, the number of senators in Canada was increased from 72 to 96, ten o 
whom would represent Nova Scotia, ten of whom would represent. New Brun 
and four would represent Prince ‘Edward Island. 
A further amendment of the same date reads as follows:— 


: 51A. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, a province shall ate 
be entitled to a number of members in the House of Commons not | 
than the number of senators representing such province. ites 

_ Following the census of 1931, representation by provinces was as follows: 


- MEMBERS 

HGATIO eaccs Ste eS an oR ils Oe dan i, ee 82 
QUED OG 2 Pasa pa wis CEPI 2 ae aay Sor Ree 65 
INO Va“ SCOUS: fas ee ah a a eee ee oe 12 
New Brinswitk = cea acm otic oe feo amare ate 10 
Pin cek.dwhrd taawGs. on 4 no eee ees 

BistisnnC Glamis pee eae oo ee ee 16 
MEA HA GOD Bi os here eerie eee a ee a en ee 17 
PASKALCHCWOL sy weer a hae ee en tee tis eee 21 
ADOT LO. oven ti kee ees nn ee eee 17 
AOI cap tthe Spee ns were teerar a ees ahem . 

Section 52 of the Act reads as follows: pat 


The number of members of the House of Commons may be 
time to time increased by the parliament of Canada, provid 
proportionate representation of the provinces prescribed by. th 
is not thereby disturbed. : 


It is, therefore, obvious that representation in the House of Comes Ss) 
only be increased in accordance with the provisions of section 51 o: 
British North America Act, 1867. x 

To provide for the election of any number of members at largé, to - 


a particular interest, would require an amendment to the Britis 
America Act, 1867. 


The CHAIRMAN: . Gillis, that is +he law. 


Mr. Giuuis: Mr. oh ae when I asked you at our last Teena 
on this matter I told you that if it was not within the terms of é 
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this committee, and if this committee could-not do it without infringing on 


the British North America Act and the Representation Act, I had no desire 


to waste the time of the committee in a discussion on it. That is clear and 
definite and there is no use of pursuing it any further through this committee. 


The CuHairMAN: Very good; are there any other members who have any- 


- thing to say on this matter? I think this would be an appropriate time to 


adjourn. I would suggest to the members that we hold our meetings weekly 
now on Wednesday at 11 o’clock if it meets with the approval of the members. 


Hon, Mr. McLarty:- There was one suggestion made that as a result of 
the actual operation of the 1940 regulations the -chief electoral officer might 
have some changes which he contemplated. I wonder if for the next meeting 
the chief electoral officer could prepare a memorandum for us or give it verbally 
as to just what these changes might be. If we have the suggested amendments 


it might be of assistance. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Castonguay will prepare himself for the next meeting, 
but as you are aware, Mr. McLarty, I distributed to every member of the 


committee a proposed draft regulation and indicated to the members that was 


prepared without the authority of anyone except on the initiative of Mr. 
Castonguay and Mr. Butcher. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: I had forgotten about that. 


The Cuarrman: That draft contains all the explanations and modifications 
of the 1940 regulations. I want to point out to the members it is a very rough 
draft. It contains certain matters upon which this committee may not agree 


‘but nevertheless it can form the basis of a discussion. Supplementing this 


Mr. Castonguay will be prepared to give evidence at the next meeting, or 
answer any questions that the members of the committee desire to ask. 

- Hon. Mr. Power: When you get to that draft you will be more or less 
definitely committing yourself to a system of direct voting, will you not? 
Have you disposed of the- question of proxy voting yet? Had we not better 


just say, “ Well now, we will agree we should try the direct vote and see how 


we can make the direct voting system conform to what we want,” or should 
we have a general discussion on proxy voting first? 

The CHairMAN: Mr. Power, you are quite right. I intended to have all 
the information on the records of the committee and at the next meeting I 


meant to allow a general discussion on the different systems of voting. As 


I take it, there are only two outstanding systems. There is the proxy system, 
and then there is the direct marking of the ballot, voting in the field, so to 
speak. We have not discussed the merits of either system, and we are going 
to do it at the next meeting before we proceed to a discussion of this draft 
because this draft is predicated entirely on the direct ballot and this committee 
has not yet initiated any discussion of the relative merits of the systems. At 
the next meeting you will be prepared to discuss in general terms the systems 
of voting. c 


Hon. Mr. Power: Why I say that is because I asked some of the people 
in the air force what they would think of a direct system under the present 
conditions, that is to say, with our people so widespread, and how they could 
try to work the mechanics of it. I think if the committee wanted them they 


would be prepared to come before this committee. I do not know that a 


service person should come, but I think they could come here and just explain 
some of the difficulties in working out a direct system of voting. I think it 
applies to us far more than to the army with our men stretched all over the 
world, but it may not be necessary for you to do that. I think it is obvious 
to everybody that it is difficult. I do not know that you want service people 
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to come oe tek youesL would prefer that- they oad ni 
it is necessary they do so they could come and point out: 
They are there to do that. . 


Mr. Giuuis: I think that would be helptul. 


Hon. Mr. Pownr: It is pretty obvious it is going to be a ‘eue 
the ballots and names of candidates to Burma, to the Gold Co 
but I think that is all they could tell you. They could tell you the 
of transportation. It is pretty hard to cable things. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: Could they indicate whether one sj yst 
simplify it for them? ae 
Hon. Mr. Power: I think I can tell you now. that | in their O} 
of course, they are like everybody else in that they like what is most 
—they do not want. to go to all the trouble of carting ballots a1 
appointing officers and instructing officers in elections. I can tell 
- now that from their own standpoint they would very much prefer to. 
system that would not give them all that trouble. I think that is 


Mr. MacNicou: In the Australian election the ballot boxes 
right on board ship and right to wherever the camps were. 


Hon. Mr. Power: I want to say quite frankly that I nef 
system myself if it is at all possible, but I have not the slightest doub 
large numbers of our men will be disfranchised. They will not ha ea 
to vote. 


The CHairMAN: If the time is extended seLween nowirin Goa 
would that help any? . a 


Hon. Mr. Power: It would take months. 


Mr. Green: Do you not think that a large proportion wou 
franchise under the proxy system? 


Hon. Mr. Power: They might, too. I do not like the proxy Pees 
I am talking out of turn now but I am thinking of a proxy system 
be predicated on every man being put on the list through some ~ 
without his taking any steps about it at all. That is to say, the 
of National Defence might hand over to the chief electoral officer : 
the men in the armed services. It would take some time to get it 
it might be distributed in some way to the registrar who makes 
in every constituency in Canada. Then we would be sure that eve 
overseas had his name on the list through his next-of-kin. 


or wife to exercise the vote, but that ie wanted ae eee The 
of it would be that through the proxy or some way they would ha 
on the list. He could vote and if he did not do anything about tt 
would vote for him. as 


Mr. Green: That gives the right to the proxy i vote _withor . 
what the soldier wanted. 


Hon. Mr. Power: Exactly, exactly, and the only benefit I can 
that you then assure, indirectly it is true, that the man has in 
exercised his franchise. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: That would not be the PE. answ 
in the casualties coming through in the Western Ontario Regme 
a rags of men whose next-of- ‘kin were. residing in England. ~ 
at. that : 
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Hon. Mr. Power: That would be some fellow who got married over there. 
There are 18,000 who have got married overseas. 


Hon. Mr. McLarry: There were some cases where the mothers were there. 
Mr. Green: There are 18,000 disfranchised right at the start. 


The CHatrMan: There is one thing giving me some concern. Do you think 
we should discuss the relative systems before requesting information from the 
services as to the difficulties of each system, or should we ask someone from 
the services, the air force, to come here and give us some advice on it from 
their point of view? It will not necessarily govern our judgment. 


Hon. Mr. Power: I would not take their opinion at all, but I would just 
simply say, “Tell us what the difficulties are in carrying out the direct vote?” 
I think that ought to be enough. Whether it is inconvenient or not, if parlia- 
ment says they have got to do the job, they have got to do it. 


_ The CHatrmMan: Can we take it for granted that the direct system of voting 
in the field does involve a great amount of difficulty there, and that even outside 
of the difficulties that the services will encounter it involves a lot of difficulties 
in the election machinery itself? 


Hon. Mr. Power: Was it not Mr. Chambers who said in the house yesterday 
that he got a letter three weeks ahead of a cable sent the same day? I want 
to say that with active operations going on in Italy it is hardly any use sending 
cables to persons. The cables are blocked. You might cause some inconvenience 
to the operations by loading the cables up with long lists of candidates, and 
things of that kind. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose next Wednesday we have a general discussion and 
also extract certain information from Mr. Castonguay on the election machinery ; 
then, if necessary, we can call the representatives of the services for the following 
meeting if we decide to do so. | 

Mr. MacNicot: May I suggest something to Mr. Butcher? During the 
American Civil War they had a congressional election in 1864. Prior to the 
holding of the election there was a great discussion in congress as to whether 
an election should be held. The president took the stand that the election should 
be held. If my memory serves me correctly the voting took place right in the 
camps in the field. Would Mr. Butcher in the meantime find out just how it 
was carried on in the congressional election of 1864? 


The Cuairman: What is the opinion of the members of this committee on 
the procedure for the next meeting? 


Mr. Isnor: I think the procedure as outlined by sou should be followed. 

Mr. Giuuis: Mr. Chairman, I like Mr. Power’s idea of bringing in some 
of the service personnel. If he has a man that he can bring here who has been 
making a study of this or has some idea of exactly what they want I think it 
will lay a,basis for a proper discussion by ourselves. If we had a representative 
from them first we would know what the difficulties were, what mechanics they 
would recommend and it would give us a proper basis to work from. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is quite satisfactory to me. ~ 

Hon. Mr. Power: I will have somebody come here. 


_ The Cuarrman: What about the army and navy? Could you arrange for 
that? 
Hon. Mr. Power: The navy ee have some difficulty. You hal better 
ask the Hon. Mr. Macdonald about that. They would be in about the same 
position as we are although they are in units, anyway. They are in a boat. 
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Mr. McCvwarc: I think we should dispose of the general principle before Soe 
we advance too far. In other words, we should decide whether we are going to are 
consider voting by proxy or direct voting before we proceed too far. 


The Cuarrman: Do you not think though that getting information from. 
the services, we will say for the sake of argument, as to the extreme difficulties 
that. may be encountered in direct balloting may influence our position as 1, 2: 
proxy voting or direct voting? ees 


Mr. McCvaie: It may do that but once we get that we should Regn with ee 
a fresh start on one method or the other. ‘ 


The CuatrMAN: Of course, the committee can take the position that ; is the e 
system that we recommend and there are difficulties that will have to be 
overcome and there are certain difficulties that cannot be overcome. We Canoe 
only devise as perfect a system as the human mind can devise but I am sure 
it will not be 100 per cent perfect whether it is a proxy system or direct balloting. — 
It is our responsibility to do the best we can with it. I think perhaps we can 
afford to spend one more meeting in a general discussion, or would you rather ; 
call the services at the next meeting? | 


Mr. Farr: I think you will make better time and progress by having / 
servicemen here. ee 
The Cuairman: All right. Mr. Power, will you arrange for someone to _ 
Peet the air force, and “tell him to prepare himself to discuss the matter? = 
. Hon. Mr. Power: Yes. x 


Mr. McNiven: Could your man who would come here tell us where your 
service personnel are located and the numbers? 


- Hon. Mr. Power: Not very well. | e 


The CuarrMAN: Gentlemen, it 1s agreed we will call representatives of the : 
services at our next meeting. Mr. Power, you will arrange for the air force? aie 


Hon. Mr. Power: Yes. The army does not have as much difficulty. I a: 
think if you get the air force you will perhaps not need the other services, a 
except possibly the navy. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
March 8, at 11 o’clock, a.m. ee 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Wepnespay, March 8, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 
11 o’cloek, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Hazen, Isnor, 
MacKenzie (Neepawa), McCuaig, McLarty, McNiven, Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer: Lieut. J.B. O’Brien, Royal 
Canadian Navy; Colonel G. A. Ferguson, Lt.-Colonel J. E. McDermid and 
Captain R. W. Kennedy, Canadian Army; Group Captain D. E. MacKell, C.B.E., 
and Flight Lieut. T. D. MacDonald, Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Group Captain MacKell and Flight Lieut. MacDonald were called, heard 
and questioned. 

The clerk was ordered to procure copies of “Canadian Affairs”, the official 
publication of the Royal Canadian Air Force, for distribution to members of the 
committee. 


Lieut. O’Brien was RY ik heard and questioned. 
At 12.45 o’clock, p.m., the committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
‘chair. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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11 o’clock at night. That is our working day anyway. There is no reason in 


the world why the chairmen of the special committees, particularly, cannot get — 
together and arrange their hours from ten in the morning until eleven at night. — 
If we are going to set aside a day for the purpose of committee meetings, then — 


We decided in there, after considerable friction, to set aside this day for the 
purpose of committee meetings. You have from 10 o’clock in the morning until — 


1 


it should be utilized for those committee meetings. If Mr. McNiven thinks it is | 


important that he should go to the reconstruction committee, I may say that I 


am in the same position. We are all in the same position. I am not blaming ~ 


this committee for it; I am blaming the reconstruction committee for it. When | 


we discussed the matter here at our last meeting, this committee was in the 
position where we could have met in the afternoon had we known that the 
reconstruction committee was going to meet this morning, but we did not know 


that. Now there is no alternative. We have invited these gentlemen here this 


morning for a specific purpose. This committee has a job to do, and one which. 


has to be done within a given time. The retonstruction committee is going to — 


* 


function for the next three or four years perhaps, but this one is not. I think | 


every member here is needed this morning, and it is important that he should — 


be here. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is why I came to this meeting this morning. ~ 

Mr. Grutis: I think we shall have to definitely arrange for this or the other 
committee to meet at 3 o’clock. , 


The CuatrmMan: Matters will be arranged, Mr. Gillis. 
The committee at the last meeting instructed that we obtain some informa- 


tion from the Services with respect to any difficulties they think may lie in the ~ 


way of direct voting, or obtain their opinion generally on the system of voting 
which they will have to administer with the assistance of the election machinery. 
I understand that Group Captain MacKell and Flight Lieutenant MacDonald 


are here on behalf of the Royal Canadian Air Force. If it is agreeable to the | 


committee, I shall call on Group Captain MacKell to give us his opinion at 
this time. ) . 

There is one problem that arises upon which I should like your assistance. 
Group Captain MacKell is going to give us certain information which should be 
given in secret and off the record. I think the members of the committee should 
receive it. For instance there is the disposition of certain parts of the air 
force. I am going to ask the press not to report that, and I am going to ask the 
reporter not to include it in the record, if that is agreeable to the members. Is 
that all right? . 

Some Hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. 

The CuHarrMan: Then will you go ahead, Group Captain MacKell. 

Group Captain D. E. MacKruu, CBE., called: Royal Canadian Air Force. 

The Witness: I understand that we are expected to give our opinion on the. 
various methods of voting? . 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 


‘The Wrrness: The proxy vote proposal whereby the next-of-kin is auto-— | 
matically constituted as a proxy for the active service voter reduces the adminis- _ 


trative details considerably, and is therefore preferable from a service viewpoint. _ 


It also has, I think, the advantage of a wider coverage. However— 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Would you mind repeating that, Group Captain MacKell? ‘You were ! 


talking in a low voice, and I did not just catch what you said at the beginning. — 
A. The proxy vote proposal whereby the next-of-kin is automatically constituted 
as a proxy for the active service voter reduces the administrative details consider- 
ably and is therefore preferable from a service viewpoint. It also, I think, has 


4 


\ 
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ss the advantage of providing wider coverage than any direct voting method we can 


employ, bearing in mind the wide dispersal of the personnel. However, it is only 
a substitute for direct voting, and consequently may not be satisfactory for other 


_ than service considerations. The administrative work involved in the application 


of the direct or actual voting system will be heavy and difficult, and under the 
present time restrictions will be a practicable impossibility. Even if these time 
limits were extended—and when I speak of time limits there, I am speaking about 
the time between nomination day and the actual polling day—say to six weeks, 
it must be realized that with the wide dispersal of R.C.A.F. personnel and the 
flimsy communications in the remote areas, there could be no guarantee that there 
will be 100 per cent coverage. I should like'to stress this point, that if a personal 
voting system is approved, we should face it now that there will be active service 
voters who, because of operational expediency and other factors, will not be 
given an opportunity to vote. If such a system is employed, that contingency 
should, I feel, now be realized. To give some appreciation of the difficulty and 
the heavy administration work involved, the following figures are quoted. Our 
total strength— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you want this on the record?—-A. I should like to have this off the 
record. Incidentally, I think the enemy know this, but we have always gone 


- on the principle of making him find it out the hard way. These have been pub- 


lished before. 


Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Chairman, before anything is written in the record, I 
suggest that you as chairman of the committee look over carefully all that is 
taken down to-day, and if you feel there is anything which should not be 
reported, you draw a mark through it. 

The Witness: That would be satisfactory. 

The CHarrRMAN: Very well. 

The Wirness: If everything I say is taken down and it is cut out after- 
wards, it will be satisfactory. 

The Cuarrman: Very well. That will be all right, Mr. MacNicol. 

Mr. MacNicou: It should be gone over anyway. 

The Wrrness: The R.C.A.F. has a total strength of approximately 200,000. 
On the North American continent we have approximately 150,000. In the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere «verseas, we have some 50,000. Of that 50,000, approxi- 
mately 5,000 are serving ‘outside of the United Kingdom. I have a return 
here; it is a secret return and it iS not up to date, but I think it will give us 
a representative picture of the complex task which direct personal voting will 
entail. In the area commonly known as the Middle East, R.C.A.F. personnel 
were serving in over 180 units with an average R.C.A.F. population of twenty 


- per unit; in the Far East, R.C.A.F. personnel were serving in scores of units 


with an average R.C.A.F. population of about sixteen per unit. A good many of 
these personnel are serving in very mobile squadrons and their actual stay in any 
one place is dependent on operations. Others, such as radio mechariics, are 


located in very remote areas of Africa, for example,—and any communication, 


even by mail, is not too reliable. This return here—and I might read from it 
with your permission—shows some of the squadrons and the number of people 
in them. We have No. A squadron with nine people; No. B with two; No. C with 
sixteen. 4 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 
Q. Where are those?—A. Those were in the Middle East. Those are R.A.F. — 
squadrons to which our people are attached as individuals. No. D with five 


_ people in it; No. E with eleven; No. F with one. They range right along from one 
to thirteen. Where we have squadrons we would have possibly 300. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: “eae 

Q. Those you are now speaking of are associated with the R.A.F.?—A. 
are chaps who are R.C.A.F. personnel in every respect, but they have 
attached as individuals to R.A.F. formations. In India or rather in the Fa: 
we have places here mentioned; for instance in Bengal we have seven. in Bo ! 
seven; in B— we have five; Calcutta, twelve; C— twelve; New Delhi, two; ! 
four; J— two; and so on. In New Zealand, we have three, Australia one. fh 
will give you some appreciation of the difficulties of direct voting, getting 
ballot to the man, and getting the vote back from the man. We have given SOI 
thought, in case it is determined that actual voting will take place, as to ho 
it will be done, and I think the first thing we would have to establish is an acti 

service voters’ list. That could be done any time. It could be done now. 
could be done in conjunction with our records office and the chief electoral officer 
and could be kept up to date for all people serving outside of Canada, | by 

periodic amendments. oe 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. You are talking now of proxy voting?—A. No; direct voting, if we had 

to do that. I am describing how we could do direct voting if we had to do it. — 
Perhaps I should say that this voters’ list would include only those people who 


were serving outside of the North American continent. ae 


By Mr. MacNicol: ai 

Q. You would not experience that difficulty with those who were serving on | 

this continent?—A. No. We do not visualize any, and I do not visualize much ~ 

difficulty in having direct voting in the United Kingdom at the present time. | 
But it may be that conditions will change and we would have some difficulty. 


By Mr. Green: . ; 

Q. The difficulty is with the 5,000 who are out of the United Kingdom?— | 
A. The whole difficulty is with the 5,000 who are out of the United Kingdom. 

Q. How about them? With what number of that group would there be any — 
difficulty ?—A. I do not think we should differentiate within it. I think we should 
have a sharp line of demarcation. There might be some, for example, the people 
in Iceland, in respect of whom you might be able to have direct voting. But 
purely from the administrative viewpoint, I think we should have a straight line 
of demarcation between personnel serving on the North American continent and 


in the United Kingdom, on the one hand, and those serving elsewhere on the other 
hand. 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 
Q. Would there be some squadrons where there would be a large number 
affected?—A. Yes. 
Q. They would not all be like the illustration given, where they ran from 
one to eight or nine?—A. There would. In Malta, for example, there are 100. 
Q. Where?—A. In Malta. There is a squadron there. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. You would have no trouble there?—A. No. . 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 


@. Where are the largest squadrons?—A. The largest squadrons? We have 
a couple of squadrons that number over 400— 
_ Q. Where are they?—A. Quite frankly, at the moment I do not know. 
They are in the Middle East or the Far East. ; 
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By Mr. Green: 

Q. How many would there be in each of these squadrons, or in one of the 
squadrons in the Far East?—A. There are 245 in one squadron in the Far East. 

Q. There would be no difficulty with that?—A. Another squadron is 346, 
another 393. Those squadrons may not be in the Middle East when the actual 
voting takes place. They may be in the United Kingdom, on the continent of 
Europe or anywhere. | 
_ Q. And where there is a Canadian squadron, there would be no difficulty 
in getting the vote?—A. I would not think so. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. It all depends on their location. Even if it is a squadron, if it is located 
in some out-of-the-way place, then the element of time comes into the picture, 
and the question is of getting the ballot to the squadron and the ballot back from 
that squadron—A. Unless it was desired that there should be a returning 
officer constituted in the squadron and he would count the votes and mail them 
in. Whether that is preferable or not, I do not like to say at the moment, because 
that places the onus of responsibility on the Services, which is hardly their 
responsibility. We could supply the nominal roll for the voters’ list; and I think 
a voters’ list should be attempted, an active service voters’ list and the chief 
electoral officer would put in the riding where the man was entitled to vote, the 
place being where he resided prior to enlistment. That could be sent overseas. 
The other thoughts we had were these. On the matter of the respective party 
platforms, they could be brought to the attention of our troops through the 
medium of Canadian Affairs. As you know, Canadian Affairs is a publication 
that is produced by the Wartime Information Bureau here. It is printed here 
and sent over to the troops to keep them up to date on Canadian affairs. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. How widely is it distributed among the airmen in the Middle East or the 
Far East?—A. We take 12,000 copies. They do not all go to the Middle Hast, 
but a certain percentage does. It was not intended for individual reading, but 
more for discussion groups, where an officer would pick an article out of it as a 
basis for discussion, and there would be intelligent discussion on it. 

Q. But it reaches practically all your airmen in the Middle East and the 
Far East?—A. No. I am afraid some of those boys of ours on radio detachments 
would be by-passed. 

Q. That would ve a comparatively small number?—-A. Yes, a comparatively 
small number. I would say that it would reach or should reach 80 per cent of 
the personnel. 

Q. In the Middle East and the Far East?—A. Yes. We would quite 
easily arrange wider coverage, but that should be done as soon as it is known 
there is going to be an election. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. The object of the committee is to see to it that every soldier, sailor 
and airman who wishes to vote—and they all should—shall be given the privilege 
of voting and that they shall be advised as to what they are voting on, so as to 
enable them to make their decision in their own way.—A. As I said earlier— 

Q. The problem now is how to get them all a vote-——A. I do not think it can 
be: Jone. 

Q. Did you serve in the last war?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you remember just exactly what happened on election day in the last 
war?—A. Quite frankly, we were not very interested in it, and I voted right 
on my unit. 
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A. No. You went up into the cee room, as I recall it. ee memory 
hazy, but as I recall it there was some sort of voting re set up in the 
room and you went in there to vote. 


Mr. Hazen: I happened to be a voting officer in that election. 
Mr, MacNicou: What did you do? Would you tell us about that? © i ‘ 
Mr. Hazen: My recollection is not very clear. I was in France a the 
time. I got word to report to Boulonge. JI was very glad to report to Boulies e, 
I went down there and found a number of the boys there who were kicking their 
heels together, and administrative officers. They told us we were to get instruc- 
tions from a certain officer as to what our duties were to be. We looked up t 
officer and unfortunately he didn’t know very much about it. He handed us” 


them over, they will tell you what to do. They were not much help to us in 
sense; but that is what we got there. Then we went up to Paris and the 
provided each of us with a car. We didn’t object to that. We got into the car a 
went up to Paris and stopped at one of the big hotels in Paris and then we we 
allocated to different points. I was sent to a Forestry Company in Compeigni 
or in that district. There were five of us to take the vote. I stayed there., T! 
men came in and deposited their ballots. I have just oreo en | all the details 
and the votes were sent in. Ais 
Mr. MacNicou: Did they have to make an de plichtion to vote? ha 
Mr. Hazen: That was up to the officers of the company. They spoke to 
their men and those who wanted to went in and voted. sates 
Mr. McNiven: There was. no obligation, we just went in. 
Mr. MacNicou: It was a kind of hit-and-miss way of voting. 
Mr. Hazzen: No, just the same as any other kind. 


* Mr. Ginuts: Except that you didn’t have the slightest idea of what you were 
voting about. 


Mr. Hazen: They all knew they were voting ie or against conscription, that 
was the issue. 


Mr. Giuuis: Oh no. I was in the front line and you could vote as often as 
you liked but you didn’t have the slightest idea of what you were voting for. ' 


The Cuarrman: Was there not an official there checking up? \e 


Mr. McNiven: Were they not handed a list with the names of the 
candidates? x 


Mr. Giuuts: All I know is that nobody checked me up. 
Hon. Mr. McLarry: How could you vote as often as you wanted to? 


Mr. Gruuis: Because there was no one checking you up. That was my 
~experience. We were in the front lines. 


Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Green, how did you vote—I don’t mean who did you 
vote for, I am interested in the method of voting. 


Mr. Green: I do not remember; I think we were all in the line at, the time; 
everybody was called in and voted at the unit; I don’t remember. 


Mr. McNiven: The adjutant of our company took the vote. Y 


Mr. MacNicou: During the recent Ontario election the vote in the armed a 
forces was by proxy. K 


The Wirness: That is aia 


fo 


‘ 
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Mr. MacNicou: I heard the colonel of one of the camps discussing the matter 


of the Ontario election the other day and he said the election officer had sent 


down to the camps some 1,500 proxies and that the men wrote on these proxies 
the names of those whom ‘they wanted to vote for them back home. He said 
that a number of the men told him, “if I cannot vote here, I won’t vote at all”. 
That is probably one explanation why so few voted in the Ontario election. I 
Mave not seen the latest details on the returns but I would think that angle of it 
‘ would affect the election any way. 


Mr. Hazen: I wonder if it would be possible for us to get the details of that 


‘Ontario election? 


Mr. Green: On that point, I think it would be very well'to have Mr. Butcher 
tell us what happened in that camp; I understand: there was considerable 


~ difficulty. 


Hon. Mr. McLarry: What about the form of ballot; you would vote for a 


particular candidate, would you not? Did they have ballots for every riding 


in Canada? 


_. The Cuatrman: Mr. McLarty, I have Het the Ontario Act with the regula- 
tions, the form of ballot and everything. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: I was speaking of the last dominion election which you 


- were discussing before. 


Mr. Green: I do not really remember. Mr. Butcher can probably tell us 
whether they wrote the name of the candidate. 

The Wirness: That is right, you did. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Then they must have been supplied with a list of the 


candidates and selected the name from that; was that the procedure? 


The CuarrmMan: Gentlemen, let us ae Anes with Group Captain MacKell. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask; he said that books (Canadian 
Affairs) could be distributed to 80 per cent of ‘the personnel of the air force 
outside of the United Kingdom; is that right?—A. I estimate it could be. 

Q. So it is your opinion that at least 80 per cent of the air force men outside 


of the United Kingdom could be obtained?—-A. No. It would depend on the 


system employed; they may or may not. I do not think there is any association 
between the two. 

Q. What percentage of the vote outside of the United Kingdom did you say 
it would be possible to obtain under present conditions?—A. That is a very 


_ difficult thing to say. 


The Cuairman: Do you mean by direct vote? 

Mr. Green: Yes. . 

The Cuarrman: I do not know whether the group captain could answer that. 

The Witness: I am afraid I cannot answer that. That is determined—we 
have knowledge of these areas—we have very complete information at district 


headquarters, and the commanding officer, given the responsibility and adequate 


assistance, could get the vote in. The form of procedure being determined, he 
tells the commanding officers to organize their territory and undoubtedly they 


would get in over 60 per cent of the votes, possibly more if we had the time. 


wy ir. Greens: 
Q. You feel that at least 60 per cent of the men could be given an oppor- 


tunity of casting their ballot?—A. That is right. 


Q. That would be 60 per cent of 5,000?—-A. I would say around that. 
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Q. So that the total number of disfranchised would not exceed 2,000.— 
A. Right. Of course, that is dependent or contingent on whether these men 
~ whether the commanding officer of that particular district would be sitting as — 
deputy returning officer; that, of course, would have to be determined by the © 
election authorities; and they. could be given the responsibility, and assistance, 
to get the vote in and to organize their own territory. 

Q. What length of time would you require as a minimum?—A. The mini- 
mum would exceed six weeks. 

Q. Between nomination and voting?—A. Yes. To get a ballot from 
Canada to Italy and return by air we estimate would take twenty-two days; 
to Ceylon and return, thirty-four days; by surface transport to Italy and — 
return three months; by surface transport to Ceylon and return four months. 

Q. But if you had six weeks you could at least get out sixty per cent of the .— 
votes?—A. That is right, by that I mean outside of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. McCuaiea: You meant outside of the United eae 

Mr. Gremn: Yes. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. And outside of the United Kingdom you have about 5,000.—A. Annee cece 
mately that. 

Q. Yes, that is where the men themselves vote; suppose they sent papers 
home, how much time in advance do you think would be required, where the © 
next-of-kin are used?—A. Well, we have the official next-of-kin on our docu- _ 
ments. ; 

Q. And that would mean that the next-of-kin would have two votes; one 
vote for himself or herself, and one vote for her or his kin for whom he or she | 
were acting?—A. That is right. 

Q. Would there be any or much objection to that?—A. No; as I was 
saying earlier, I think that would be the quickest way from the administrative 
point of view. 


By Mr. Green: ; Ae 

Q.: How many men in the air force have married English or Scotch girls?— 
A. We have that alternative covered too; we give a second next-of-kin with 
Canadian residence. : : 

Q. You have a second next-of-kin?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many next-of-kin are outside of Canada?—A. The last figure I 
heard was somewhere between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Q@. Which suggests that there would be more people disfranchised that way 
than in any other way?—A. No; their father, for example, would vote if he had 
Canadian residence. 

~The CHatrman: What the Group Captain suggests, Mr. Green, is in case ~ 
a man had a next-of-kin outside of Canada then the one next immediate who ~ 
resides in Canada would be'stated on the automatic proxy as the representative. 

The Wirness: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Each one would have either a first or second next-of- 
kin in Canada? 

The Wirness: First of all, in order to get that done—by virtue of an order 
if necessary—we could make provision that the next-of-kin would automatically 
be constituted as their proxy; that they would: have always the right to object 
and nominate somebody else; for example, if a chap married a Liberal and 
happened to want to vote C.C.F., he could— 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Do you mean to say that you have a list of next- of- 


kin in Canada who might not be the immediate next-of-kin, the nearest in 
Canada? 
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The Wirness: We have both, we have the immediate next-of-kin, and then 
where the next-of-kin is residing outside of Canada, we have the alternative. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. Have we got the second, third and fourth next-of-kin listed now or 
would you have to get that for this Ree purpose?—A. No, we have only 
one outside of the next-of-kin. 

Q. On the list now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you apply the same system in the army in Great Britain?— 
A. No. My idea is a combination of the direct vote and proxy voting. 

Q. The next-of-kin would apply. only to those outside of the United 
Kingdom?—A. Where people are not easily accessible. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. You do not think there would be any objection to that?—A. Quite 
frankly from my own viewpoint and from what people tell me there would be 
decided objections, but in the light of my own experience, I feel that I would 
be quite content to let my wife vote for me if I happened to be serving in some 
isolated spot such as Africa, Italy or wherever it is. 

Q. Or, in the case of the young man who is unmarried, he would not object 
to his father or mother voting for him?—A. Don’t you think it is reasonable 
to assume that 90 per cent of the youngsters vote the same as the parents? 

Mr. MacNicou: I would say that about 95 per cent of them do. 

Mr. Gruuis: Very definitely not. 

The Witness: That is only an opinion, I am afraid. I hope I did not 
overstep the mark. 

Mr. McCuatrc: Is it not a dangerous assumption nowadays that families vote 
because the father or mother votes a certain way; that because of that they 
should vote the same way? I think that such an assumption or such a move 
would indicate a very backward step. Whatever provision we make should 
be entirely open so that every man or woman can vote, Liberal, Conservative, 
or in any other way, as they may desire to. 

Mr. MacNicou: We are not suggesting anything else. 

Mr. Green: The problem is one which is only of concern to about 2,000 
men; would you suggest that 3,000 men outside of the United Kingdom should 
be allowed to vote by direct vote, that in the case of those who cannot practically 
by direct vote, some 2,000 of them, that they be permitted to use proxies? 

Mr. MacNicot: That would not apply to the army, of course. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: You have no way of finding out about that 2,000; 
quite frankly, I don’t know how we would be able to determine that. 

~The Cuatrman: How are you going to determine this balloting? Do we 
have to consider each group of men and then there would be the problem of 
deciding who should vote by proxy and who should have the direct vote. 

The Witness: That would be indicated by very definite territories; in the 
United Kingdom and North America you would have the direct vote, and outside 
of that there would have to be a very sharp line of division. 

The CHatrMAN: You would have to make a sharp line; and anything out- 
ae of the United Kingdom would be proxy. You could not go any further than 

at. 

The Witnsss: No. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: You could not zone it outside of the United Kingdom? 

The Witness: I am afraid not. 
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Mr. MacNicon: But in the United Kingdom and Canada 
should vote direct? Sh eS 
The Witness: I would say that it could be done. 


By Mr. McCuarg: 


Q. Supposing we were coming up close to election time and some 
voting was being done by proxy, and some men happened to be moved fron m 
United Kingdom right during election week; what would you do then?—A. W 
we would have to have a ate off date, but until such date we would keep oul r 

up to date from week to week. | 

Q. Would each voting place be advised as to who was entitled to - ? 
A. Well, in the United Kingdom they would be advised and would know within 
week who was to be entitled to vote, although the people would keep moving 
and you would undoubtedly lose some. 

Mr. McNiven: You might move a squadron out of the United Kir 
during the voting. 

The Witness: We might. I think we would have difficulties there. 
Mr. Stncuair: It would not be so difficult in getting the information uy 

the Canadian squadrons, they could be supplied with all the essential infor 
tion, but when it comes to the Canadian army in Italy you will see that they 
going to want the direct vote. 

The Cuairman: That is not what we are discussing, we are not discuss 
the army now. 

The Witness: How would you get the views of the parties? We oe t 
get the names of the candidates. There might be a thousand candidates; we 
would have to get that information out to Italy and places of that kind and we 
would have to get all the ballots back. 

Mr. Stncrair: Are you talking now about the army?’ 

The Witness: I cannot speak for the army. CRM 

The CHAIRMAN: The army are agai to speak for themselves, we are just 
discussing the air force now. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. To get something concrete down; I understand what Group Captain 
MacKell said was this, that as far as North America is concerned the air force 
could vote and would prefer to vote by direct vote themselves; that is, take thei 
ballot and put it in the ballot box. As far as England is concerned, and ‘the 
force there, they could do it likewise—A. That is it. 

Q. And the numbers in these two groups, those in the United Hineasee 
Canada groups, would run to about 195,000; and there would be about 5 ,000 m 
—and they would vote by proxy. 

Q. Outside of those areas they would vote the other way—A. That is ri 

Q. And it is your opinion that those 5,000, they would probably num 
that, would vote by proxy; and in your view that would not be objectionable. 

The Cuarrman: That i is the Group Captain’s opinion, from the administ “A 
wes standpoint; I mean, it is up to the committee here to decide the matter 
policy. 

Mr. MacNticou: Oh yes, of course. 

Mr. Gituis: Is not the procedure we are taking all wrong? My conceptio 


of this meeting this morning was that we were going to call these gentlemen i 
and going to get their opinions on this matter. 


The Cuamman: That is right. 
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Mr. Gittis: That we were going to get their viewpoint and at a later meet- 
ing this committee would discuss the whole thing and transfer it into regulations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Gituis: We are wasting a lot of time arguing with the witness. 

The Cuatrman: Naturally the Group Captain in his position, had advanced 
certain information and naturally members of the committee want to question 
him, and it is probable that as a result of the questioning there has been a little 
argument. 

Mr. Gruuts: I do not think any argument is necessary in order for us to get 
the facts. When we have them we can boil them down for ourselves. 

The Cuairman: We want to discuss them. 
Mr. MacNicot: Well, it is all to the good; it is all satisfactory. 
The CuatrMan: I think perhaps a little latitude in this respect would lead to 


a little more information you see. 


Mr. Gruuis: And, to more confusion. 
The CuHairMAN: Yes, and to more confusion. Is there anything else you 


~ ean add? 


The Witness: Only this, that I have a document here which I would like to 
pass around for the members to see. It is, of course, confidential; it shows the 
‘disposition of our forces. It must be considered confidential of course. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is one question I would like to ask Group Captain 
MacKell: on election day here in Canada the polls are open I presume around 
eight o’clock in the morning—I have just forgotten— 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: They are open from eight o’clock to six o’clock. 

Mr. MacNicou: From eight to six—or whatever the time may be; and the 
same hours pertain in your camps—say at Calgary; so that air foree men would 
know that on such and such a day—say it was July 12 that was eee day ; 
they would know that ahead of time— 

The Witness: Or, let us say March 17. 


| Mr. MacNicou: Well, July 12; or March 17 if you prefer; would they be 
_ paraded to the polling place in companies or how would you choose to do that? 

The Witness: I think they would have the same opportunity as a civilian 
of going to the polling place and casting their ballot. I do not think you could 
regiment them into it. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It would not be compulsory. 

The Witness: No, you would not make it compulsory; when a man joins 
_ the service he still retains his civil liberties. 
7 Mr. MacNicou: I think I heard someone say the other day that it was his 
experience that on election day in respect to the Ontario election the companies, 
or the regiments, were paraded and marched up to the polling place and those 
who wanted to vote were allowed to go in and cast their ballot and those who 
didn’t want to vote went on through. The mere fact of parading would induce 
the men to vote. | 

The CuarrMan: That is a matter of detail. Perhaps we could consider that 
later on. Is there anything else? 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. I would like to get it clear in my mind’the suggestion in regard to voting 
by next-of-kin: is it intended that there should be a proxy form signed by the 
airman in which he names the person whom he wants to act for him; or is the 
intention that the next-of-kin would automatically be entitled to vote without 
getting a proxy form?—A. That is our idea. 
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Q. Pardon?—A. He does not have to fill in any form, aes the 
objection. . 

/ ee 
By Mr. Hazen: 

Q. In other words, the man 1 who holds the proxy has two votes?—A. That 
right; and we inform our service people that their official next-of-kin are 
automatically constituted their proxy. > 

Hon, Mr. McLarty: And unless he protests against that. 

The Wirness: Yes; and within certain relationships we would heed that 
protest. 

Mr. Gren: Would it be possible for you to get a proxy form ned by the 
man himself? ie 

The Witness: That would be as bad-— oe 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Except that it would give you a much longer time for 
him to ballot. The ballot would have to be sent between nomination day and the 
polling day; and the proxy would afford a much greater length of time. 

The Wirness: Of course, the man would have the right to object but in ay, 
case we inform him as to whom we have given him as proxy. 

Mr. MacNicou: That simplifies it a’lot. Then the next-of-kin mane 
have to be notified from your headquarters? 

The Witness: We went into a lot of detail here on that. 

The Cuarrman: After Group Captain MacKell is through we have Flight 
Lieut. MacDonald here who has made a very thorough and careful study. I 
thought I would call him next to elaborate on this proxy system. 


f 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Just to finish with the Group Captain, from your headquarters where er: 
you have lists of the next-of-kin, the next-of-kin of John Jones will be notified 
that he or she is to vote on election day?—-A. Through the chief electoral officer. © 

Q. And they in turn, if they followed the plans in the great war, would go © 
and register?—A. Roughly what we thought he would do is that there would.be © 
a supplementary voters’ list in each riding, and that list would show that the © 
man. would have two votes. 


By Mr. Green: Be 
Q. The minute a man in the air force left England he would lose his right to — 
vote directly?—-A. That is right. oe 
@. And would come under the provision whereby his next-of-kin would vote? — 
—A. Yes. aig 
Q. How are you going to regulate it so that when he comes back to England ~ 
he gets the right to vote again?—A. As I said before we would have periodic — 
amendments of the list, and within a certain time limit. We would have to have © 
a cut-off date beyond which he would have to be a proxy voter. aa 
The CuarrMan: Are there any other questions? As I take it, Group Captain — 
what you intend to say is that so far as the automatic proxy is concerned you ~ 
would put out a routine order? 
The Witness: Right. 


The CuHatrman: /And notify all R.C.A.F. personnel that the next-of-kin 
shown on their document will be their automatic next-of-kin? of 
The Witness: That is right. ve 
The Cuairman: And then give a certain time, say a week or a few days, to 
alter that automatic next-of- kin by cabling a different proxy? 
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The Witness: Right. 

Mr. Srincuair: Routine orders would not touch them. 

The Witness: We could arrange the distribution of a routine order. 
The CHAIRMAN: A special order. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. To all of these isolated ones?—A. I think so, through our district orders. 
Could not district headquarters arrange that? 

Q. I would doubt that very much indeed in the far east. 

The CuHatrMan: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Just one further question; in the event of the decease of the airman after 
an election had been called would you be in favour of still permitting his next-of- 
kin to vote?—A. If we could not get notification back to the chic! electoral 
officer and he in turn to the deputy returning officer I think he should. You were 
not speaking to me? 

Q. After an election had been called, after all the official papers had been 
got out, and so forth, would you be in favour of permitting that deceased 
airman’s next-of-kin to continue to vote the same as if he had been living?— 
A. No, not entirely; if we could get the information back, as I say, to the chief 
electoral officer that the man had died then the proxy would be cancelled, but 
if we could not then he would be entitled to the second vote. 

The Cuarrman: If there are no further questions I am going to call on 
Flight Lieut. MacDonald to more or less supplement the information given by 
Group Captain MacKell. 

Mr. MacNicou: We might thank Group Captain MacKell for the courteous 
way he has answered questions and for his presentation. 


By Mr. Hazen: 


Q. The witness referred to Canadian Affairs, and he suggested that the 
platforms or some publicity about the parties might appear in that publication? 
—A. That is right. 

Mr. Hazen: I do not think that any of the committee have ever seen that 
publication. Some may have, but I know that I never have. I was wondering if 
we could have copies of that publication sent to the members of the committee. 
Could you arrange that? 

The CHarrMAn: We can arrange to have the last issue sent to us. That 
will be the March issue. 

The Witness: Squadron Leader Vlastos is the head of it. He was seconded 
from us to the Wartime Information Board. 


Flight Lieut. MacDona tp, called. 


The Cuarrman: This is Flight Lieut. MacDonald who has made a study 
of proxy voting as applied to active service voting. It might be useful if he 
would supplement the information given us by Group Captain MacKell. 

The Witness: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Group Captain MacKell has 
covered the matter pretty thoroughly dnu has put in outline all the material we 
had prepared. It is true we did make a study of the possibility of a system of 
proxy voting. I know you understand that it was in the nature of a study and 
not in the nature of a proposal. If you wish I will outline the plan. 

2676-2 
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The Cuarrman: Yes. I think it will serve a useful purpose if 
MacDonald will outline in greater detail the study of the proxy sys 
might as well have all that information. | 2 San 

The Wrirness: It was considered that in the event of a proxy systen 
decided upon, the R.C.A.F., as a measure of co-operation with the civil aut 
might proceed in general outline in this manner: that the records offic 
R.C.A.F. in co-operation with the dependents’ allowance and assigned p 
writing division—(the latter division would have a little more up-to-d 
on last addresses and names of next-of-kin than the records officer alone). 
compile nominal rolls showing the names of all R.C.A.F. personnel servin 
seas and their next-of-kin. While I say “overseas”, it could be applied 
area that it was decided to apply such a system to. The records office 
confer with the chief electoral officer in an endeavor to have such n 
rolls compiled by electoral districts, such electoral districts being deter 
by the addresses of the next-of-kin. To the extent that this was not po 
nominal rolls would be compiled according to the most convenient other 
possible. The names of personnel whose records disclosed no next-of-kin re 
ently residing in Canada would have to be shown on a separate nominal ro. 
These nominal rolls could then be passed to the chief electoral officer who wou 
break them down into electoral districts to the extent that this had not alread 
been done. Relevant changes as to addresses, postings, casualties, etc., wou 
be notified to the chief electoral officer up to a fixed cut-off date which would | 
the latest possible date. The chief electoral officer would pass the appropr 
nominal rolls to the various returning officers who, in co-operation with the | 
postal authorities and otherwise, would verify the addresses of the proxies sh 
on them. If any such proxy had moved from the electoral district indicated 
his address on the roll, his name and new address, and the name of the member 
of the R.C.A.F. whom he represented, would be notified by that returning officer 
to the returning officer of the othér electoral district into which the proxy had 
moved for inclusion on the nominal roll for such electoral district. If the new 
address of the proxy could not be ascertained by any returning officer, or if su 
proxy had died, then the returning officer would advise the chief electoral officer 
so that he might, if possible, obtain an alternative next-of-kin from air force 
headquarters. 
Then every returning officer would have to notify the next-of-kin on h 
nominal roll that they had been constituted proxies and notify them as to wh 

conditions, if any, had to be fulfilled by them in order to perfect their right t 
cast their proxy votes. By means of an order—when I say here “by means of 
order” it is meant by means of such communication as would be necessary - 
reach all units—the personnel in the districts to which this system was appli 
would be advised that their next-of-kin as shown on their records would aut 
matically be constituted their proxies. It would further advise them. th 
personnel who wished to do so could nominate a different proxy by signal (cab. 
telegram, etc.) in the prescribed form at public expense, subject to such restri 
tions, if any, upon persons who might be so nominated, as were consider¢ 
expedient. It would also notify them that personnel whose records disclose 
living next-of-kin residing in Canada could nominate proxies in the like man 
Such nominations would be addressed by the persons making the same direc 
the chief electoral officer who would take action to have the names of such pro 
and personnel they represented included on the nominal roll for the elect 
district in which such proxies resided. A 
__ In speaking of next-of-kin throughout I have been referring to husban 
wife, father or mother, or other relative in that order of preference. ip 
That, in outline, is the system of automatic proxies which was studie 
was simply a study of such method along with other methods. I want to 
that clear, Mr. Chairman, that it is a study, not a proposal. . Hea 


é 
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Mr. MacNicou: There would be just one change there. Under the ordinary 
election machinery if the next-of-kin moves out of the riding after the official 
registration in this country has-taken place the Act only permits them to go 
back to the riding in which they were to vote. It does not recognize moving 
unless the moving takes place before registration. 

The Witness: Yes, but it is contemplated that the proxy would exercise his 
right of proxy vote wherever he himself would be voting at the time of the 
election. 

By Mr. MacNicol: 

Q. Which would be at his— A. Place of residence at the critical date. 

Q. Where he had been?—-A. Where the proxy himself was entitled to vote. 
It is open to this objection, that man may end up by having his vote cast in a 
district where he would not have voted if he had been home. 

Q. That is the soldier himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. But what I explained was that suppose the official registration day is 
April 21; these lists are made up as of April 21 and later revised, but if this 
soldier’s proxy on April 21 is in the chairman’s riding but in May moves to my 
riding, a couple of miles away, ordinarily that voter, who had now become a 
proxy, would go back to the chairman’s riding to vote. That is, they vote where 
they are registered. That would be quite satisfactory?—A. Yes. 

The CuHatrMANn: I am not quite clear on that yet. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it your proposal—or your study— A. I want that word “study” 
definitely used. 

Q. In your study you suggest that it is the place of residence of the proxy 
that is the governing factor of putting him on the particular list?—-A. The place 
where the proxy would cast his own vote. 

Q. So that it disregards the basic principle that is in every active service 
election Act, namely, that the active service voter votes at the place where he 
resided at the time of enlistment?—A. Certainly there is that objection, but 
there is this to be said in extenuation, that during the present war the upheaval 
in that regard is very widespread. It is not just restricted to the forces. For 
instance, I myself, if a dominion election should come, will be casting my vote 
in a district where I never thought a short time ago I would be casting it, and 
where I will not ordinarily in other years be casting it. 

Q. But in the committee’s study of all the active service acts and regulations 
of other countries the basic principle—I think Mr. Butcher will confirm this—of 
determination of the place where the active service voter votes is the place where 
he ordinarily resided at the time of enlistment. Your study gets ey from that 
principle?—A. Yes, it may be. 

Q. Except in this case where the proxy might be residing in the same riding 
that the active service voter was in?—A. Yes 

Group Captain MacKeiu: May I answer that? As a matter of fact, if we 
have an election in Canada a lot of service people in Canada will not be voting 
in the riding they resided in prior to enlistment. They will be voting in another 
riding. We will be departing from that principle right in our direct voting in 
Canada. 

The CHarRMAN: You are wrong. In the active service regulations, 1940, 
the active service voter had to make a declaration where he resided at the time 
of enlistment, and his ballot went into that constituency, not into the constituency 
where his camp was located. 


Group Captain MacKrtu: What about all the chaps who are living out in 
cities like Ottawa and Montreal? 
2676-23 


Fi erin 
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The Cuamman: Is that not right, Mr. Butcher? ey 
Mr. Burcuer: The vote of the active service voter was invariably 

in the electoral district in which he was residing prior to his enlistm 
Mr. Stncuamr: Group Captain MacKell has made a point. An 
‘man from Vancouver may be stationed at Ottawa, and may have broug 
to Ottawa. He himself would vote in the station for an Ottawa ridi 
wife living out will be forced to vote for Mr. Green or myself, not for 
would want to. ee 


Group Captain MacKuuu: I vote for an Ottawa riding. 2 saan 
The Cuarrman: No, no let us clear this up. I think you are wr 


Sinclair. . ea, 
Mr. Green: The wife votes where she is living. a 
Mr. McCuatc: I will give you a concrete case. Barrie is close 
Borden. Someone living in Winnipeg enlists. He is moved to Cam 


4 s : Rie Se 
After he is moved down there his wife comes down and gets a room in - 
ify) ae ae, 


Where would the soldier cast his vote, and where would the wife cast he 
The Cuarrman: Under the 1940 regulations. i, 
Mr. Butrcuer: The soldier’s vote, which we presume is cast in the 
it was in 1940, would be counted in the electoral district in which he 
prior to his enlistment, but if the wife has established a home in the el 
district in which the camp is situated she would have her vote there b 
has established a home. % 
Mr. MacNicou: If she acted as proxy for the husband the proxy y 
counted in Moose Jaw, or wherever he came from. his >” 
The Cuarrman: Under the study of Flight Lieut. MacDonald as 
air force, if the wife is the proxy, as in Mr. McCuaig’s case, the vote « 
husband, who is on active service, would be exercised in Barrie, because it is 
residence of the proxy that is the governing factor. Is that right? ae 
The WItNEss: Yes. ei 
The CuatrMAN: And I maintain that gets away from the basic prin 
every election act we have studied here. Ei 
The Wirness: Subject to the right of the service voter to change th 
which he can do. a 
Mr. MacNicou: The service voter himself could change the proxy to C: 
Borden area instead of Moose Jaw area. Bas 


The Witness: Yes. . 
The Cuamrman: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Green: ae 
Q. Have you studied the Australian and New Zealand provisions fo! tal 
the votes of airmen?—A. No, we have not, Mr. Green. That is, we have 
made what you could call a study of them. We have made inquiries abou 
Most of our information, or a large measure of our information about th 
derived through reading the very informative proceedings of this committee. 
_ Mr. MacNicou: They are not comparable to Canada. In Australia 
thing is compulsory. All registrations are kept up to date every day in 
_ If you move out of one area it is all recorded in the registration. An Austra 
soldier voting at Cairo, Egypt, during the last Australian election had | 
compiled back home where his name was registered in the riding from 


he came. Ril 
By Mr. Green: 4° ae 

_  Q. Australian and New Zealand airmen had the direct vote?—-A. Yes, th 

is my understanding. As far as the Australian vote and the New Zea 


we 
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in Canada were concerned it gave us little assistance because our problem was 
not comparable to having R.C.A.F. personnel in Australian or New Zealand. 
Our problem was in connection with this round figure of 5,000 men about whom 
the group captain has told you; and the experience in Canada of Australia or 
New Zealand, I do not think is of very much assistance in connection with such 
problem. 

~ Q. No. But Australia and New Zealand have men also in the Middle East. 
—A. Yes. But the persons with whom we were able to discuss their experiences 
here were Australian personnel who assisted in the taking of the Australian vote 
in Canada. They knew nothing about what happened out there. 


By Mr. Isnor: 

Q. When you refer to the returning officer who must notify the next-of-kin, 
do you mean by that the returning officer of the various districts?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would mean after the units had gone over them and selected 
amongst the names of the next-of-kin, they would notify the returning officers 
of the various districts that so and so were entitled to vote as next-of-kin, and 
then it would be the duty of each and every returning officer throughout Canada 
to notify the next-of-kin?—A. Yes. The chief electoral officer would notify the 
names of proxies to the returning officers and the latter would notify the proxies. 


' By Mr. Green: 

Q. To what percentage of the men outside of Great Britain would you say 
it would be possible to give the direct. vote?—A. That is a very difficult question 
to answer, and I do not think I should undertake even to make a guess, because 
only somebody who had been through that region, I think, would appreciate the 
difficulties on the spot of communications. I have put myself in possession of 
all the information I could by discussing it with our personnel at headquarters 
who had been through there, but even on the basis of that, I would not feel like 
venturing an opinion. However, I can say this, that it comes down entirely, or 
at least almost entirely, to a matter of time. It is a question in this respect of 
what time you wish to allow between nomination day on the one extreme and 
the time beyond which no vote will be allowed to count at the other extreme. 
If you make that time long enough, I suppose it is common knowledge that every 
vote could be brought in. 

Q. What time would you require to give every man a chance to vote? 


By Mr. MacNicol: 
~ Q. Before you answer that question, I might say that the Australian Act 
called for thirty-five days——A. Yes; and the New Zealand, I think, is almost 
as long. t 
The CHAIRMAN: Six weeks. 
The Witness: But I believe the group captain said in reply to that, not less 
than six weeks; and I would say not less than six weeks. 


By Mr. Green: 

Q. No, that is not what I meant. What time would you require to give 
every man a chance to vote? You said you could give every man a chance if 
you had time enough. What time would you say would be necessary?—A. I do 
not think that question can be answered on this side of the water at the present’ 
time, Mr. Green, having in mind the way that these units are moving about and 
the isolated positions in which they are and having regard to their functions. 
You might find that in the case of particular units you could not get in touch 
with them, you could not get the papers back and forth between them, for 
weeks and weeks. 
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Q. Of course, the idea was that that information would be cable ovel 
and then printed or set up there, not printed from here and sent over.—A. T 
are a number of small matters which would affect the time element. One C 
sideration would be, how soon before the actual issue of the election wri 
could start getting "information out and whether you would be satisfied 
to have an official ballot but would be satisfied with a prescribed form o 
ballot in certain cases; because if we knew far enough in advance, we could get — 
out something in the ‘nature of a routine order, call it by whatever name 
appropriate, setting out what would be the procedure to be followed in — 
event of an election being called, and setting out the form of ballot to | 
used. Such ballot could perhaps be locally struck off on the typewriter or, 
necessary, I suppose even written out by hand. When the information wi 
respect to the candidates permeated through to these units by signal, then 
could start to vote immediately without waiting for official ballots and it w 
then be a question of how long it took that ballot to get in to the point wh 
it was to fe ca There — oe come into play the a of onhee 


going He place him, to what cates you pode: ailos his vote. Obvious 
that can only be done by some one who has all the information before him. 1 
has to have a breakdown and maps, I suppose, of all the cities and even t e- 
larger towns, in order to find definitely into which riding that particular address 
throws the man. If that is to be the case, if there is to be no active servic 
voters’ list, then I suppose the United Kingdom is the nearest place to the spo 
of operations in the Middle East and the Far East where those votes could 
counted. On the other hand, if you have an active service voters’ list, the man — 
who is at headquarters at Cairo, at New Delhi or Algiers, as the case may 
could look at his list and see what constituency that man’s name was in. — 
could count the votes there and cable home the results. There are a number 
of factors like matters of detail, which nevertheless would probably have ¢ 
real effect on your time element. 


By Mr. Isnor: 


Q. You could not set up such a list until you were definitely assured as t 
the names of the candidates?—A. You could set up the voters’ list at any time Lae 


By Mr. Shears ; 
Q. As far as the constituencies are concerned?—A, Yes. What would 


_ officer and then he would have to-break that down to show constituencies. Here ayy 
again you would have to depart somewhat from the normal rules for determin- 
ing constituencies; that is, instead of on the residence basis of three months or 
six months or as the case may be, the electoral officer in dealing with this 
nominal roll, I suppose, would have to be guided entirely by the address that 
the man gave before enlistment. Using that address, he could make up a 
complete active service voters’ list, showing, against every name, its correct as 
constituency. That list could be kept up to date against the possibility of an 
election coming on. 

Q. I do not see how that is going to help. We will take a man who i ‘a sane { 
at a radio location station somewhere along the African coast. The fact that — 
_ he has been put down, we will say, in the constituency of Cape Breton South ~ 
does not alter the fact that he still does not know who the candidate is until 
he gets the list.—A. That i is quite true. You have to get a list of the cane the 


oh 
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to him. It helps only in this respect, that it would enable ballots to be counted 


sooner. In that case—where did you say that man was? In any event, suppose 
the man was in India. It would enable the ballot, if you wanted it so, to be 
counted at New Delhi or some other convenient place in India; whereas if you 
have not got that list, it seems to me the closest place they could possibly be 
counted would be in the United Kingdom. If you could count them at New 
Delhi, all you have to do is cable home the results. But if you have to send 
them to the United Kingdom to be counted, it is going to take much longer. 

Q. If a man is going to vote for my honourable friend sitting beside me 
(Mr. Gillis), and in marking his ballot puts his name down and his riding, that 
is all they need: Am I giving you free publicity, Mr. Gillis? 

Mr. Giuuis: Yes. Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrman: As a matter of fact what could be done is this. The 
commanding officer merely furnishes a statement of the number of active service 
electors in the unit, and then uses the same system of outer envelopes, with the 
election officer in possession of the key where he could assign that vote to the 
particular constituency. Suppose, we will say, the active service voter in the 
Middle East is, at the time of his enlistment, in Mr. MacNicol’s, riding and he 
gave the address of 1171 St. ‘Clair avenue. The key in the possession of the 
election officer would show that 1171 St. Clair avenue is in Davenport riding, 
and the election officer would put that ballot in Davenport riding. 

Mr. Srncuarr: Then you are presuming that you are going to vote by party 
and not by name? 

The CHarrMAN: No, vote by name; direct voting. 

Mr. Srncuatr: If you are voting by name, the circumstances are different. 

The CHARMAN: Yes. The outer envelope contains the declaration indicating 
where the man lives and that is where it goes. It is a very simple proposition. 

The Wirness: Is that going to be sufficient? I am thinking of an airman 
who lives somewhere in the city of Montreal or Toronto. 

Mr. Isnor: Take.a good city like Halifax. 

The Wirness: I wanted to take as large a one as possible, Mr. Isnor. I 
wonder if he is going to be in a position, in his declaration, to say in what riding 
he actually votes. 

The CHatRMAN: He does not have to say that. He merely has to say 
where he lived at the time of enlistment; if he lived, as I said, at 1171 St. Clair 
avenue in Toronto, the election officer in charge of that ballot will, from that key, 


ascertain where 1171 St. Clair avenue is. 


Mr. Sincuarr: And tell the voter that, you mean? 

The CHatrMAn: No, not tell the voter. It is put on the outer envelope. 
Oh, tell the voter, of course, before he exercises the ballot. 

Mr. Stncuair: Then he is going to have plenty of bother. I could not tell, 
from the key, whether a man was in my riding or whether a man was in New 
Westminster. 

The CHatrMAN: You could tell if you had the key showing the boundary 
lines. 

Mr. Stncuatr: I have the key; but with all those cross streets going forward 
and backwards, it is very difficult to tell. 

Mr. MacNicot: It tells you that much, the same as the city of Toronto. 

Group Captain MacKetu: You could provide that to all the commanding 


officers; and we are dealing with the R.C.A.F. The R.A.F. are not interested 


in this. 
Mr. Green: That is where you have to have a service list. 
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Mr. Stncuatr: You would have about 245 keys. 

The Cuarrman: No.’ You would only have to have about sixty 
because there are only sixty urban constituencies. The other constituencie 
be guided by the postal guide. In other words, the man gives his post 0 
address, and he can tell from the postal guide what constituency he is in. 

Mr. Sincuair: The R.A.F. is going to have a number of Canaan \ 
them. Are they going to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It is very easily done. | 

Mr. Stnctair: Not by the R.A.F. commanding officer out in the Midd 
East. He is going to say, “Don’t bother me with that.” 3 

The CHarrMAN: I want to make this statement. No matter ar ale 
is devised or recommended by this committee, it will not be successful, or i; 
not be 100 per cent successful, unless we have the co-operation of the servi ai 
personnel, voting in Canadian units and other units. bs 

Mr. Sincxair: I would suggest that the proxy method required the co- 6p 
tion of the R.C.A.F., but it is not so dependent on the co-operation of the R. 


wei 
The Cuarrman: I think we are getting into argument now, and would 
suggest that we go ahead with the evidence. ‘Ne 


pia 


Mr. McNiven: I know of some rural ridings that will present as many 
difficulties as your cities like Toronto. Take Lloydminster, for instance. Half 
of the main street 1s in Alberta and the other half is in Saskatchewan. 

The CHAmrMAN: Oh, yes. We shall discuss that when we come to - de 
there anything else? : 


The Wirnsss: I think there are just two brief points that I should like , 
to mention. As far as the proxy system is concerned, whereby the list is 
automatically constituted in this way, I think I should point out before leaving 
it that that does not minimize the work so far as the Service is concerne 
in fact that is attended by much more work on the part of the services than the 
proxy system such as was employed during the last Ontario election where the- 
work, as far as the R.C.A.F. is concerned, would be much lighter, because ins 
this case we would have to be actively engaged, together with the chief electoral — 
officer, in setting up the list; whereas under the Ontario system, all we would 
have to do would be to get an order of instructions before the different personnel 
with the form of proxy, which it would be up to them, from there on, to get 
home; and those proxies would have to take whatever steps were necessary to _ 
get their names on the list. So that this system does not have the effect 
minimizing the work, as between the two proxy systems. The other point 
one which has no doubt occurred to you all anyway, but I will just mention 
it. The potential number of voters that has been concerning us during the last 
hour comes to roughly one-thirteenth of one per cent of the entire voters’ list \_ 
for 1940. Just in case there is any misapprehension about it, may I point out 
that I am not saying that by way of minimizing the importance of getting them 
a vote. I am only saying it in this connection, that if the committee saw no 
Puy to some of the votes of those 5,000 personnel being cast after election 

ay— a 

Mr. MacNicou: You could not do that. 


The Witness: —but as soon as they could be cast, all those votes could | - 
eventually be called home; and it is very doubtful that any votes that came 
have the effect of upsetting any riding, because the proportion of them would — 


have the effect of upsetting any riding, because the proportion of them would 
be too small. 
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By The Chairman: 

Q. You say the number is one-thirteenth of one per cent. Are you referring 
to the 5,000 voters?—A. Yes. I think that is right, unless my mathematics are 
out. I think there were about six and a half million names on the list in the 1940 
election, and 5,000 are about one-thirteenth of one per cent. There are a certain 
number of those 5,000 in respect of whom the difficulties are much less than 
those that have been painted in extreme cases. 

Mr. Green: The Group Captain said that not more than 2,000 would be 
difficult to get in within that time. _ 

The Cuarmman: He merely gave it as a guess, I took it. 

Group Captain MacKertu: That is right. 

The CHatirmMAN: No difficulty with 40 per. cent. Are there any other 
questions? 


By Mr. Isnor: 


Q. I do not know how serious it would be, but you remember that in the 
House there was brought up the question of calls going out to individuals who 
had since joined the army and had been attached to it. In making up the list 
that you spoke of, the nominal roll, and then the returning officer notifying the 
next-of-kin, there is sure to be a fairly large proportion who might be casualties 
in the meantime. It would be rather embarrassing to the father or mother to be 
notified that he or she was voting in the place of a son who had already passed 
to the great beyond—A. Well, yes. Of course, our casualty service, I think I can 
say, 1s very very fast. 

Q. Yes, I think so—A. And very very considerate. I think perhaps that 
could be taken care of. Do you not think so, sir? 

Group Captain MacKe.i: Yes.—A. I think ah embarrassment could be 
avoided in most cases. 

Mr. Isnor: You have to follow that right through.—A. Yes. It would have 
to be followed through very quickly. But I think that could be done, as far as 
that is concerned. 

Group Captain MacKetu: It could not be released until the next-of-kin 
knew it. That is the principle now. 

Mr. Isnor: What I am concerned about is this. In the meantime the 
returning officer would have notified the next-of-kin, the father or mother who 
is named as the responsible party, to vote in place of this individual. 

Group Captain MacKetu: That is right; and if we had time, we would 
cancel the proxies. If we had not time, the proxy would vote for the deceased. 


~ One thing that Flight Lieutenant MacDonald mentioned, I think we might have 


advance polling of a week. 

The CuarrMan: An advance poll at home? 

Group Captain MacKriu: Where we have the direct service vote, to vote 
over a week’s period, even here in Canada and in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. McNiven: What were the provisions in the last election in that regard? 

Mr. Burcusr: Four days in Canada, or six—I am not quite sure which it is 
—and eight overseas. I will look that up. 

The CuHarrMANn: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Green: I have one about the advance poll. 

The CuarrMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Green. Mr. Butcher has something. 


Mr. Butcusr: Voting by active service electors stationed in the United 
Kingdom commenced on Thursday, 14th March and ended on Saturday, 23rd 


. March, 1940. 


{iv 
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The Cuatrman: Eight days. Ses 
Mr. Butcuer: Yes. In Canada voting commenced on Saturday, 16th 
and ended on Saturday, 23rd March; seven days, of course excluding Sun y 
The Cuarrman: You had a Nuesuous Mr. Chairman? © EEF ieee 
Mr. Green: It has been answered by Mr. Butcher. ee WE y s: 
The CuHarrman: Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. I know I express the op 1104 
of the committee when I tell both Group Captain MacKell and Mr. MacDon: 
that we appreciate their coming down and giving us the benefit of their view: 
the information they have in their possession. That does not necessarily 
that we are going to act on it, but it is going to be very helpful. . 
The Wirness: Thank you very much. I should like to emphasize 
again that these different representations we have made have only pene in 1 the 
nature of studies and are not proposals. i 
Mr. MacNtcot: Mr. Chairman, I have been wondering about what you id 
at the commencement of the meeting in reference to the press. I have been 
wondering if it would not be quite in order for you to give out the information 
that the committee had the honour this morning of having representatives of 
the air force come before us to give their views, so that the air force would kno 
that their interests are being looked after as well as iam: 


were going to call tSapeacnbaees of the services. They aie slabotites on | o 
We have the navy and army to hear from yet. I do not know whether it, would | 
be a good idea to adjourn now rather than to start on a new service. It is ae im 
We could start on the navy at the next meeting. 


Lieutenant O’Brien: It will not take very long. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: Could we not carry on until 1 o’clock? 
Tieut..J. B. alan R.CIN VRS called. 


that I was to come this morning; and ‘ide is all very new : me. I think ae 
Group Captain MacKell and I are much of the same opinion as far as personnel ona 
voting is concerned. We feel very strongly, that.each man should have a chance 
to cast his own ballot rather than to have to use a proxy. Any figures I might 
be able to give you would be only those which I happen to have in my head. We 
will not be in the same position as the air force as regards personnel. We have 
about, I would think, approximately 500 officers and 2,000 ratings on loan to the = 
R.N. serving in anywhere from battleships to cruisers and M.T.B’s or Fairmiles; vile Bull? 
but the greater part of the personnel are with the Royal Canadian Navy. These | No i 
figures are of course only approximate. But I think we would like to know, to Lae ; 
have to decide where it was to be by proxy or personal vote. is 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: You say it would be about 2500? 


The Witness: 500 officers and 2,000 men, pte senate I am not giving ‘ : 
the exact personnel. mS 


The CHarrman: We quite understand. , 


The Witness: I will attempt to deal with the question. The majority — OF 
our sea-going personnel are based either in Halifax, Newfoundland, Esquimalt ) : 
or Londonderry. On our own ships the matter could very easily be arranged); 
we figure that the comanding officer on each ship would be able to look after 
the vote of his particular ship; the votes could be deposited in the ballot 
boxes, the box is sealed and delivered as directed. But, as to the counting of 
the vote, I do not think the Navy would want to have the TeepeuelaHois of 
‘ counting these votes. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think you would need to worry about counting. 
them, I think that would be the responsibility of the Chief Electoral Officer. 


Mrs 
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2 Mr. MacNicou: In the Ontario election the voting took place right on the 
ship. 

The Wrrngss: That is what we thought we could do; the commanding 
officer could move out of his office until the ballot was taken. Speaking for the 
Canadian navy, we would not have any trouble on that score at all. 

The CuatrMan: What about ships at sea? 

The Wirness: They would be coming in. 

Mr. MacNicou: As to ships at sea; say a certain ship left the port prior to 
an election; the ballot box would be taken along and on election day the voting 
would take place on board the ship. The ship might be in Canadian waters, 
or it might be in Indian waters— 

The Wrrness: We would not have any trouble in taking the vote in the 
Canadian navy. Most of our ships are in the North Atlantic and they are all 
based on this side and would be coming into ports such as Londonderry, Ply- 


- mouth, possibly some at Scapa Flow—this is all confidential. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirnress: We would not have any trouble with them, the only trouble 
we would have would be with the men outside of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. MacNicou: What is your opinion with reference to what I have said 


with respect to the Australian method, which I have only read; a man may be in 


Halifax say on the 12th of July and he may— 

The CuarrMan: The 12th of July? 

The Wirness: I think the 17th of March is more appropriate myself; 
O’Brien—a man with a name like that, you know. : 

Mr. MacNicou: You are quite right. Say a ship would leave Halifax on 
the 10th of March and would not get back for another two or three weeks; 
would it be possible for the ship to take a ballot box with her? 

The Wrirness: Naturally, I do not think it should take a great deal of time 
to conduct the election procedure on board ship. We have some aircraft 


carriers now, but each destroyer would have the complement around 150 ratings. 


Mr. MacNicou: It could be done before you sailed? 
The Witness: Easily, they are always coming into port. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: Mr. MacNicol, do you know how it works in Australia; 


- the form of ballot issued and things of that kind? 


Mr. MacNicou: No, but the Australian sailors are compelled to vote. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: Is it a compulsory vote? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 

Mr. Green: So your whole problem is simplified? 

The Witness: Yes. I do not know how many votes could not be taken. 


There are some away on combined operations, such as in the Mediterranean or 


possibly down on the south coast—that, of course, is confidential and perhaps 
should not be published. Then, too, we have some ratings who are serving 
with the merchant service who may ibe away anywhere in the world; men in 
that part of the service get scattered around pretty well. Then, there are 
some who may be on one or two battleships or cruisers. Do the air force orders 
take in men in the R.A.F. stations? 

Group Captain MacKeg.u: Yes. 

The Wirness: I do not know whether our orders would go to R.N. ships. 

Mr, Stncuatr: If you can provide a nominal roll to the electoral officer with 
the name of the next-of-kin and the second next-of-kin, you would be on a 


basis comparable with the air force. 
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The Cuarrman: And all who could would vote by direct ballot. Ne ee 
Mr. Suncuair: That would make it the same as ‘we have in the air force 
Tur Wirness: I do not know if that would be possible for us in all cases. 
Some of these men would be close enough to vote; and of these 2,500 men stom 
whom I referred, some of them might be close enough to vote. The actua. 
Canadian Navy ships themselves whether on this side or overseas at a point 
like Londonderry would give us no trouble. I do not know whether we can a 
divide our men as well as you divided yours in the air force or not; you ei ni 
a man might possibly be away on a long assignment when the vote was taken. — 
Mr. Green: What proportion of the 2,500 would it be impossible to reach? 


The Witness: I cannot answer that now. 


By Mr. Isnor: ‘ 

Q. Most of the men on duty with the merchant marine would be gunners, is 

would they not?—A. They would be gunners. and signalmen, yes. bs 
Q. There would not be very many of them?—A. No, not very ma 

possibly a couple of hundred. ne 
. Q. Three or four hundred?—A,. Yes; I am not speaking of men on loan , 
to the R.N. Bp A 


By Mr. McNiven: 3) 

Q. Is it not quite common for these men to be afloat for a compres of 
months?—A. Oh yes, absolutely. ; 
Q. They are in the merchant service?—A. Yes, those men would be very | 
hard to contact; they might be going around the Horn, or somewhere; they might — 
be anywhere in the world actually. I do not know but what they should be. ie 
written off altogether. 


By the Chairman: 7 ae 
Q. Well then, I take it, that so far as the personnel of the Royal Canadian ty 
Navy are concerned voting by direct ballot would present no particular | 
dificulty?—A. No difficulty at all. Bae 
Q. So far as the 2,500 in the R.N. are concerned, that is another problem?— 4 
A. I would say that from 75 to 80 per cent of them could be taken. ae 
Q. Do you think that 80 per cent of them could be contacted and given 
the direct. ballot?—A. Yes. eae 
Q. So that only leaves about 20 per cent, about 500 men, whom you 
might have difficulty with. Is there any further information? 


The Wrrness: What I am interested in is, what kind of a list will thet 
be given to vote on; will they be given the names of the constituencies in Canada, 
giving the names of the candidates and everything else; I was just wondering it 
how we were going to distribute such a list. te 

The CHarrMan: That isa matter really for this committee to more or less 
determine. We just wanted to know from you the difficulties which present 
themselves. / 

The Wirness: Sorry; I did not appreciate what this meeting was to study; 


Ee ieee it was to decide whether the voting would be by proxy or direct 
allot 


The CuarmMan: We wanted you to give us the benefit of your opinion 
and such information as you have. 

The Wirness: I am just back from sea and, as I said, all these figures 
are only those which I have in my head. 


Mr. McCvuate: You do not need to state figures as ‘long as we have some 
expression of opinion. 
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By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. You would prefer the direct vote?—A. Oh, absolutely, sir. 
Q. And you think the men individually would prefer it?—A. Absolutely. 


Mr. MacNicou: The majority of your men would vote in the period before 


- the election, what we call an advance poll? 


The Witness: How long would that be before? 

The CHatrMaAn: In 1940 it was eight days. 

Mr. Butcuer: Not including Sundays and Good Friday. 

The Witness: I think they could all vote during that time; I do not coe 


~ some have to vote on the other side but I think they could all vote in that time. 


Mr. McCvaic: This committee might increase the time, it might recommend 
that the time be increased. 
The Witness: The time allowed for voting is important; for instance, 


a ship might be in Newfoundland and it might take fourteen days to get from 


there to Londonderry and the eight days would be in between those two ports; 
there would be no difficulty in arranging to have the ballots cast on board ship. 

The CHARMAN: That would follow Mr. MacNicol’s information on the 
Australian system to take the ballot boxes with them vielen aks there is an 
election pending and they could vote right at sea. 

Mr. Srncuarrz: The eight days might not give them time enough. 

The Wirness: The officers would not want to have the added responsibility 
for the ballot boxes. They have enough to worry about without worrying about 
ballot boxes; then, too, the commanding officer would have to give up the use 
of his cabin—that is an important factor in it, arranging to have the vote taken 
at sea. 

Mr. MacNicou: Mr. Butcher, did you find out exactly from the Australian 
High Commissioner if the newspaper report is placed on board the ship while 
moving. It strikes me—I am only reporting what I read— 

The CuHairMAn: We will try to get that information. 

Mr. Butcurr: I did not ask him about that. 

The CuarrMANn: Thank you very much, Lieut. O’Brien; I do not think we 
need any further information from the Navy. Thank you very much. We 
appreciate your kindness in giving us what you have. 

The Witness: I am very glad to be of help, sir. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. How many men say in the Navy would be outside of Canada?—A. I 
could not tell you offhand. Newfoundland is a big base, and Londonderry of a 
very fair size. Apart from that—I would say about 60 per cent operate out of 
Newfoundland—there are about sixty ships operating out of Newfoundland and 
it takes a lot of ratings to man these ships. 

Q. Do you know the number who are employed in active operations? As 
a recall it we were given information yesterday that the number varied from 22 
to 41 per cent, that is the personnel afloat. 

Mr. Isnor: But afloat does not mean that they are outside of Canada. 

The Witness: It would not be any more difficult for the men who are 
afloat, because they come into bases such as Newfoundland, Halifax or London- 
derry. 

_ Mr. McNiven: But some of them are away on convoy duty. 

The Wirness: But they keep coming in. 

Mr. McNiven: I hope so. 
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The Witness: That is the point. I do not think ler’ will be any difculty 
taking the vote right on the ship. 


The Cuairman: Thank you very much. 


And now, gentlemen, we have here Colonel Ferguson and Lieutenant colon ap 


MacDermid on behalf of the Army. Perhaps we had better adjourn now. 


Mr. Giuuis: Perhaps it is putting these men to a good deal of inconvenience : ae 


as they are here today and ready. I suggest the committee meet this afternoon. 


The CuairMan: The only difficulty is this: as a matter of fact, they are not Ree 


» quite ready. Both Colonel Ferguson and Lieutenant Colonel MacDermid wanted 


to have the benefit of listening to the air force and the navy before they would — : 


give their information; and Colonel Ferguson mentioned to me yesterday that  —_— 


he would prefer to sive his statement at the next meeting, if it meets with the 
approval of the committee. 


Mr. MacNicou: And perhaps we should invite Colonel Crooks to give us| 4 
the benefit of the views of his experience at the camp he was at in New 


Brunswick, he was there when the vote was taken. 
The CuHarrMan: That is right. When shall we meet again? 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: It will have to be subject to call but if oehle. Ph 


~ Wednesday. | 

The CHarrmMan: We will try to make it next Wednesday morning, if it is 
possible at all. We will have a meeting of the chairmen of committees in the 
meantime. 


Mr. McNiven: I think the next meeting of the Reconstruction Committee 


has been called for Thursday, one week from tomorrow. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then it will be all right for us to meet on Wednesday, 
We better make it subject to call. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.45 o’clock p.m. to meet again subject to 
the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, March 16, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 11 
o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, Lapointe, 
(Matapedia-Matane), MacKenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, 
McNiven, Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; 
Mr. Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant 
Chief Electoral Officer; Colonel A. J. Brooks, M.P.; Colonel G. A. Ferguson, 
E.D.; Lieut-.Colonel J. E. MacDermid, E.D.; Captain R. W. Kennedy; Lieut. 
J. B. O’Brien, R.C.N.V.R. 


Colonel Ferguson and Lieut.-Colonel MacDermid were called, heard and 
questioned. 


Colonel Brooks was called, heard and questioned. 


On motion of Mr. Green: 


Resolved,—That, subject to such exceptions as may be decided upon later by 
the Committee, a recommendation be made that a system of direct voting be | 
adopted. 


On motion of Mr. McCuaig: 
Resolved,—That the Committee recommend that voting be for the candidate 
by name in each constituency rather than for the party. 


Mr. Butcher read a memorandum dealing with proposed amendments to the 
1940 regulations, and was questioned thereon. 


Consequent upon Mr. Butcher’s submission, and by unanimous coanent the 
question of voting for the candidate by name or for the party was considered. 
On motion of Mr. McCuaig, the previous decision was sustained. 


Colonel Ferguson gave, for the Army, and Lieut. O’Brien, for the Navy, the 
number of prisoners of war in German and Japanese hands on February 28, 1944. 
The clerk was instructed to obtain similar information regarding the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 


At 1 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Marcy 16, 1944. 


The Special Committee on the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met this day 
at 11 o’clock am. The Chairman, Mr. Factor, presided. 


The CuHatrRMAN: The first witness this morning is Colonel Ferguson wae 
will give us the benefit of the point of view of the army. 


Mr. MacNico.u: Before you start may I just say that in last week’s records 
where I mentioned the calling of Colonel Brooks through my neglecting to 
correct the minutes his name appeared as Colonel Crooks. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, Colonel Ferguson. 


Colonel Grorcr A. Frercuson, E.D., Director of Administration, Army, 
called. 


The CuatrMan: Will you proceed, please, Colonel Ferguson? 


The Witness: I have not prepared any formal statement. I have come 
here to give such information as I am able to give you and to answer to the 
best of my ability any questions you may put to me. There are a few matters 
on which I thought I might give you information, having in mind what the 
committee is trying to arrive at. 

The first is some information as to the numbers and locations of the 
personnel of the army. 


The CuHarrMAN: I suppose that is onnadential information. I will have 
to edit it with the assistance of Colonel Ferguson. The press will refrain from 
publishing these figures. 


The Witness: These figures are briefly as follows. There is also the possi- 
bility that there may be a more diversified distribution of this personnel at 
a future date. As you can realize as the war goes on decisions are taken as to 
-where the troops will be put. 

The second point has a bearing on what I consider of importance to us, the 
question of time. Irrespective of what type of vote you decide on and the 
method of taking the soldiers’ vote we ought to mention that to carry out your 
directions, the distances from Canada and the time it takes to send mail by 
air or by boat should be considered. I have obtained from the Canadian 
Postal Corps the following information. These times are based on letter mails 
from Canada—I believe definitely from Ottawa—to the following destinations: 
to the Mediterranean area thirty days by air mail, sixty days by surface mail 
which, as I understand it, means by boat on the surface of the ocean; the United 
Kingdom, ten days by air mail, thirty days surface mail; Newfoundland three 
days by air, fifteen days by surface mail. 


By Mr. Sinclarr: 

Q. Is this return or single?—A. No, single. Labrador, seven days air mail, 
surface mail ten days; Jamaica, air mail seven days, surface mail twenty to 
forty-five days; Bahamas seven days air mail, twenty to forty-five days surface 
mail; Bermuda seven days air mail, twenty to forty-five suface mail. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: pee 
Q. Just what is the figure for Bermuda?—A. The figure given to 
the postal service is, Jamaica, seven days for air mail, surface mail t 
forty-five days, and the same for the Bahamas and for Bermuda, but 
Guiana seven days by air mail, thirty to sixty days surface mail. 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 


Q. No air mail to British Guiana?—A. Seven days. ae 
-Q. The’ air mail is all the same?—A. Except British Guiana w ere 
surface mail is thirty to sixty days. The postal corps have also pointec 
that these times are based on the supposition that nothing happens to the - 
transit. 

The opinions or suggestions that I make here, of course, are my own 0 
and do not necessarily represent the opinion of any branch or part of the arr 
_ There was a matter mentioned the last day the committee sat, the questic 
handling election literature. If the army personnel is to be called u 
handle election literature issued by political parties it is my suggestion t 
regulations shall provide very definitely what the army is to do. It 
considered desirable to put army personnel in a position where anyone 
to criticism for carrying out these duties. I think all members of th 
mittee will understand what I mean. Army personnel want to be in a 
impersonal relation with reference to distribution of literature. x 


As to the method of voting we have very little to say other than th 

_ whatever method the committee decides to adopt that the army will ca 
your orders. We feel that the method is entirely a matter for the committee a 
is not for us to say. We should like to see every soldier have the opportunit 
in case a vote is called, to express his opinion quite freely, and we feel that 4 
can carry out whatever orders are issued provided always that you bear 
mind that the necessary machinery is set up. That is number one, and numbe 
two is that you give us sufficient time to carry it out. It is possible—in fact it | 
more than possible, it is almost a certainty that whatever system for taki 
the vote is set up that it will not be 100 per cent satisfactory to everyone, 
Be pieesnans I have made have taken all these points into consideratio: 
at is all. pers. 


By Mr. McCuaig: 


Q. Yes. What was the suggestion the other day, four weeks or six w 
‘The Cuatrman: Group Captain MacKell suggested six weeks. = Pus 


By Mr, McCuaig: 


Q. Assuming six weeks were given between nomination and election da 
what percentage of the soldiers would you say would be enabled to vo 
casting the ballot? That is as things stand now. Of course, you cannot tel. 
what changes there may be between now and election time.—A. That is a very 
difficult question to answer, but only as an opinion I would say that as thin, 
stand to-day, where we have some fighting going on in Italy and in other places 
things are quiet, that a very large percentage of the vote would be possible, — 
if you have the proper machinery set up and a sufficient length of time between — 
nomination day and election day. Nan 
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By Mr. McNiven: 


~ Q. What would you regard as sufficient time, say in the United Kingdom?— 
A. I have given that some consideration, and again as an opinion I am inclined | 
to agree with the air force that six weeks between nomination day and election 
day might be sufficient under existing circumstances. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. That is not only for troops in England but for troops anywhere?—A. I am 
speaking of our personnel all over. 

Mr. Green: The question was limited to England. 

Mr. McCuaic: The last question was limited to England. 

Mr. McNiven: To England where you have 150,000 to 200,000 troops. 

~The Witnsss: I would suggest six weeks there for this reason that it would 

be appropriate under the existing circumstances, and it might be sufficient time 
to cover a more stirring time either in preparation for invasion or other such 
situation. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You were here when we heard from the air force and navy last week 
and it was mentioned that their greatest problems are men in the navy and air 
force who are serving in other than Canadian units?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what extent does that apply with the army? How many would 
you have under British C.O’s, for example?—A. At the present time with the 
exception of those who are at British schools and in the United States at various 
places we have not a great many. However, we are almost immediately 
sending a number of Canadian officers to various units of the British army. 
The proposal is to limit their distribution in the British army to the European 
and Middle East theatres. It would be very difficult to get at them for a direct 
vote. Our situation in that respect is somewhat similar to the air force as 
regards the difficulty in picking up the votes of these officers. 

Q. Their number would not be as great as the navy’s 2,500? 

Mr. Green: 500. 

Mr. Srvcuatr: 2,500. 

The CHAIRMAN: 2,500 in the Royal Navy. 

The Witness: It is not as great as that. 

The CuarrMan: Any other questions? 


By Mr. McNiwen: 
Q. Do the figures that you gave include C.W.A.C.s?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. In reference to the thousand officers whom you mentioned who are to be 
transferred, or are being transferred, to the British army and would therefore 
be scattered throughout Europe, would it be possible for those officers within 
six weeks to vote by say a postal vote?—A. I would think it would be possible 
but I cannot just visualize all the difficulties of getting it. Might I state that 
they are being loaned, not transferred. They remain Canadian officers on loan 
to the British. 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. They are recallable in three months?—A. Some such arrangement. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Considering that the official nominations take place si: 
the election date there would be some central office in England 
chief electoral officer here could cable the official nominations. 
central office the said thousand officers, whom everybody would a 
the opportunity to vote, by some method could be communicated w 
a ballot which it might be possible for them to return by mail 
central office in England. Would six weeks be long enough in- 
that?—A. I am afraid I would not like to venture an opinion on tha’ 
like to say this though, that the British war office and our own h 
in London, England, will at all times know where these officers are - 
loan to the British army, but I could not say what length of time t 
take or what machinery would be set up to get in touch with them t 
out what you suggest. mS 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: ; ey 
Q. That would be a matter for the post office primarily, woul 
A. Yes, I would think so. ae 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Would it be possible for the central office in England to comm 
with them by air at the points where they were scattered about Euro 
then these same officers communicate in return to the central office in Er 
sending their ballots?—A. I hesitate to give an opinion on these thing: 
could possibly say there is nothing that is impossible, but again. it woul 
matter of setting up the machinery and giving us time. + es 

Q. You would not know, Colonel Ferguson, if in the recent Austi 
election last year any Australian officers were scattered around the 
forces in Europe?—A. No, I do not know that. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, if there are no further questio 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. I would like to ask just one question. Have you given consi 

to the suggestion made by the air force that it might be possible to h 
votes cast by the next-of-kin in the armed forces. That seems like a 
idea to me, but I would like to get your reaction to the suggestion?—A. 
given some consideration to it, and if such a system is ordered we wo 
to carry it out. I feel that our personnel would be, shall I say, hap 
mark their own ballots if it were possible. : 
: Mr. Green: Yes, it looks like a very unfair scheme when a man 
vote. ee 
__ Mr. Srncrarr: In connection with the air force it is proposed that t 
will use the proxy vote only where he is inaccessible on the date of the 
Mr. MacNicout: Does not that suggestion apply only to those w 
scattered along the African coast? es pe 
Mr, Srinciair: That is the group I had in mind tho: ey 
Middle East and the Far East. r ea 


Mr. MacNIcou: Does Africa include that? 
Mr. Stncuair: Yes, it is part of the Middle East. am 
hi CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us leave that for our own dis 
r, GREEN: Does the Colonel wish to say anything n as to. 
would work out as far as the army is cohoonht pepe 2 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Green wants to know whether you care to express an opinion on 
the matter of the automatic proxy for those troops outside of the United Kingdom. 
You were present and heard Group Captain MacKell’s discussion of that pro- 
posal so you understand it. —A. My opinion, sir, is that no soldier should be 
put in the position where the next-of-kin should be automatically entitled to 
vote for him. He may not have confidence in the next-of-kin to cast the vote 
as he wishes it cast; and, again expressing my own opinion, I consider that 
if a proxy system is set up there should be certain restrictive safeguards with 
respect to the proxy residing within the constituency. Possibly the proxy 
himself should be a voter; but I would like to see the right maintained so 
that the soldier could .at least name his own proxy. 

Mr. Green: How would you go about getting the proxies from the soldiers; 
would there be any difficulty in connection with that? 

THe CHAIRMAN: You will recall that in Group Captain MacKell’s sug- 
gestion it involved the granting of the privilege to the soldier or the airman to 
change his proxy by cable, to change the automatic proxy by cable, so that 
every airman who does not desire his next-of-kin appearing on the record 
to be his proxy would have the privilege of changing that proxy by cable. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Bearing in mind the importance of time, which must 
be the governing factor in the whole scheme. And now, may I ask you this: 
bearing in mind your suggestion as to how the proxy was to be appointed would 
there be any time saved through the use of the proxy system compared to what 
there would be in respect to the proposal made by Group Captain MacKell; 
in other words, time is an element—the right to name a proxy is important; 
would there be any time saved? 


Tue Witness: I could not say. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. It would be very difficult to get a proxy from all the troops, would it 
not; just as difficult as getting the vote?—A. It would be very difficult. 


By Mr. McCuarg: 

Q. This may be only an opinion; but, from your opinion, do you feel 
the soldier would be better satisfied to have a direct vote even though fewer 
of them were able to exercise that function; or, to put it in other words, would 
they be better satisfied to have a direct vote, having as many as possible 
exercise the franchise even though there were a larger number who were not 
able to exercise it rather than have a larger number exercise the franchise 
through the medium of a proxy?—A. I base my opinion of what the soldiers’ 
wishes would be, on my own opinion of my own vote; and I would prefer to be 
in a position where I could mark my own ballot, 

Q. Even though a smaller number of people would be able to exercise their 
franchise?—A. Even though I happened to be one who was in an isolated 
spot at the time of the election date and could not be reached. That is my 
opinion. 

Q. That is your opinion.—A. Yes. 

Mr. Isnor: You would like to be satisfied that you had that privilege, 
casting your own vote. 

The Wirness: Yes, that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Green: Certainly if any men have that right it is the men in the 
armed forces. 

Mr. Isnor: The Colonel is very evidently expressing merely his own views. 

I was under the impression that the chairman was inviting a representative from 
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the ae aia branch he represents. Did you have a COP EROE: or a grou 0 
officers to discuss the question of direct voting as compared with proxy yous 


The Wirness: No, sir. 


Mr. Isnor: You are just speaking on the question bub giving your 
own views on it? : 


The Wrrness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. You mentioned something about literature and its distribution. It © 
would strike me as something not to be desired; the matter of distribution of 
literature to soldiers throughout the camps. Would you mind giving us your 
views on that?—A. I think the most you can expect a commanding officer to 
do would be to place literature received on say a table in a room that would be 
available to the troops and notify the troops in the unit orders that the literature — 
is there and is available for them if they wish to obtain it; in other words, tae! 
try to keep it on an absolutely impartial and impersonal basis so far as officers ‘i 
and other ranks in the army are concerned. That is what I tried to say, sir. 


Mr. Green: In New Zealand the literature was all combined in one publi- | me 
cation; all the parties had their literature in one document, I think that can _ 
be done here as well. Would it be possible to have the literature or list of i 
candidates say cabled over and printed in Italy or at other centres rather than — 
sending it all from here? cy 


The Witness: I could not answer that, sir. 


Mr. McCvata: Following up the question Mr. Isnor addressed to you; I 
would observe from the extreme caution of the witness that I think he must 3 
be Scotch; when he asked you whether any group or committee were appointed 
to consider the question of proxies or directive vote he raised an interesting — 
point. May I go a little further; although no committee was appointed, it — 
would be correct to say that you probably did discuss it with other people so 
that the information you are giving us is really little more than your own — 
personal views; your statements are based on a background of general diseases ie 
are they not? 


The Wirness: No, those are my own views which I have expressed. 


Mr. McCvate: But are they not arrived at as a result of what you heard : sien 
from other sources and from other officers? a 


The Wrrness: I formed them from my own observations of the amy 
generally and my own personal wishes as a soldier. 


Mr. McCuvatc: I see. : 


The Cuatrman: Col. MacDermid, would you like to supplement the fore! 
mation furnished by this witness? 


Mr. Green: Would it be possible to have a list of the candidates ade 
literature printed in Great Britain, and other centers where the bulk of the het 
may be in the future? 


The Cuarrman: Apparently this witness cannot give us that intial aoe 
Perhaps we might be able to get it from Lt.-Col. MacDermid or Captain Bots 
Kennedy; if not we will probably get it for you through some other source. a 


Thank you very much, Colonel. | 


: 
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Lt.-Col. J. E. MacDrrmw, E.D., called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think, sir, that you had some experience in connection with the 1940 
election?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. You might give the committee the benefit of that; as well as any other 
opinions you have on this subject.—A. Yes, sir. That I think is probably the 
principal reason for the suggestion by Col. "Ferguson that I might be called to 
give evidence to supplement the information he placed before you. I was actually . 
in charge of the vote in the unit to which I belonged at that time. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. What election was that?—A. It was the 1940 election. 

Q. And you were where?—A. In Canada. My service has only beau in 
Canada so far. I was concerned with the taking of the vote in my unit in Canada 
on that occasion and I may say that in my opinion it worked very well in 
Canada. There is only one problem that arose out of this that I know of, and 
perhaps this committee might wish to consider it. We were required to prepare 
lists (what we in the armed forces call nominal rolls) of the men in our camps, 
and we were required to submit theseé lists through headquarters to the electoral 
officer. There was no provision made in the regulations for the revision of these 
lists. You understand, gentlemen, that particularly in wartime training centres 
and, with the men fluctuating all the time, a list of the men in any unit to-day 
may differ very greatly from the list that would be prepared for the same camp 
two weeks later. In the unit in which I was at the time I did as a matter of 
fact take the vote of every man who was there on election day; despite the 
fact that his name was not on the list that I had submitted to the electoral 
officer. I took the precaution of sending to the electoral officer revised lists from 
time to time as additional men came in. But the regulations as I recall them 
made no provision for that. I simply did it because I thought it was proper that 
they should vote. And I would suggest that in drafting the regulations if possible 
provision be made for the revision of lists right up to election day. I realize of 
course that that may be subject to some objection perhaps. A man might vote 
in one training center on the first day the vote was taken and be removed to 
another training center the next day or before the election period expired and 
in that way he might cast a vote at the other training center the next day. I- 
do not know how far you would care to go in the matter of the revision of the 
lists; but it is a factor that you might take into consideration 1 in the preparation 
of whatever regulations are provided. 


Mr. Isnor: In that respect the voting would be somewhat similar to what 
it is in rural ridings. You would have about the same thing to work out there. 


The Wirness: I just wanted to draw the attention of the committee to the 
necessity of bearing in mind that the army is a very fluid organization and that 
men who are here to-day may be some place else tomorrow. 


Mr. Isnor: You would have to arrange for changes to be made in the list 
right up to the day. 


The Witness: That'is what I did in my camp at the time. I do not know 
whether the votes of those men who were not on the first official list were 
counted by the chief electoral officer or not. I thought it would be better to 
err on the safe side and so I did it in that way. I do however feel that I should 
bring to your attention the necessity for making provision for these lists to be 
‘revised right up to voting day. I thought you would be interested in having 
information as to the way I did it in the camp in which I was stationed. I do 
not know whether they did the same thing at other places or not. 
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Mr. MacNicou: In other words, a man who was registered in you ( 
on let us say an arbitrary date, the 10th day of X month; and in th me: 
between that date and election day he moved away to some other car 
vote at that other camp had he been accorded the same privilege that yu 
ceiving to the ones in your camp. There would really be little dange of 
moving from your camp to another camp and casting another vote. ea 

The Witness: And perhaps I should point out right in that connect 
that there was fairly active enlistment going on at that time.. a 

Mr. McNiven: How did you indicate that a particular ballot of a 
voting was not on your nominal roll? 

The Wirvess: I simply sent additional nominal rolls to the electoral 
I wrote in my letter to him that in addition to the original nominal ro! 
to him I was sending him supplementary lists of additional men who 
come into our camp since I sent the first nominal roll; but I did not in 
whether they had voted or not. I sent them a complete nominal roll right ur 
to the last day of voting showing every man who had come into the camp aft 
the date the first nominal roll had been sent in. — A 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: That would not affect their ballot? 

The Witness: No sir. | 

Mr. McNiven: You did not segregate them. a's 

The Wirness: No sir. The system we followed was, briefly, this: a soldi 
came in and he indicated where he lived and he was provided with a post 
guide which would help him to find out what constituency he should vote in ii 
did not already know. Then a declaration was taken from him on the bacl 
a large-sized envelope and was sworn. He was handed a ballot and a 
of the candidates for his particular constituency and then he went. over 
the corner and wrote his ballot out; he put it into a small envelope and c¢ 
back and handed the envelope to me and it was placed in the large enve 
on the back of which the declaration he had taken was printed; and then it 
sealed and handed to him and he was asked to go and mail it. “ iG 

Hon. Mr. McLarry: You, say he was handed a ballot paper and | 
wrote the name of the candidate of his choice on it? 6 2 
\. The Wirness: He was supplied with a ballot form, and I indicated to 
him, I would say this is the list of candidates for your constituency. _ 

Hon. Mr. McLarry: And he would write in the name? Be 

The Wirness: He wrote the name on the ballot without any superintenden 
from me at all, except that I was in the same room with him. — Ce 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. The names of the candidates were not on the ballot paper?—A. 
he had to write the name of the candidate on his ballot. ie 
Mr. MacNicou: Could the returning officer who counted the ballots 
how a particular voter voted; could they tell how he voted, knowing 
name; were they able to identify the vote? ee: 
The CuatrMAN: Perhaps Mr. Castonguay would be able to explain the 
The Wirness: Perhaps some of these gentlemen could explain it bett: 
than I could. oN Sia 
The Cuairman: Would you proceed with anything else you would 
to give us? Seige 
The Wirness: All right, sir. Oo. ei 
Mr. Fair: Before leaving that point; if that program had been carried 
through the camps would it not be possible that a soldier moving from on 
camp to another during the week of voting might cast more than one vot 
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The Witness: I think it is quite possible. At that time I think the voting 
spread over something like five or six days. I do not recall that in the particular 
place to which I was stationed there was any risk of a man voting more than 
once, principally because of the fact that most of the men coming into our 
unit late had just enlisted. 

Mr. Isnor: You would not anticipate any considerable abuse? 


The Wirness: I do not think there was any abuse but of course if you 
extend the privilege of voting over a long period of time there is the possibility 
of abuse. 

Mr. McNiven: Does not the declaration include a clause to the effect that 
he has not voted before? 


The Wrirness: Yes. 


Mr. Lapointe (Matapedia-Matane): In the case where men are being moved 

from one point to another, if the voting period is let us say ten days, could not 
the officer commanding a unit give a paper to the man who is transferring from 
one unit to another stating that he has voted, or he has not voted; a certificate 
or statement that the man could hand in to the officer commanding at the place 
to which he was transferred. I should imagine that that could be easily 
arranged. 

The Wirness: Yes, sir; I suppose though that the paper would have to 
be sent; it would not be handed to the man, it would have to be sent in some 
other way. 

Mr. Brooxs: It could be put in with the man’s document, the documents 
always go with the man. 

The Wirness: It could, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs: And his documents always travel right with him; a state- 
ment could be included indicating whether he had voted or not. 

Mr. Lapointe: That could very easily be arranged by the voting authorities. 

The W:rrness: Those are administrative details which could be arranged 
without any great difficulty, I should think. 

The CuHatrMAN: And might I point out also that the soldier is required to 
make a declaration that he has not voted before. I doubt very much if many 
men in the service would have any inclination to vote a second time, particularly 
in view of the fact that they have to give a formal declaration. They are all 
very well aware of the penalties that are attached to any incorrect procedure 
on their part in that respect. 


By Mr. McNwen: 


Q. Do the men experience any difficulty in locating the constituencies that 
they should be in?—A. Well, as you know sir, I was in Saskatchewan at the 


- time and there were no large urban constituencies like for instance Montreal or 


— Toronto where there are a number of seats in the same place, and most of the 
men knew’ what constituency they belonged to although there was a postal 
euide which they could look ‘at if they were not just sure what constituency 
they were in. 
Q. You let them vote as at their postal address?—A. Yes. 


Q. In the constituency in which their postal address was located?—-A. Yes, 
if he stated positively that his home was in a certain constituency, I did 
not question the thing any further; I took his word for it. He had to make a 
declaration. I helped out where the man did not know what constituency he 
should vote in. 
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Hon. Mr. McLarty: The postal guide gives you that information? | fc 
The Witness: Yes, except with respect to large centres.) ste 
Hon. Mr. McLarry: It would not apply to urban centres such as Mont 3 ' 
or Toronto? BRASS 
The Wirness: No. 
Mr. McNiven: And you might have difficulty with a place like Loyd 
minster. 2 
The Wirness: Yes. | 
Mr. Farr: And you might have the possibility of more constituencies 
all cornering into the one post office. a 
The Wirness: That is true; but, as I say, we worked it out as oe we ; 
could. | 


a) 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. Were you furnished with the names of the candidates in all the con- 
stituencies; did you have a list of them all?—A. As I recall it, sir, yes. fy 
i Q. Of all the 245 constituencies?—A. As I recall it, yes sir. Mr 
Castonguay could tell you that much better than I could. I think that ae st 
correct. 
Mr. Castoneuay: Yes, you are right. ; 
The Wirness: There is another difficulty that arises In connection. ou 
the taking of the vote in Canada and that is the fact that men are frequently — 
in transit, they are being moved from one place to another within Canada. — 
If the period of voting is sufficiently long that will not present much difficulty — 
so far as those movements are within Canada; but I think possibly you might — 
find it desirable to make some provision for the taking of the votes of the 
men who might be ordered overseas at the time the vote is taken; because — 
from the time a man leaves his camp in Canada until he actually arrives: ny 
the unit overseas would take a considerable length of ‘time. ay 
Mr. Green: What time would you suggest? i 
The Wirness: I think it might be a period of three weeks. Perhaps, you 
Colonel Brooks, might know it better than I do. 1 Naa ae 
Mr. Brooxs: We consider that it takes three weeks or a month for 
men coming from the west before they arrive overseas. ) Oe 
Mr. Srnciair: Do you not have an arrangement similar to what we 
have in the air force; in the air force we send men to a pool before they FO 
on board ship; does the army do that? 


The Witness: I am not just positive about that, sir; nie may be sone — i at 
provision of that kind, but I think many of them go direct although Ido know 
that some of them go to training brigades situated near the sea coast where 
they can complete their training and go on from there. 

Mr. Srvciarr: What I was thinking about was if there is a pool such as 
we have in the R.C.A.F. where the men are stationed four or five days before — 
they go on board ship. Possibly, as you say, it is different withthe army; 
they have much greater distances to, go and a good many of them move *) 
directly from their base. ¥ 


The Wirness: In many instances they go direct from their home camp | 
directly to the port of embarkation. 


Mr. Brooxs: A good proportion of them go through transit camps. hy 

Mr, Sinciam: If that is so, one could arrange to have the vote taken Pe, 
while they were in the transit camp. eo 

The Wirness: I do not think the taking of the vote in the transit onion 
would present any great difficulty. I just brought this to ye attention Of the 


¥ 


Fas Sade) 
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committee as one of the administrative difficulties which might possibly need 
special consideration. 

Mr. MacNicou: Something was said earlier about the time which should 
be allowed for the taking of the vote, and as I recall the answer, it was to the 
effect that perhaps six weeks would be required; and in the recent election in 
Australia their act called for a period of 35 days between the date of 
nominations and election day. 

Q. What would you think of thirty-five days being the period between the 
nomination day and the election day?—A. A time has been mentioned here, 
six weeks, which is forty-two days. I suppose the longer time you give the 
more possibility there is of having time enough to get that many more votes. 
That is not a very satisfactory answer but it is really as accurate an answer 
as one can give on that. 

Q. I would be afraid the longer period the greater list of protests after the 


~ election was over. 


Mr. Green: In Toronto. 

Mr. MacNicou: Not Toronto; Toronto very seldom has protests. 

The Cuairman: Let us go ahead, please. 

The Witness: As regards taking the vote of soldiers who are ordered over- 


seas I would suggest that it might be possible there to provide for the taking 


of an advance poll. ! 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I did not get that. 

The Wirness: It might be possible to provide for the taking of an advance 
poll. I do not know whether that would be possible or not, but the difficulty 
in this instance is not the period between nomination day and election day. The 


difficulty is the period over which the actual voting may take place. The prob- 
lem is different. 


By Mr. Green: 


@. You suggested three weeks to cover that field?—A. If that time is given 
it would be helpful but, of course, there are other factors than pure army con- 
siderations. ; 

Mr. McCuaig: I gathered from what Colonel Breoks said it should be 
more than three weeks. 

Mr. Brooxs: Take a man leaving Vancouver; it takes him a week to come 
down to the east. Then he waits anywhere from a week to three weeks or a 
month, but if he went over right after he arrived in the east it would take 
two weeks for him to get to England in convoy, and then it takes three or four 
days to get to his unit there so that you have got three weeks or a month pretty 


_ well used up from the time he has left his home until he has arrived in some 
-definite unit overseas where his vote can be taken. 


Mr. Green: But if he voted in a transit camp . . 

Mr. Breaks: If he is in the transit camp long on aitan but they may be 
there only a few days and they may be there only a week, ten days or a month. 
It all depends on the sailing of boats, of course, but the vote could be arranged 


in the transit camp if there was time. That is the whole thing. 


The Wirness: Leaving that, gentlemen, there is just one other point I 
should like to make. It is a difficulty that arose in connection with the Ontario 
elections and it is with regard to reserve army personnel who may be at camp 
far away from home on voting day. Camp accommodation is limited and train- 
ing is planned far in advance and the man is told he is going to camp at a 


certain time. He makes his plans for his holidays, with the employer accord- 
ingly and consequently it is not very easy for the army to change the dates of — 
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camps for reserve army personnel. If some provision could be put in the Act 
or in some regulations which would permit the taking of the vote of reserve 
army personnel at advance polls I think it would help. As you will under- — 
stand these men are not active army at all. That is, they vote for their own 
home constituency and their names will be om the voters’ list in their own place 
just the same as any other civilian. If some such arrangement could be made 
it would help in the taking of the vote. I do not think there is anything else I 4 
have to mention. Those are some difficulties we found in working the thing ~ 
out. That is all. me 
The CuatrMAN: Thank you very much. Captain Kennedy, have you any 
additional information that would be of assistance to the committee? ie 
Captain Kennepy: No, sir. I think the situation has been very well 
covered. ay 
The Cuairman: At the last meeting Mr. MacNicol suggested that Colonel 
Brooks would be good enough to come to the meeting and give us the benefit — 
of his experience. I am sure we are all pleased to have him here this morning. _ 
I will ask him to come up here and give his story. . ee Sea 


za us tae 

Colonel A. J. Brooks, Called: a) 4 

The Wrrnuss: Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to say that I do not ae 
pose as an authority on this voting at all. Frankly I was rather surprised I was — SS 


ealled in here, but if there is any information I can give I will be very glad to — 
supply it. Do you wish me to go ahead? see 


The CuHarrman: Go ahead and give us your views.. . pat 
The Witness: The only experience I had with army voting during this | ja 
war was during the recent Ontario election when the men voted by proxy. I 
had about 1,000 to 1,200 Ontario men in my camp. i) 
By Mr. McNiven: S 
Q. Where?—A. At Windsor, Nova Scotia. Proxies were sent to our office 
-and we saw that the men all received the proxies and the voting was explained 
to them, but I must say we were very much disappointed in the results. The 3 
men were not interested in voting by proxy. We concluded that not more than — 
10 to 15 per cent of the men bothered sending their proxies back at all. ~ ae 
By Hon. Mr. McLarty: ay. 


Q. Was there some resentment about it, or indifference?—A. They thought 
it was a heck of a way to vote. They did not consider it voting at all and the 
result was the proxies were scattered all over the camp, and the net results of 
the vote were very limited. I agree with Colonel Ferguson that the man did not _ é 
like to vote by proxy. They would sooner vote directly, at least be given the 
opportunity to do so. That is all the experience I had in connection with voting 
in my camp. . 

The CuHarrMan: If I may interject here I have received information from 
Major Lewis, chief election officer of the province of Ontario, that about 15 per 
cent of the possible voters returned their completed proxies in the last Ontario 
election in time, and about 6 per cent of the possible votes were polled. 

Mr. MacNicot: How much? 

The CuHairMAN: Six per cent of the possible votes. 

Mr. MacNicou: That is the possible soldier vote? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. He adds: . 

“Tt is only fair to say in this connection that the date of our election, 
as we learned afterwards, conflicted with the movement of Canadian 
troops from England to Italy.” mn 


7. 
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Mr. MacNicot: What was that again? 


The Cuatrman: The date of the provincial election, as they learned after- 
wards, conflicted with Kale movement of Canadian troops from cine pae to 
Italy :— 

__ My agent in London advised me that the men were far too much 
interested in the prospect of active service to take any interest in the 
election. 


That is his explanation of the small percentage. 


The Wirness: I may say, Mr. ‘Chairman, I compared it with what I knew 
of the election that was held during the last war when I happened to be with 
my unit in England at that time. As I recall the men were paraded, that is, 
they made a parade of it, and if a man wanted to vote he voted, and if he did 
not he just passed right on. Ninety per cent of my unit voted in the last election, 
and I understood the percentage was high all through the Canadian army. 


By Hon. Mr. McLarty: 


Q. When you refer _to the last election what do you mean?—A. I mean the 
last war election, 1917, I think it was. 


By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. Would you explain what you mean by parading, the men were paraded? 
—A.In the army everything is a parade. That is, if you have a nominal roll 
_of the men that are to vote you will arrange the time when: one company will 
parade and they will vote. Another company will parade at another time and 
they will vote. The men expect to be paraded for everything. I do not think 
there would be any resentment in any unit for being paraded to vote. I am 
satisfied that the commanding officer would do it that way and I am also satisfied 
you would get a very much larger proportion of the men voting than if you 
left it as a matter of voluntary choice to drift in by themselves. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you care to express your personal opinion as between proxy and 
direct voting? You have already done so in an indirect way in referring to the 
last provincial election—A. From what I have seen I would be very much 
opposed to proxy voting. I would say there should be direct voting, even though 
you are going to miss, no doubt, a good many men in isolated places. I would 
‘say direct voting is the only way to carry on the election. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Q. In other words, the giving of the direct ballot to the soldier, even if it 
involves the disfranchising of a small number, would far outweigh any advantage 
of a proxy system giving them all votes?—A.I am sure it would. 


Mr. Green: And the proxy system does not necessarily give them all votes 
because all three services have said there would be great difficulty getting the 
proxies to them. 

The CuHarrMan: Not the automatic proxy. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: It has been suggested that the time saved by proxy 
voting would be much greater than with a direct vote. I think that is pretty 
generally agreed among all. the services. 


The Witness: I think there would be a lot of resentment among the men 
over the proxy. They would not vote at all. They would not mail their proxy. 
They would simply throw it away. 
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By Mr. MacNicol: 


Q. In other words, you would suggest that every saidien? "be gi 
the same privilege?—A. Surely, and if he cannot take advantage o 
stands it is due to the war and he is not going to have any resentment : 
Hon. Mr. McLarry: It is a physical impossibility. ee 
Mr. MacNicou: As a matter of fact, in a general election the . 
voters who exercise their privilege in the ridings does not exceed 5€ 
anyway. hae 
The Witness: I think you would find as large an army vote a 
civilian vote. ce 
Mr. Stncuair: Larger if you paraded them. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. Did you have any experience in taking the vote in the Ne 7 
election or Australian election?—A. No. We had a few New Zealan 
going through our camps. | oie 

Q. You had nothing to do with them?—A. No, nothing to do wil ney 

The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? Thank you, v 
‘Colonel Brooks. 


The witness retired 


The CuairmMan: Gentlemen, I think that about exhausts the infc 
background. I do not know of any other information that we can 0 
enable this committee to arrive at a conclusion. If there is any other 
of this committee thinks we ought to get more evidence I will be 
hear from him at this point. 


Mr. MacNicou: At the last meeting, or Just before the last. mee 


what another country did with this difficulty. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: Shall we dispense with the reading and put it in 
record? (etn 


Mr. MacNicou: If the committee so desires. 


The Cuairman: Is there any objection? This is informe antes w 
Butcher obtained with reference to the 1864 election in the United St 
_ contains a brief summary of the law prevailing at that time. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: I wonder if it has much direct bearing on the 
It is a great many years ago. Mr. Butcher undoubtedly prepared it bec 
committee asked questions of him in connection with it. You have, 
Mr. MacNicol? 

Mr. MacNicou: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. McLarry: I have not had the opportunity of seeing Bae 
seem to me it might be a little out of date bearing two considerations 
first the time at which it was held and secondly the different electora 
that exists in the United States. While we want to get all the informatio 
possibly can on the record to be of assistance to members of the house wh 


matter is under discussion it does seem to me that is going a little. 
and for those two reasons only, 


The Cuatrman: It is only a short summary. It would av about 1 
of our printed evidence. 
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Hon. Mr. McLarty: I have no objection apart from the fact that I doubt 


its value. People want to read the report and if you make it too voluminous 
they do not read it. s 


Mr. MacNicou: The only thing it shows is that from that date, 1864, during 


wartime the taking of the ballot is not just as easy a matter as many people 
think. Perhaps anyone reading it over would say, “Well, this committee has 
examined every corner possible and they have had their troubles like everybody 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: It would make them appreciate our difficulties. 


Mr. MacNico.: Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: What is the desire of the committee? 
Mr. Gituis: There is no harm in putting it on the record. 
Mr. Farr: I suggest that it be placed on the record. 


Tue 1864 Execrion, Unitep STATES 


The question: ‘Should the soldier in the field have the right to 
vote in elections?” precipitated much discussion and great fights in the 
state legislatures, particularly in the states of New York, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Michigan, California, Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. Owing 
to the fact that the election laws of the various states differed from each 
other to a great extent, it was necessary for each state to make its own 
provisions with regard to the taking of the soldier vote. The federal 
authorities made an effort to induce the states to agree to a uniform 
system to be employed in the taking of the votes of soldiers in the field, 
but it soon became obvious that this was quite impossible. 


New York State, CHAPTER 253 or THE Laws or New York (1864) 


This particular act is described in its preamble as an act to enable 
qualified electors of the state, absent therefrom in the military forces 
of the United States, in the army or navy, to cast their votes at a general 
election. Section 2 of the act provides for proxy voting. Absent mem- 
bers were required to execute the necessary instrument not more than 
sixty days previous to any general or special election held in the state. 
The absent voter was to be sworn as to his qualifications before any 
field officer of the army, or Captain of the navy. The residence qualifica- 
tions were one year’s residence in the state and thirty days in the electoral 
division. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of proxy voting an inner and 
an outer envelope were provided. Upon the latter there was endorsed 
particulars as to the elector—his age, etc., and residence qualifications, 
and the name and address of his proxy. It was further provided that a 
soldier who was so placed on the day of the election that he could actually 
vote in person was permitted to do so. The vote of the soldiers was not 
actually taken in the field. 


Tue Laws or PennsytvaniA. Act No. 871, 1864 


In the preamble this act was stated to be an act to regulate elections | 
by soldiers in actual military service, and it was provided that all quali- 
fied electors in such service might exercise the right of franchise. It 
was further provided that a poll should be opened in each company com- 
posed in whole or in part of Pennsylvania soldiers, such poll to be held 
at the quarters of the captain or other officer thereof, and all electors” 
belonging to such company who were within one mile of such quarters 
on the day of the election, and not prevented by the orders of their 
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commanders, or by proximity of the enemy, from wenuenine o th 
company quarters should vote at such poll and at no other place. _ 
was further provided that voters who were detached from their com 
or in hospitals, or on vessels, etc., might vote at such pol as Wi 
convenient to them. ® 
Further provision was to the effect that where there ° were i ten 
‘more voters at any one place who were unable to attend any comy 
poll, or at their proper place of election as aforesaid, such electors mi, 
open a poll at such place and might select and certify the poll boo 
(which was to contain a full record of the proceedings of said elec or 
substantially in manner and in form as directed by the act. Polls 
to be opened as early as practicable on election day and were to r 
open for at least three hours, or if necessary in the opinion of the jp 
of the election, in order to receive the votes of all the electors, they 1 
keep the poll open until seven o’clock in the afternoon. The el 
present were required to appoint three judges of election, all of 1 
must have the qualifications of electors. The judges themselves we 
appoint clerks of election and to prepare ballot. boxes or other sui 
receptacles for ballots. The judges were required to examine under oath 
applicants to vote, as to residence qualifications. The voter could nD 
vote in the district in which he ordinarily resided previous to enlistmen’ 
Separate poll books were to be kept, and separate returns made for th 
' voters of each electoral division. 


GENERAL 


It is stated in the Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sanibel t 
the governor of New York appointed some fifty civilians to oversee 
soldiers vote, commissioning each one “to be present as an inspector 
the part of the Democratic Party of the State of New York,” leav 
the Republican State Committee to choose and pay its own inspect 

_ Two of these Democratic inspectors were found to have in their possess 
bundles of voting papers to which the names of soldiers and officers hi: 
been signed, according to the testimony of one Inspector Terry before ; . 
Military Commission in Baltimore, that he and his associate inspector 
had written the names on the papers (each received a life sentence). — 

In the book “The Life of Abraham Lincoln”, by Tarbell, the foll 
ing paragraph occurs: 

“The most elaborate preparations were made for getting the vote o 
every man, most of the states allowing soldiers to vote in the field. Wher 
this was not arranged for, the war department did its utmost to sec 
furloughs for the men. Even convalescents from the hospitals were § 
home to vote”. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, ‘India 
eee and California did not allow their soldier electors to vote ine 

e 

In the Cyclopedia of American Government, Volume III, it is ‘stale 
that the soldier vote did not change the result in any State. (150, 
soldiers are said to have voted. ‘ 


The CuatrMan: As I said, that exhausts the information. 


Mr. Srncuarr: There is just one other matter to which I should like tor re 
It applies to the air force prisoners of war, and I should think to other prison 
of war. The automatic proxy vote does give them a vote, and to be in 
prison camp and be able to vote makes a man think that he still has some pai 
in the life of Canada. It is a great privilege. I think they are just as dese: 
of consideration as anyone else. We certainly have their next-of- ce 
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The CuairMAN: Have we an accurate list of all prisoners of war? 

Mr. Stncuarr: Yes. It lags a month or two months, and with the Japanese 
eighteen months, but we have it. 

Hon. Mr. McLarry: Would it be necessary, Mr. Sinclair, in that case 
to give them proxies? Could they not vote directly as the active forces can? 
I gather there is some particular situation you are envisaging. 

Mr. Stncuam: I cannot imagine the Germans giving much co-operation in 
getting proxies back and forth, but we certainly cannot get the direct vote. 


Hon. Mr. McLarty: Why not? 


Mr. Srtncuair: There are limits to the amount of mail they can get of any 
sort. They are also limited in the number of letters they can send out. It 
would be a pretty lonely prisoner of war who would waste his mail sending out 
a proxy when he could send out a letter. On the other hand, the automatic 
system suggested by Group Captain MacKell would be a very fine thing because 
their next-of-kin could be notified there were going to be proxies for them and 
the next-of-kin in their letters to them could tell them that we are going to 
give them the vote. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: You do not feel it would be possible to get the direct 
ballot to them? 


Mr. Stncuatr: I am quite sure it is not possible. 


The CHairMAN: I want to thank you, Mr. Sinclair, for the suggestion. 
Suppose we leave this as a separate proposition or problem. 
Mr. Sincuair: As long as it is not left; I feel very keenly about it. Colonel 


Brooks knows the difficulty there was in getting the soldiers to vote in that 


plebiscite of 1941. We had the same difficulty with our squadron overseas. 
After three days we had three votes in. We simply had the squadron paraded 
and made them vote. So many soldiers do not even bother writing home. They 
get in that frame of mind. However, this one special group who have so few 
interests will place a much higher value on the vote even indirectly. 

The CuHarrMANn: I certainly will not forget about it but I suggest we have 
a discussion now on this proposition of direct voting as against proxy voting. 

Mr. McNiven: I wonder if the army officers would have any viewpoint on 
that particular problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Colonel Ferguson, could you help us out with the benefit 
of your advice or information on prisoners of war? 

‘Colonel Frrcuson: I have not thought very much about it, but I think one 
thing is certain. I agree with the air force officer, Mr. Sinclair, that it would 
not be possible to take the direct. vote. That would be out of the question. 
I also agree with his remarks regarding obtaining proxies. I think it would, 
therefore, resolve itself into a straight matter of policy as to whether the govern- 
ment would, without obtaining any proxies, provide in the Act that the next- 
of-kin would automatically vote if they so desired. 

The Cuatrman: That is the idea that Mr. Sinclair had, that their next- 
of-kin appearing on the record would constitute under the regulations an 
automatic proxy to vote for them. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: That would involve sending no proxy form to them and 
they not returning any. 

Mr. Sinciatr: It would involve the chief electoral officer sending them 
to the next-of-kin. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Quite true, but not directly to the prisoner of war. 

Mr. Sincuarr: Nothing at all. 

The CuarrMan: You could not even give them the privilege of changing the 


proxy. 
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pair, ‘Stvcrarr: I do not think any prisoners of war woul 
Colonel Frercuson: I would say that I agree with what P 
that the ee Boat give them cone aa ae 


number. Have you any idea at all? Le, 

Mr. Sinciair: It skips my mind. tae 

The Cuarrman: Have you any idea as to the army? 

Colonel Frercuson: I have not. 

The Cuarrman: The clerk will try and get that from the record: 

Colonel Fercuson: If the committee requires that I can obtai 
formation almost immediately as to the numbers of our poor in 
of the enemy. 

The CHARMAN: Would you do that, please? 

Colonel Fercuson: You wish to have it divided bee the re 
the Japanese? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Lieut. O’Brien: Do you want the navy figures? They are vor ; 

The Cuairman: Yes, will you get it for us? 

Lieut. O’Brimn: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I think the suggestion that Mr. Sickel has 1 
an excellent one. We may run into some difficulty but I think © 
perhaps see if there is some way of getting around it. I know in the 
show there were tremendous numbers of Windsor people that were taken 
of war. The next-of-kin were given and in a great many cases the ne 
resided in the old country. The suggestion was made by one of the serv’ 
am not sure which—that there be a second next-of-kin. That more or 
the gap because after all the value of a vote to next-of-kin in the old ¢ 
would be nil. We might give some consideration to the possibility 0 fe) 
that gap. F 

Mr. Srnycuatr: There would almost have to be provision that ie 
kin is a resident of Canada. 

The CuatrrMan: I think you would have to more or less scthng th : 
lege to these prisoners of war who have next-of-kin on the record either i 
first degree or second degree in Canada. Gentlemen, I should like diseu 
a motion or something to finalize this first problem we have to conte: 
the problem of direct voting or proxy voting. 

Mr. Green: I would move that we recommend the direct vote. 

Mr. Giuuis: I second that. Pay 

Hon, Mr. McLarty: Subject to the qualification Mr. Sinclair weet 
about a proxy vote in the case of prisoners of war. 


Mr. Green: There may be different qualifications as we go alon 
and large we recommend the direct vote. Ki 


Mr. MacNicou: Will the motion read that the committee is in 
the direct vote as against the proxy vote? 


The CHAIRMAN: Except in such cases as the committee may sul 
decide on another system of voting. That would cover prisoners of war 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I think we are all agreed in this committe 
general principle. It seems to be the general opinion, subject to the qu: 
that Mr. Sinclair has mentioned, that there be direct voting. Then, the 
of time produces some difficulty. Suggestions have been made of six weeks : 
thirty-five days. Time seems to be the element. We are all aiming | at . CO 
object, that is, to afford in the fairest possible manner the es to) 


— 


| 
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active service voters. It occurs to me—and I merely make this as a suggestion 


_—that possibly we have heard all the evidence that apparently we can advan- 


tageously hear and that we should allow Mr. Butcher, the counsel, and Mr. Cas- 
tonguay and Mr. Stewart to rewrite their regulations in view of the evidence 
that has been presented to this committee and perhaps have a meeting shortly 
to consider it in view of the evidence submitted. I have not noticed any diver- 
gence of opinion amongst the committee themselves. It is more or less a question 
of analysing the evidence and interpreting it in the form of active service voters 
regulations. I would suggest that as there is not any divergence among the 
committee they might well work on it and perhaps at the next meeting present 
regulations based on the evidence given and on the general opinion that I think 
has been formed by all members of the committee. 

The CuHarrmMan: That is a very excellent suggestion and we will adopt it. 
The only thing is that before they rewrite or write draft regulations they want to 
know first of all the feeling of this committee on this problem, direct voting or 
proxy voting. 

Mr. MacNicou: The committee is unanimous. 

The CHairMAN: All those in favour of the committee recommending a 
system of direct voting except in such cases as the committee may subsequently 
decide? 

Motion unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Green: You can word that a little better later on. 

The CHarRMAN: Would you permit me to re-word it? The idea is direct 
voting. 

Hon. Mr. McLarry: There may be exceptional cases. 

Mr. McNiven: Before I forget it, could the letter you received from the 
electoral officer of Ontario be put.on the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Green: That is very important evidence. 

The CuarrMan: It will be put on the record. 


Toronto, March 7th, 1944. 
Mr. H. Burcuer, K.C., 
c/o The Chief Electoral Officer, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of February 17th addressed to the Provincial 
Secretary, in which you ask for information regarding the taking of the 
votes of the active service electors in the recent Ontario Election, has 
been referred to me for attention. 

I am forwarding herewith a pamphlet which contains a copy of the 
Active Service Election Act, the regulations adopted under the act and 
all forms which were used. 

The members of the forces situated within the province voted directly 
in the camps in which they were located, their vote being applied to a 
candidate in the electoral district in which they resided previous to enlist- 
ment. Approximately 70 per cent of the possible voters registered and 
45 per cent voted in these camps. 

Members of the forces located outside the province were allowed to 
appoint an agent to vote as their proxy. About 15 per cent of the possible 
voters returned their completed proxies in time and about 6 per cent of 
the possible votes were polled. It is only fair to say in this connection, 
that the date of our election, as we learned afterwards, conflicted with 
the movement of Canadian troops from England to Italy, and my agent 
in London advised me that the men were far too much interested in the 
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prospect of active service to take any interest in the ckecenes In 
the time between the issuing of the writs and the holding of a 


was too short to give the plan a proper trial. 
If there is any further information I can give you please comm. 


Yours very truly, - 


(Sed.)" ALEX. C. LE WIt ie 
Chief Election Officer. — 


The CuatrMan: There is one other problent: we have to decide befor th 


electoral officer and Mr. Butcher can draft, regulations or redraft the re 
tions. We have already decided it is the direct vote. Then, the problem 
decide whether the vote is going to be a vote for the party or a vote fo t 
candidate as in the 1940 regulations? i 
Mr. McCvaic: I would move that it be a vote for the candidate. 
Mr. Srvcuiair: I second that. 
The Oe aa It is moved by. Mr. McCuaig Be seconded by 


All in favour? 


Motion unanimously agreed to. 


Now that we have gotten over these two hurdles, I am going to requ 
Mr. Butcher to read to you a statement which has been prepared by - 
Castonguay, at your request Mr. MacNicol, relating to some of the difficul 
experienced in connection with the 1940 regulations and giving some sugges-— 
tions for improvement of procedure. I think we have just about time tots 
Mr. Butcher to read this to you now. : 


Mr. Butcuer: Mr. Castonguay’s memorandum reads:— 


(1) The procedure laid down in the Active Service Voting Regula- ast 
tions appears to have worked satisfactorily at the 1940 general electio1 Ben 
These regulations were passed on January 27, 1940, and notwithstanding — oe: 
that a period of only two months elapsed before polling day, each — 
operation was completed on time, and opportunity was afforded to 
Canadians then on active service, both in Canada and abroad, to cas 
their votes at that general election. 

(2) As far as I am aware, only one or two minor complain 
made with regard to the operation of these regulations. One of these 
complaints was to the effect that difficulties were encountered by some 
active service electors in locating the exact electoral district. in which 
they ordinarily resided immediately prior to their enlistment. Th 
complaints came from electors from large cities, such as Montrea 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, etc., comprising more than one Dowe 
ion electoral district. 


(3) To overcome these difficulties at the next general cleetion, th 
following suggestions might usefully be adopted:— an 


(a) War service electors might be entitled to vote for the political parte 
of their choice. If this suggestion is approved, the procedure will 
be much simplified, since all that will be required i is the correct p 
office address of the elector at the place in Canada where 
ordinarily resided prior to his enlistment, and his vote will 
sorted to its proper electoral district and applied by the spe 
returning officer and his staff to the candidate representa s 
political party. . 
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__ Mr. Guus: Were we not in a little bit of a hurry in taking the action we 
did by the first of those votes that we passed. 


The Cuarrman: I do not think so. 


Mr. Guuis: If we had had this material before us we would not have 
voted the way we did; I would not have. 


_ The Cuamman: Why not wait until you hear Section (b) read; that will 
give you a lot of information on it. 


(b) As at the general election of 1940, a war service elector might still 
exercise his franchise by .writing the name of the candidate of his 
choice on the ballot paper. In order to enable an elector to locate 
the electoral district in which he ordinarily resided prior to his 
enlistment, a book of key maps of every electoral district lying in 
large cities, such as Montreal, Toronto, etc., might be printed for 
distribution to every commissioned officer designated to take the 
votes of war service electors; this distribution to be made at the 
same time as the ballot papers and other voting supplies. These 
key maps should indicate, at the boundary line, the first and last 
street numbers of the dwelling places included in the electoral 
district for which the map was prepared. Whenever a street forms 
the boundary line between two electoral districts, the key map should 
indicate the odd and even numbers of such street, comprised in the 
electoral district. The preparation of these books of key maps should 
not be a lengthy nor a costly operation since only 60 electoral dis- 
tricts are affected, and recent enquiries have revealed that about 
two-thirds of the existing maps for such electoral districts can be 
reproduced with only slight alterations. The procedure in the other 
183 electoral districts is quite simple since no key maps will be 
needed and all that will be required is to furnish each commissioned 
officer designated to take the votes of war service electors with that 
part of the Canadian postal guide which indicates the electoral 
district in which each post office is situated. 


I think, Mr. Gillis, that gets over that difficulty in a very practical way. You 
thought that we were somewhat in a hurry; you said that if you had seen this 
you might have reconsidered your vote; but it was only for the purpose of 
avoiding that very difficulty you referred to that the changes are suggested; 
this recommendation offers a practical and sound way of avoiding the con- 
stituency difficulty, while at the same time retaining the basic principle of the 
manner of voting. 

Mr. Giuuis: The point I had in mind is not covered by that explanation at 
all; every man who has gone overseas and has been out of the country for three 
or four years has been out of touch with conditions here in Canada, he does 
not know anything about Canada and the developments that have taken place 
with respect to political parties, and he will be guided in his voting in that 
respect. 

The CHarrMAn: I am in the hands of the committee; do you wish to 
reconsider it? 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I do not think it should be necessary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Guts: I do not think we have decided it. We decided on it without 
the benefit and the advice of these men whom this committee appointed to make 
the draft; and the first part of that draft is just as important to this committee 
as what he is reading now, as far as I am concerned. I think if the chairman 
knew, or if members of this committee knew, that Mr. Butcher was going to 
present a statement of this kind from Mr. Castonguay, that we were going to 
have definite representations on this matter, no decision should have been 

reached. 
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Hon. Mr. McLarty: These are alternative recommendations. aes 
3 Mr. Gituis: You appear to think now that you have definitely decided that 
point. HERES, 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: I heard a motion put to that effect. pean 

Mr. Giuuis: Rather hurriedly, I think. C 

Mr. Green: I do not think we should be rushed on it, Mr. Chairman; why } 
not have it voted on again? . : 

Mr. MacNicou: By the time the election comes along there may be a half 0g 
a dozen parties. Be 

The CHamrMAN: I will accept Mr. Green’s suggestion and have it voted on 
again. Mr. Castonguay has pointed out that the preliminary draft regulations 
have been distributed to the committee now for nearly a month; the committee 
has in its possession this whole suggestion on party voting, it is right there; 
so I hope Mr. Gillis is not accusing me of taking unfair advantage of trying 
to pull over a snap vote on this matter. 

Mr. Giuuuis: I am not accusing anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Giuuis: I am merely suggesting that if we are going to deal with the 
memorandum and base our decision on it that action on the matter should have 
been left until such time as the statement had been read. 

Mr. Green: Why not have the memorandum read and vote afterwards? 

The CuHarrman: Go ahead and finish it. 

Mr. ButcHeEr: 

(4) If either of these alternatives is approved, the votes of war | 
service electors could not be successfully taken unless a sufficient period 
of time is allowed before the issue of the writs ordering a general 
election. What appears to be required is an early appointment of com- — 
petent special returning officers for difficult voting territories such as 
those required to be established in the United Kingdom, the Middle 
East and the Far East. All voting supplies, such as ballot papers, outer x 
envelopes, inner envelopes, etc., should be despatched to them before 
the issue of the writs. The special returning officers should be instructed e 
to make a thorough survey of the situation in order to locate every 
corps or detachment composed of Canadian war service electors and y 
to keep themselves continuously posted on the transfers which are made 
from time to time. In other words, these special returning officers should 
stand ready at all time to make a complete distribution of voting sup- 
plies to every unit or detachment composed of or containing Canadian 
war service electors, stationed in their respective voting territories. 

(5) If either of these alternatives is approved, a period of 28 days 
should be fixed between nomination and polling days, and 12 week days, 
immediately preceding polling day, should be provided for the casting 
of the votes of war service electors stationed both within and without 
Canada. At the 1940 election 8 week days were allowed for voting 
in the United Kingdom and 6 in Canada. 

(6) The only other complaint received was in connection with the 
list of the names, addresses and occupations of the candidates officially 
nominated in every electoral district, which was directed to be printed 
by paragraph 24 of the 1940 regulations. This appears to. have caused | 
some confusion in the minds of many war service electors stationed 
overseas. I was requested to authorize the special returning officer { 
stationed in London, England, to insert a political designation after the ie 
name of each candidate, but, in view of the provisions of the regulations, \ 
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I felt that it was not within my jurisdiction to grant such request. I 
might add that at no dominion election held since Confederation, has 
the political affiliation of candidates been given in any official written 
or printed election documents. The above mentioned difficulty was not 
encountered in Canada, probably due to repeated press announcements 
made after nomination day, which gave full particulars as to the 
political affiliation of each candidate. It seems to me that war service 
electors stationed abroad could more satisfactorily cast their votes if 
the official printed list. of candidates contained the political designation — 
of each candidate. 

(7) The qualifications of war service electors should be broadened 
so as to include every Canadian, man or woman, on active service or 
undergoing military training, stationed within or without Canada, no 
matter to what force or detachment he or she happens to belong, as 
well as war workers overseas, such as those employed at the time of the 
general election on war work of any kind, and those engaged in Red 
Cross, Y.M.C.A., Canadian Legion, Salvation Army or Knights of 
Columbus activities, also the Merchant Marine and Canadian Fire 
Fighters in the United Kingdom. 

(8) The 1940 regulations prescribed the supplying, before the vot- 
ing period, by commanding officers to the special returning officers, of 
nominal rolls of all service electors in each unit. These nominal rolls 
were duly supplied but were not of any practical use. The supplying 
of such rolls should be discontinued. However, the commanding officer 
of each unit should be required to furnish the appropriate special 
returning officer with a statement giving the approximate number of 
Canadian service electors in his unit. Commanding Officers should also 
be required to advise the appropriate special returning officers of the 
name, rank and regimental number of each commissioned officer (and 
non-commissioned officer) designated by them to take the votes of war 
service electors, as soon as any such designation is made. 


(9) The 1940 regulations prescribed the use by each special returning 
officer of a set of at least 260 large specially constructed ballot boxes in 
which the sorted outer envelopes were to be kept until the counting of the 
votes. In view of the impossibility of securing such special ballot boxes 
in several voting territories, I am inclined to recommend that no such ballot 
boxes be used and that provision be made for the placing of the sorted 
outer envelopes in large specially sealed envelopes. 

(10) The casting of votes of war service electors before a commis- 
sioned officer designated by the commanding officer, as prescribed by the 
1940 regulations, has worked out satisfactorily. With a view to providing 
voting facilities to remote detachments where no commissioned officer is 
available, I would suggest that the commanding officer be empowered to 
designate a senior non-commissioned officer to perform that duty. 

(11) Provision should be made for the simplification of the sorting 
and counting of the votes cast by war service electors. For instance, the 
list of names and particulars of each elector that the special returning 
officer was required by the 1940 regulations to prepare, as the outer 
envelopes were being sorted, should be discontinued. The poll book which 
was required to be prepared as the votes for each electoral district were 
being counted should also be discontinued. It is felt that the used outer 
envelopes would serve as a sufficient record in both cases. 


The CuarrMAN: That is a good memorandum. Now, gentlemen, I have no 


desire, and I do not want any member of this committee to feel that we have 
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taken any hasty action. I was, may I say, very happy to see both motions i 


carried unanimously. However, if you feel that we should reconsider the second 
motion, I am ready to reconsider it. I do not want Mr. Gillis to think that there 
is anything underhanded going on. 

Mr. McCuaia: I think we should have the whole memorandum appear in 


the record. ‘ 
The CHarrMan: Yes, that will be included in our record. 
Mr. Green: That is fair. 3 


The CHarrMAN: Is that fair, Mr. Green? 
Mr. Green: Yes. 


The CuarrmMan: Put the whole thing in as originally suggested. Somebody 
will have to move that we reconsider this motion. 


Mr. McCvuaic: I will move that we reconsider these motions in question. 


The Cuarrman: It is moved by Mr. McCuaig, seconded by Mr. Green, 
that we reconsider the motion with respect to voting for party or candidate by 
name. Is there any discussion? j 

Mr. Farr: Would there be any advantage in leaving that over to a sub- 
sequent meeting so that we can read the recommendation that has just been 
presented to us. 

The CuHarrMAN: The only difficulty there, Mr. Fair, is that I would like 
to have a decision made now because time is passing quickly and I would like 
to have Mr. Castonguay and Mr. Butcher start working on the actual regula- 
tions. Of course, I am entirely in the hands of the committee, but I would prefer 
to have a decision to-day if it can be obtained, and in that way implement the 
matter of preparing the draft regulations. 


Mr. Farr: That is quite all right with me. 

The CuarrMAn: Is there any further discussion? Those in favour of recon- 
sideration of the motion? Motion to reconsider agreed to. 

I will now put the motion to you again. It is moved by Mr. McCuaig and 
seconded by Mr. Sinclair that this committee recommend that the vote be 
for the candidate by name rather than for the party in each constituency? 
Is there any discussion? 


Mr. Gtuuis: Mr. Chairman, when the first vote was taken not knowing 
that the matter had been considered by our advisers in the draft regulations, 
I was prepared to fall in line and let it go. After having listened to Mr. 
Butcher reading the memorandum prepared for submission to the committee 
by Mr. ‘Castonguay I am prepared to pay some attention to their advice; I know 
that they have considered this matter very carefully. 

The CuairMAn: Might I interrupt you a moment, Mr. Gillis? I might 
possibly be able to clarify this by pointing out to you that Mr. Castonguay’s 
recommendation was in respect to one difficulty only; that is, the question 
of ascertaining the riding, the constituency in which the voter is located at 
the time of his enlistment; and the thing that he recommends as set out in 
this submission is a key to the ridings. So that it is not a recommendation 
of the Chief Electoral Officer with respect to anything else except that. 

Mr. McNiven: And that is applicable to only four or five cities. 

The CuHarrMaAn:, Yes, it says here it might affect sixty constituencies. 

Mr. Giuuis: I thought it gave the distribution that was to be made: 
I thought there were other factors involved, and some of them in my opinion 
“are very pertinent to the people in whose hands we are trying to place the 
ballot papers. As I see it, there are service personnel to-day who have been 
out of Canada for the last three. years; a list of candidates is placed in their 
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hands and they are told it is an election and to write the name of the 
ndidate they prefer on a piece of paper. In my opinion that affords 
absolutely no guide as to what they are voting for; for the simple reason 
that you have been involved in a war for the past ‘three years and if you 
have been over there you are out of touch with your constituency and the 
name of the candidate on that list practically means nothing to you, and is 
no guide to you as to how you are going to vote. 

; The CHarrMAN: Supposing that list of the names of candidates were to 
sin the names of parties; would that overcome your objection? 

— Mr. Gruuis: That is exactly what I have in mind. That would overcome 
my objection. If the name of the party for which the candidate stands is 
: -made clear that would overcome any objection I have. 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Such a list would be placed in the hands of the 
ie pay returning officer. 

Mr. Gituis: It would be printed on that list of candidates from. all over 
: a Canada and would indicate the party as well as the candidate. 

ns The CHairMan: I do not think we need a very long debate on that. 
_ We can argue that out sometime. There may be some technical difficulties 

Fe LO iron out, but I do not see any objection to the principle of the thing. 
~ Nobody has any objection to having a list of that kind; that does not come 
under the merits of voting either for the party or the candidate. 


Mr. McCvatc: That does not affect the ballot. 

Mr. McNiven: No. 
Mr. Gruuis: To an extent it clarifies the ballot for the benefit of the 
voter, but it does not affect the ballot. 
Hon. Mr. McLarty: It is a matter of information. 
- The Cuairman: As a matter of fact, I intended to do that very thing; 
to ask Mr. Castonguay to make some recommendation with respect to furnishing 


information to the candidates. Can we arrive at this decision now and at an 
early stage present the motion on that? Is that agreeable? 


Mr. MacNicout: What did you have in mind, Mr. Chairman; are you 
going to’ give the list of candidates and the parties with which ‘they are 
affiliated? 


: - The Cuarrman: I think what Mr. Gillis has in mind is a system similar — 
to that which is in operation in New Zealand where the electoral officer had 
a key—you will recall that I passed that around for the benefit of members 
at the last meeting—it gives the name of the constituency, the name of the 
er sates and the party affiliation. 

Mr. MacNicou: There is nothing on the ballot? 

The Cuarrman: No. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. Giruuis: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: All those in favour of the motion? 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: Exactly what is the motion? 
The Cuarrman: The motion is that this committee recommend that 
the voting be for the candidate by name and by constituency rather than 
ts Ce by party. 
~~~ Mr. Green: That is, without any strings. 
The Cuatrrman: Yes, without any strings. 
Mr. a This He is not tied up by any other conditions as to what 
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The CHAIRMAN: Not at all. I will read the motion again: that ne 
committee recommend that the voting be for the candidate by name in every i 
constituency and not for the party. eae 

Mr. McCvaic: And that will not interfere with the ballot or with 
writing the name of the candidate of his choice on it. i; 


Motion agreed to unanimously. 


Mr. Fam: I think Col. Ferguson has some information for you with spar 
respect to prisoners of war. . ‘are 

Col. Fercuson: Mr. Chairman, I was requested to obtain the number of — oe 
army personnel who are prisoners of war in the hands of the enemy. That 
information has now been furnished to me by our records office. ah 

Mr. Green: What is the date of that information? BN 

Col. MacDrermip: The latest information we have on that is as of the 
28th of February, 1944. ie 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: That applies to the army alone; it does not inolde 
the figures for the air force or the navy? 

Col. Frrauson: That applies to the army alone. 

The CuarrMan: I wonder if Lieut. O’Brien has any information on that 
subject with respéct to navy personnel prisoners of war? 

Lieut. O’Brien: In our case the number is very small. ie 

The CHarRMAN: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

There is one other thing which I would like to discuss with the committee 
and that is that we are now in a position to get down to work now, so to speak; 
and I would like the committee to sit twice a week if there is no objection. 

Mr. MacNicou: As long as it does not conflict with the meetings of other 
committees. Pf 

The CHAIRMAN: Well then, let us make it at the call of the chair; it is 
going to be very difficult because there are so many committees. I will try to 
make it either Tuesday morning or Thursday morning. 

Mr. MacNicout: You might consult the reconstruction and other com- 
mittees; Reconstruction had two sittings yesterday. I do not think any commit- 
tee is entitled to two sittings in one day. a 

Hon. Mr. McLarty: I do not think it would work. I was wondering; I hake 
do not think it is possible to work on Wednesday—for instance, I am in this 
committee this morning because I consider it important, but there are other — 
committees as well, and the meetings in council which I have to attend. It might ~— 
be difficult for me on Wednesday; however, I am not greatly concerned as to 
what time you sit. 

The CHarrMAN: Well then, gentlemen, I will try to arrange it for Wednes- 
day preferably in the morning or the afternoon, but if not then Wednesday night. 


PRS 
fan ey 


The Committee adjourned at 12:55 o’clock p.m. to meet again at the call . Aue 
of the Chair. a ta 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, March 22, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, 
MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, McNiven, Sinclair. 

In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer: Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief 
Electoral Officer. 

Mr. Butcher submitted draft war service voting regulations, amended 
in accordance with the decisions reached at the last meeting, and the Com- 
mittee proceeded to consideration thereof. 

At 1 o’clock p.m., on motion of Mr. Sinclair, the Committee adjourned 
until 3 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Isnor, Mac- 
Nicol, McCuaig, Sinclair. 

In attendance: Captain Alan Chambers, M.P.; Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., 
Counsel to the Committee; Mr. Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. 
Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief Electoral Officer. 

Consideration of the draft war service voting regulations was continued. 

On motion of Mr. McCuaig: 

Resolved—That the Committee recommend to the House that The 
Dominion Elections Act, 1938, be amended to provide for a period of 28 days 
between nomination day and polling day; and that the Committee further 
recommend that the special returning officers for overseas voting territories be . 
appointed at least 60 days before the issuance of the writs of election. 
ae At 5.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 

air. 


Tuurspay, March 30, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1988, met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, 
MacNicol, McLarty, McNiven. 

In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief 
Electoral Officer. 

Consideration of the draft war service voting regulations was continued. 

At 1 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Chair. 


Tuurspay, April 20, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 
11.20 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Factor, Fair, Gillis, Isnor, MacNicol, McCuaig, 
_ McLarty, McNiven, Sinclair. 
; ii 
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- Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald 


) ‘ 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K:C., Counsel to 


Electoral Officer. a 
Consideration of the draft war service voting regula 
At 1 o'clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until. 


11 o'clock a.m. 


FRrrpay, . 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections A 
11 o’clock am., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. __ : 
Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gill 
(Matapedia-Matane), MacNicol, McLarty, McNiven. es 
In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to th 
Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer; Mr. Donald Stewart, 
Electoral Officer. ai ANY fees 
Consideration of the draft war service voting regulations 
Mr. Butcher read a memorandum that he had prepared as 
of the phrase “during the present war’ in which he expressed 
the war would not be legally terminated until a proclamation of 
issued. ae 
On motion of Mr. MacNicol: oe 
Resolved,—That the regulations be amended to permit spe 
officers to vote, and that their votes be cast before their chief as 
Mr. Isnor moved: eat 
That the Committee recommend that provision be made, eit 
ment to the Dominion Elections Act, 1938, or otherwise, that 
who, while on Active Service with the Naval, Military or Air For 
became a prisoner of war and is officially recorded as such at Head 
be entitled to vote by proxy, on a special certificate issued by the 
Officer. Such certificate shall be issued not earlier than two weeks 
day to the person officially recorded at Headquarters as the next 
prisoner of war, provided such next of kin is qualified to vote as 
in the electoral district in which the prisoner of war ordinari 
to his enlistment. es 
After discussion, it was decided to allow this motion to stand 
of motion until the next meeting. im 
Mr. Gillis raised the question as to how war service elect 
Canada could best be informed of the aims of the various politic 
was decided that discussion of this matter be deferred until the 


iP af ais p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday 
o’clock a.m. Sy 


Turspay, Ay 5 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, ] 
o’clock am., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. = 

Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Isn 
(Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, McNiven. 


apa 
Boe: 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the ¢ nf 


( 


Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer: a 
Plo Of ora cer; Mr. Donald Stewart, 


The Committee resumed consideration of a motion mad 
meeting by Mr. Isnor and the question being put, it was : 
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Resolved —That ve Committee recommend that provision be feels: either 
by amendment to The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, or otherwise, that every 
person who, while on Active Service with the Naval, Military or Air Forces 
of Canada, became a prisoner of war and is officially recorded as such at Head- 
quarters, shall be entitled to vote by proxy, on a special certificate issued by 
the Chief Electoral Officer. Such certificate shall be issued not earlier than two 
weeks before polling day to the person officially: recorded as such at Head- 
quarters as the next of kin of such prisoner of war, provided such next of kin 
is qualified to vote as a civilian elector in the electoral district in which the 
prisoner of war ordinarily resided prior to his enlistment. 


Discussion followed as to the practicability of distributing manifestos of 
the various political parties to war service electors stationed outside Canada. 

At 12 o’clock noon the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 26, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Wepnespay, April 26, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Factor, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Blanchette, Factor, Fair, Gillis, Green, Isnor, 
MacKenzie (Neepawa), MacNicol, McCuaig, McLarty, McNiven, Sinclair. 


In attendance: Mr. Harry Butcher, K.C., Counsel to the Committee; Mr. 
Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer ; Mr. Donald Stewart, Assistant Chief 
Electoral Officer. 


On motion of Mr. Isnor, the proposed Canadian War Service Voting Regula- 
tions, 1944, as amended, were approved. 


_ The Chairman presented a draft of a final report to the House and the 
Committee proceeded to consideration thereof. 


By unanimous consent, the question of proxy voting by prisoners of war 
was re-opened for further consideration, and Mr. Sinclair moved that the resolu- 
tion passed at the meeting of April 25 be amended to read as follows:— 


That the Committee recommend that provision be made, either by 
amendment to The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, or otherwise, that every 
person who, while on Active Service with the Naval, Military or Air 
Forces of Canada, became a prisoner of war and is officially recorded 
as such at Headquarters, shall be entitled to vote by proxy, on a special 
certificate issued by the Chief Electoral Officer. Such certificate shall be 
issued not earlier than two weeks before polling day to the person officially 
recorded .at Headquarters as the next of kin of such prisoner of war, 
provided such next of kin is qualified to vote as a civilian elector. 
After discussion, motion passed in the affirmative. 


The report having been considered and amended, it was adopted unanimously. 
Discussion followed regarding distribution of political manifestos to war 
service electors overseas. 


At 12.46 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned sine die. 


A. L. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Fripay, April 28, 1944. 


The Special Committee on The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, begs leave 
to present the following as a 


Turrp AND FINAL REPORT 


Under the Order of Reference dated February 1, 1944, your Committee was 
empowered,— 


to consider The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, together with any existing — 
regulations relating to the taking of the vote of the members of the active 
services of Canada with a view to preserving, continuing and safeguarding 
the full right of franchise of the personnel of the armed services serving 
at home and abroad and establishing the required procedure for exercising 
same; to survey all aspects of the problem, to suggest such amendments, 
modification or regulations as may be deemed necessary to accomplish 
the above named purposes. 


The Committee has held eleven meetings, has heard several witnesses, includ- 
ing representatives of the Navy, the Army and the Air Force, and all suggestions 
made by the witnesses have been carefully considered. 


Study has been made of the various methods employed in the past by Canada 
and by provincial legislatures for the taking of the votes of members of the 
armed services, while the systems used for that purpose in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have also been 
scrutinized. 


Consideration has been given to a suggestion that the votes of members of 
_ the armed services be taken by proxy, the person so appointed as proxy to be 
either the next of kin of the elector, or some other person nominated by such 
elector. Your Committee believes that, except in the case of prisoners of war— 
for whose voting recommendations are made later in this report—direct voting 
would be much more satisfactory to the vast majority of the members of the 
armed services. 


A suggestion was received that each war service elector cast his vote by 
writing on the ballot paper either the name of the political party of his choice, 
or the name of a candidate who has been officially nominated in the electoral 
district in which the elector is entitled to vote. Your Committee recommends 
that the more practicable method is to have the elector vote for a candidate 
rather than for a party. 


It is recommended that the procedure to be followed in the taking, receiving, 
sorting and counting of the votes cast by war service electors, stationed within 
and without Canada, at a general election held during the present war and within 
a period of six months thereafter, be as set forth in paragraphs one to sixty-five 
of the proposed ‘Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944” hereto 
attached as Schedule A. 


It is further recommended that the special returning officers for the overseas 
voting territories be appointed at least two months before the issue of the writs 
ordering a general election. Your Committee is informed that, if this is done, 
there will be no need to extend the period between the issue of the writs and 
polling day, which is usually sixty days. 
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For the effective functioning of these regulations, it is further recommended = 
that The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, be amended as follows, such amendments Ar ee 
to be in force only at a general election held during the present war and during ce Es 
period of six months thereafter, viz:— A at 
(a) That the day fixed for the close of official nomination of candidates at oa " 
a general election shall be the twenty-eighth day before polling day. a 
That the returning officer of each electoral district shall, immediately 
after three o’clock in the afternoon of nomination day, communicate to. | — 
the Chief Electoral Officer by telegraph, the names and surnames of all | 
candidates officially nominated in his electoral district as these appear — Ae | 
on the nomination papers. a i 
That the Chief Electoral Officer shall, on a day not later than Monday — 1 


(b 


— 


(c 


— 


next following polling day, advise, by telegraph, the returning officer of — 
every electoral district as to the total number of votes cast by war 
service electors, under the Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, | 
1944, in every voting territory established within and without Canada, 
for each candidate in his electoral district, and that the returning officer | 
shall thereupon deal with such telegraphic communication as though | 
it were a statement of the poll received from a deputy returning officer. 
(d) That the time at which the returning officer for each electoral district | 
shall add up the number of votes cast for the several candidates shall | 
not be earlier than Tuesday the eighth day after polling day. | 
(e) That if the result of the vote taken under the Canadian War Service 
Voting Regulations, 1944, has not been communicated by the Chief : 
Electoral Officer to the returning officer on the day fixed for the final 
addition of the votes, the returning Officer shall adjourn the proceedings ~ 
to a future day and hour. , a 


ae eet 


eh 
Your Committee further recommends that every person who, while on active 
service with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada, became a prisoner of | 
war and is officially recorded as such at Headquarters, shall be entitled to vote | 
by proxy, on a special certificate issued by the Chief Electoral Officer. Such | 
certificate shall be issued not earlier than two weeks before polling day to the | 
person officially recorded at Headquarters as the next of kin of such prisoner of - 
war, provided such next of kin is qualified to vote as a civilian elector. -° : 


Your Committee was fortunate in securing the services of Mr, Harry 
Butcher, K.C., as Counsel. Mr. Butcher has made an exhaustive study of the 


electoral systems of the democratic countries of the world and is recognized as 
an authority in this field, et 


nip be ene 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the co-operation — 
received from Mr. Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer, and from his 
assistant, Mr. Donald Stewart. Mr. Castonguay’s knowledge, gained from long 
experience In connection with electoral matters, has been of invaluable assistance. 


A printed copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence taken is 
appended. 


gi beens 


ene Se 


(For Minutes of Proceedings, Evidence, etc., accompanying said Report, se 
Appendix to the Journals, No. 1) . 
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ScHEDULE A 


THE CANADIAN WAR SERVICE VOTING REGULATIONS, 1944 


To enable Canadian electors on War Service to exercise their franchise at 
a general election, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in The Dominion 
Elections Act, 1938, contained. 


SHort TITLE 

Short title 
1. These Regulations may be cited as The Canadian War Service Voting 
Regulations, 1944. 


» 


APPLICATION 


53) 


Application 
2. These Regulations shall apply only to a general election held in Canada 
during the present war and within a period of six months thereafter. 


; ADMINISTRATION 

General direction 

3. (1) The Chief Electoral Officer shall exercise general direction and 
supervision over the administration of every detail prescribed by these 
Regulations. 
Special powers 

(2) For the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of these 
Regulations, or supplying any deficiency therein, the Chief Electoral Officer 
may issue such instructions, not inconsistent therewith, as may be deemed 
necessary to the execution of their intent. 


INTERPRETATION 


Defintions 
4. In these Regulations, unless the context otherwise requires, the expression 
“Chief assistant” 

(a) “chief assistant”? means a person appointed by the Governor in Council, 
under paragraph 8 of these Regulations, as chief assistant to a special 
returning officer or to a deputy special returning officer; 

“Chief Electoral Officer” 

(b) “Chief Electoral Officer’? means the person who holds office under 

sections three and four of The Dominion Elections Act, 1938. 
“Clerical assistant” 

(c) “clerical assistant” means a person appointed by a special returning 
officer for duty in his office or in the office of a deputy special returning 
officer ; 

“Commanding officer” 

(d) “commanding officer” means the commanding officer of a unit, as 
herein defined, with whom the special returning officer is directed by 
the appropriate Minister of National Defence to communicate with 
a view to making arrangements for the taking of the votes of War 
Service electors, pursuant to paragraph 14 of these Regulations. It also 
means the officer in command of the Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters organized for service in the United Kingdom; 

“Commissioned officer” 

(e) “commissioned officer” means the commissioned officer designated by 

the commanding officer, pursuant to paragraph 25 of these Regulations, 
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to take the votes of War Service electors; it shall include a 1 
commissioned officer designated by the commanding office i 
purpose where a commissioned officer is not available; Hy 
we 

“Deputy special returning officer” aici cc. 
(f) “deputy special returning officer” means a person appointed — 
Governor in Council to assist a special returning officer in vo 
territories in which the number of War Service electors exceeds 60, 


“Hours of the day” Bee 
(g) “hours of the day” and all other references to time in these Regula 
relate to whatever time is lawfully in effect in any voting territc 

during a general election; | OS inna 


“Inner envelope” oe % on 
(h) “inner envelope” means the plain envelope in which the ballot 

is to be placed after it has been marked by the War Service elec 

and before it is transmitted to the special returning officer in the 
envelope hereinafter defined; eee 


“Ordinary residence” mets 


(i) “ordinary residence” means the place which was the habitation or home 
of a War Service elector prior to his appointment, enlistment, enrolment — 
or calling up on War Service; . Ne iea and 


A 
wig 
Gus 


“Outer envelope” . Sree te aN, 


(j) “outer envelope” means the envelope provided for transmission by — 
mail of the ballot paper (after such ballot paper has been marked — 
and enclosed in the inner envelope hereinbefore defined) of a War 
Service elector to the appropriate special returning officer, which — 
envelope has been printed as follows: on the front with the full name 
and complete post office address of such special returning officer, and — 
on the back with a blank declaration in Form No. 8 of these Regulations; 


“Polling day” : ; 


(k) “polling day” means the date fixed, as prescribed by section 21 of . 
ce Dominion Elections Act, 1938, for holding the poll at a general 
election; . REE aves 


“Scrutineers” 


(1) “scrutineers” means the persons appointed, by the Chief Electoral 
Officer, under paragraph 9 of these Regulations, for duty in the office — 
of the special returning officer and deputy special returning officer; 


“Special returning officer” | 


(m) “special returning officer” means a person appointed by the Governor o 
in Council to superintend the taking, receiving, sorting, and counting of — 
the votes cast by War Service electors in a specified voting territory; — 

“Unit” en 

(n) “unit” means a formation, unit, detachment, ship or establishment to. 

which War Service electors are posted or attached for the time being; — 
“Voting territory” Be Mes es ce 

(0) “voting territory” means a specified area, within or without Canada, é 

where a special returning officer shall be stationed and where the votes — 


of War Service electors shall be taken, sorted and counted, as prescribed — 
in these Regulations; hc genes ag aRey 
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“War Service” 


(p) “War Service” means engagement in any of the services or duties 
referred to in paragraph 5 of these Regulations; 


“War Service elector” 
(q) “War Service elector’ means any person qualified to vote at a general 
election under the provisions of paragraph 5 of these Regulations. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WAR SERVICE ELECTORS 


Qualifications 

5. (1) Every person, man or woman, irrespective of age, who is a British 
subject, whether stationed within or without Canada, shall be deemed to be a 
War Service elector and qualified to vote under these Regulations, if he or she 


On Active Service 
(a) having voluntarily offered himself. or herself for appointment to or 
enlistment in any of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces of 
Canada, has been appointed to or enlisted in such Forces and has been 
placed on active service therein; or 


On training or duty 
(b) having been called up pursuant to The National Resources Mobilization 
Act, 1940, and the regulations thereunder, for training, service or duty in 
any of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces raised in Canada, 
is performing training, service or duty in any of said Forces; or 


Merchant seamen 
(c) is accommodated in a merchant seaman manning pool in Canada 
established by authority of the Governor in Council or is serving under 
articles of agreement on a merchant ship of Canadian registry or of 
United Kingdom registry or of the registry of one of the Powers allied 
or associated with His Majesty in the present War; or 


Fire fighters 
(d) is a member of the Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters 
organized for service in the United Kingdom; or 


Red Cross and St. John Ambulance workers 
(e) is serving under the administration, control, or direction of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society or the St. John Ambulance Association, and is 
engaged, outside of Canada, in Red Cross or St. John Ambulance 
services relating to or connected with the Naval, Military or Air Forces 
of Canada; or 


Persons attached to Overseas Forces 
(f) though not mentioned in the foregoing clauses, is subject. to naval, 
military or air force law, as the case may be, by reason of his or her 
being attached to or accompanying, outside of Canada, any of the 
Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada on active service. 
Proviso 
Provided that such person ordinarily resided in Canada prior to his or her 
appointment, enlistment, enrolment or calling up in or to one of the Forces or 
services referred to in clauses (a) to (f) hereof. 


Aumliary services 

(2) Every person, man or woman, who is a British subject of the full age 
of twenty-one years, and is serving, outside of Canada, as a supervisor, helper 
or member of the Overseas Headquarters Staff of the following organizations: 
_ The Canadian Legion War Services Inc.; The National Council of the Y.M.C.A.; 
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The Knights of Columbus Canadian Army Huts or The Salvation Army 


Canadian War Services, as defined in the Order in Council dated the 8th of 
March, 1944 (P.C. 44/1555) ,* shall be deemed to be a War Service elector and 


qualified to vote under these Regulations, provided that such person ordinarily — 


resided in Canada prior to the assumption of such duties. 


Member of Reserve Army, etc. ; 


(3) Every person who is a British subject of the full age of twenty-one 
years and is a member of a Reserve unit or formation of the Canadian Army, and 
is absent from his ordinary place of residence while undergoing training at a 
duly authorized training camp or school established for full time courses, 
including any person who, being a member of a Reserve unit or formation of the 
Canadian Army, has been called up on service by the Minister of National 
Defence, but only with respect to the period during which such person is in 
receipt of compensation in consequence of his having been so called up, and 


including further. any person who is a member of the University Air Training _ 
Corps or the Air Cadet Corps present in the course of duty at a Royal Canadian 


Air Force unit, shall be deemed to be a War Service elector and entitled to vote 
under these Regulations, provided such person ordinarily resided in Canada prior 
to his enlistment. 


Residence requrements 


(4) In order to be entitled to vote under these Regulations, a War Service 
elector must specify, in the declaration in Form No. 8, the city, town or village, 
with street address, if any, or other place, in Canada, wherein he or she was 
ordinarily residing prior to his or her appointment, enlistment, enrolment or 
calling up on War Service, and his or her vote shall be applied only in the electoral 
district in which such place of ordinary residence is situated. 


Disqualification for want of residence 


(5) A War Service elector who cannot specify a city, town or village, with 
street address, if any, or other place, in Canada, wherein he or she was ordinarily 
residing prior to his or her appointment, enlistment, enrolment or calling up on 
War Service, shall not be qualified to vote under these Regulations. 


SpeciAL RETURNING OFFICERS AND THEIR STAFFS 


Appointment by Governor in Council 


6. For the purpose of these Regulations the Governor in Council shall, with 
respect to a general election, appoint the necessary number of special returning 
officers to superintend the taking, receiving, sorting and counting of the votes of 
War Service electors in the following voting territories :— 


* Relevant Definitions in Order in Council P.C. 44/1555 
(6) “Supervisor” means an authorized field representative of Canadian Legion War 
Services, Inc., The National Council of the Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus Canadian 
Army Huts or Salvation Army Canadian War Services, who directly provides services 
and recreational equipment to the forces. 
(c) “Helper” means a person employed and paid by Canadian Legion War Services, Inc., 
The National Council of the Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus Canadian Army Huts or 
Salvation Army Canadian War Services, to assist the supervisors, and shall include only 
persons who proceed or have proceeded from Canada for attachment to 
(i) the Canadian Naval Forces under the authority of the Chief of Naval Personnel; 
(ii) active units and formations of the Canadian Army under the authority of the 
Adjutant-General; 
(iii) active units and formations of the Royal Canadian Air Force under the authority 
of the Air Member for Personnel, f i 
“Overseas Headquarters Staff” means the headquarters staff of Canadian Legion War 


(d 
Services, Inc., The National Council of the Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus Canadian 


a 


Army Huts or Salvation Army Canadian War Services, employed and paid by the 1 


said organizations and not included in the term “supervisor” or “helper” and who 
proceed or have proceeded out of Canada, under the authority of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel or the Adjutant-General or the Air Member for Personnel. 
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Ontario . 
(a) The province of Ontario shall constitute a voting territory, with the 
_ headquarters of the special returning officer located at Ottawa; 


Quebec © 


(b) The province of Quebec shall constitute a voting territory, with the 
headquarters of the special returning officer located at Montreal; 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
(c) The provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island shall constitute a voting territory, with the headquarters of the 
special returning officer located at Halifax; 


Mamtoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Yukon 
(d) The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the Yukon 
Territory shall constitute a voting territory, with the headquarters of 
the special returning officer located at Edmonton; 


British Columbia 
(e) The province of British Columbia shall constitute a voting territory, 
with the headquarters of the special returning officer located at 
Vancouver; 


Newfoundland 


(f) Newfoundland shall constitute a voting territory, with the headquarters 
of the special returning officer located at St. John’s, Newfoundland; 


Umted Kingdom 
(g) The United Kingdom shall constitute a voting territory, with the head- 
quarters of the special returning officer located at London, England; 


In other countries 
(h) If at the time of a general election there are War Service electors 
‘stationed in other countries than those stated above, and the taking, 
receiving, sorting and counting of the votes of such electors cannot be 
efficiently superintended from one of the voting territories above men- 
tioned, the Governor in Council may establish any such country or part 
thereof as an additional voting territory and appoint such special 
returning officers and deputy special returning officers as are deemed 
necessary. 


Oath and tenure of office 

7. (1) Every special returning officer shall be sworn, in Form No. 1 of these 
Regulations, before the Chief Electoral Officer or before a Judge of a Court of 
Record, to the faithful performance of his duties. Upon the completion of such 
duties the tenure of office of the special returning officer shall cease. 


When unable to act 

(2) If, during a general election, a special returning officer or deputy special 
returning officer dies or becomes unable to act, his chief assistant shall, until a 
new appointment is made, or until the special returning officer or deputy special 
returning officer is able to resume his duties, assume and perform the duties of 
such special returning officer or deputy special returning officer, as the case 
may be, 
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Appointment and oath of chief assistant 


8. (1) The Governor in Council shall appoint a person to act as chief 
assistant to each special returning officer. As soon as possible after his appoint- 
ment, the chief assistant shall be sworn, in Form No. 4 of these Regulations, before 
the appropriate special returning officer, to the faithful performance of the duties 
imposed upon him by these Regulations. 


Appointment and oath of deputy special returning officer 


(2) In any voting territory in which the number of War Service electors ~ 
exceeds 60,000, the Governor in Council may, on the recommendation of the 


Chief Electoral Officer, appoint the necessary number of deputy special returning 
officers, and in such case the special returning officer shall act as an overseer in 
the whole of his voting territory. The Governor in Council shall also in that 
case appoint such additional chief assistants as may be necessary. Every deputy 
special returning officer shall be sworn, in Form No. 2 of these Regulations, before 
the special returning officer, to the faithful performance of his duties. 


Selection, appointment and oath of scrutineers 


9. (1) The Chief Electoral Officer shall, whenever necessary for the purpose 
of these Regulations, appoint six scrutineers for duty in the office of each special 
returning officer. Two of such six scrutineers shall be nominated by the Leader 
of the Government, two by the Leader of the Opposition and two on the joint 
recommendation of the Leaders of political groups having a recognized member- 
ship in the House of Commons of eight or more. Each scrutineer shall be 
appointed and sworn in Form No. 3 of these Regulations. If within one week 
after the date of the issue of the writs for a general election, insufficient or no 
nominations of scrutineers are received as above prescribed, the Chief Electoral 
Officer may himself select and appoint to any necessary extent. 


Selection, appointment and oath of additional scrutineers 


(2) In any voting territory in which the number of War Service electors 
exceeds 60,000, and where one or more deputy special returning officers are 
appointed pursuant to paragraph 8 of these Regulations, the Chief Electoral 
Officer shall appoint six scrutineers for duty in the office of each deputy special 
returning officer. Such scrutineers shall be nominated and sworn as provided in 
the next preceding subparagraph. 


Remuneration 


10. Special returning officers, deputy special returning officers, chief assist- 


ants and scrutineers shall be paid for their services as the Governor in Council 
may provide; whenever any of these officials is called upon to act outside of his 
place of ordinary residence, he shall be reimbursed his actual travelling expenses 
and allowed living expenses at a rate to be fixed by the Governor in Council. 


Appointment, oath, etc., of clerical assistants 


11. Each special returning officer shall, subject to the approval of the Chief 
Electoral Officer, select and appoint such clerical assistants as may be deemed 
necesary for the proper performance of the duties of his office. Clerical assistants 
shall be paid for their services at a rate to be fixed by the Governor in Council 
and shall be discharged as soon as their services are no longer needed. They 
shall be sworn before the special returning officer, and their appointment and 
oath shall be in Form No. 5 of these Regulations. 


‘a 
Pe 
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_ Duties of special returning officers 

12. Every special returning officer, when duly appointed and sworn, shall:— 

(a) Secure suitable quarters to be-used as an office or offices for the proper 

performance of his duties; 

(6b) Maintain such office or offices until all the duties imposed upon him by 
these Regulations are fully completed; 

(c) Retain in his possession the oaths of office of his deputy special returning 
officer, scrutineers, chief assistant, and clerical assistants, and, after 


the election, transmit such oaths of office to the Chief Electoral Officer, 
as prescribed in paragraph 53 of these Regulations; 


(d 


_— 


Select and appoint the clerical assistants required for the performance 
of his duties, as prescribed in paragraph 11 of these Regulations; 


(e 


= 


Secure a statement of the approximate number of War Service electors 
from the various commanding officers, as herein defined, stationed in 
the voting territory under his jurisdiction, as prescribed in paragraph 16 
of these Regulations; 


(f) Secure a list of the names, rank and regimental number of every 
commissioned officer and non-commissioned officer designated by each 
commanding officer to take the votes of War Service electors, as 
‘prescribed in paragraph 25 of these Regulations. 


(g) Distribute a sufficient number of copies of these Regulations, ballot 
papers, envelopes, books of key maps, books of excerpts from the 
Canadian Postal Guide, printed lists of names and surnames of candi- 
dates nominated in each electoral district, and other necessary supplies, 
to the commanding officers stationed in the voting territory under his 
jurisdiction, as prescribed in paragraph 21 of these Regulations; 


(h) Receive completed outer envelopes containing ballot papers marked by 
- War Service electors in the voting territory under his jurisdiction, as 
prescribed in paragraphs 39 and 40 of these Regulations; 

(t) Stamp each completed outer envelope with the date of its receipt, as 
prescribed in paragraph 40 of these Regulations; 

(j) Provide that each completed outer envelope shall be sorted to its 
correct electoral district, as prescribed in paragraph 40 of these 
Regulations; 

(k) On polling day, immediately after the close of the polls in Canada, 

proceed with the counting of the votes cast by War Service electors, 

as prescribed in paragraphs 44 to 52, inclusive, of these Regulations; 


— 


(lt) Communicate by telegraph, cable or otherwise, to the Chief Electoral 
Officer the number of votes cast by War Service electors in the voting 
territory under his jurisdiction for each candidate’ officially nominated _ 

o in the various electoral districts in Canada, as prescribed in paragraph 
54 of these Regulations; 


(m) Transmit. to the Chief Electoral Officer the official Pare evs of the 
count, the used outer envelopes, ballot papers and other documents, 
as Oreecr ted in paragraph 53 of these Regulations; 

(n) Perform all other duties prescribed to be performed by him under 
these Regulations. 
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Inability of special returning officer and staff : 
13. Every special returning officer, deputy special returning officer, chief 
assistant, scrutineer or clerical assistant who wilfully omits to comply with the 
provisions of these Regulations shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
penalty of not less than fifty dollars nor more than two hundred dollars, and 


every special returning officer, deputy special returning officer, chief assistant, 


scrutineer or clerical assistant who refuses to comply with any of the provisions 
thereof, shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a penalty of not less than 
two hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars. 


PROCEDURE FOR TAKING THE VoTES OF WAR SERVICE ELECTORS 


Communication with and by the Ministers of National Defence 
14. (1) The Chief Electoral Officer shall advise the Minister of National 


Defence, the Minister of National Defence for Air, and the Minister of National 
Defence—Naval Services, as to the names and addresses of the special returning 


officers appointed to superintend the taking, receiving, sorting and counting of. 


the votes of War Service electors, stating the voting territory assigned to each 
of them. The Ministers shall respectively inform each such special returning 
officer as to the name, rank and address of the commanding officer of every 
formation, unit, detachment, or corps within his jurisdiction and stationed 
within the voting. territory of such special returning officer, with whom the 
said special returning officer shall communicate for the purpose of arranging 
for the taking of the votes of War Service electors. 


Communication with the S.R.O.’s 


(2) The Chief Electoral Officer shall at the same time communicate with 
every special returning officer directing him to proceed immediately with the 


duties imposed upon him by these Regulations. 


Promulgation in Orders 


15. (1) Immediately after a genera! election has been ordered in Canada, 
the Minister of National Defence, the Minister of National Defence for Air, 
and the Minister of National Defence—Naval Services shall cause all relevant 
provisions of these Regulations to be published in Routine Orders and reproduced 
at least once in all Canadian Naval, Military and Air Force Daily Orders, as 
the case may be. 


Publication of notice of general election 


(2) Every commanding officer shall forthwith publish, as a part of Daily 
Orders, a notice in Form No. 6 of these Regulations advising all War Service 
electors under his command that a general election has been ordered in Canada, 
and shall therein state the dates fixed for nomination and polling days. The 
said notice shall also state that every War Service elector qualified under these 
Regulations may cast his vote before any commissioned officer designated by 


the commanding officer for that purpose, on application to such commissioned 
officer during such hours as may be indicated by the commanding officer, not 


less than three each day, between nine o’clock in the forenoon and nine o’clock 
in the afternoon, during the period between the second Monday immediately 
following nomination day and the Saturday preceding polling day, both inclusive, 


S58 


but excepting the intervening Sunday. Every commanding officer shall afford 


all necessary facilities for such War Service electors to cast their votes in the 
manner prescribed by these Regulations. | 
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Notification of days, hours and places of voting 


(3) At least two days before the period fixed for voting by War Servic 
electors, and every day thereafter until the Saturday preceding polling day, 
every commanding officer shall. publish in Daily Orders, with the necessary 
modifications, a notice stating: (a) the days and dates upon which War Service 
electors may cast their votes; (b), the exact locations of the voting places 
established for each unit, and (c) the hours during which War Service electors 
may cast their votes at each of such voting places. 


Statement of number of electors in each unit 


16. (1) As soon as possible after publication of the notice in Form No. 6 
of these Regulations, in Daily Orders, the commanding officer shall furnish to 
_ the special returning officer for the voting territory in which his unit is stationed 
a statement giving the approximate number of War Service electors stationed in 
the unit under his command. — 


Number to be communicated to C.E.O. 


(2) The special returning officer shall promptly communicate the informa- 
tion referred to in the next preceding subparagraph to the Chief Electoral Officer, 
so that the number of deputy special returning officers and staffs that will be 
needed can be ascertained and arrangements made for their appointment, as 
prescribed in paragraphs 8 and 9 of these Regulations. 


War Service elector in hospital, etc. 


17. Every War Service elector in a hospital or convalescent institution 
during the period prescribed by these Regulations for the casting of votes at a 
general election shall be deemed to be a member of the unit under the command 
of the officer in charge of such hospital or convalescent institution. 


Supplies to special returning officers | 


18. The Chief Electoral Officer shall, whenever deemed expedient, provide 
each special returning officer with a sufficient number of ballot papers, outer 
and inner envelopes, copies of these Regulations, books of key maps, books of 
excerpts from the Canadian Postal Guide, cards of instructions and other 
supplies required for the taking of the votes of War Service electors. | 


Form of ballot paper 


19. (1) The ballot papers supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer for the 
taking of the votes of War Service electors, shall be in Form No. 7 of these 
Regulations. 


Books of key maps, etc. 


(2) The books of key maps referred to in paragraph 18 hereof, supplied 
by the Chief Electoral Officer, shall be used by War Service electors from large 
Canadian centres to enable them to ascertain the electoral district in which they 
are qualified to vote at the pending general election, and the books of excerpts 
from the Canadian Postal Guide shall be used for the same Cee by War 
Service electors from other places in Canada. 
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_ designating letters shall be ascertained from the best sources of inforn 
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Special procedure in electoral district returning two members 


20. Each War Service elector shall vote for one candic te, 
qualified to vote in the electoral district of Halifax in the 
Scotia or in the electoral district of Queens in the Province of 
Island, both of which return two members to serve in the Hous 
In the case only of the said electoral districts of Halifax and. Que 
Service electors may vote for two candidates. , Ky 


Distribution of supplies to commanding officers fa 


21. (1) As soon as possible after nomination day, each spec 
officer shall transmit a sufficient number of ballot papers, outer 


excerpts from the Canadian Postal Guide, cards of instructions, pri 
of names, and surnames of candidates nominated in each electoral distric 
other necessary supplies, to the commanding officers stationed within his 
territory. These supplies shall forthwith be distributed in sufficient. qua 
by such commanding officers to the commissioned officers designated ‘by a 
take the votes of War Service electors. fna8 


Record of distribution of ballot papers 


prescribed by the Chief Electoral Officer it the serial nutnbers of ballo 
supplied by him to each commanding ioe: a 


Record of unused Caos pee as 


form Bie ctibed a the Chief Electoral Officer, of the serial tae 
unused ballot papers returned to him by each commanding officer, purst 
paragraph 338 of these Regulations. 5 


Transmitted to Chief Electoral Officer ies 


(4) After the general election, the special returning officer shall tet 
to the Chief Electoral Officer the nédonds referred to in the last two p 
Aupaaraetaphs, as prescribed in paragraph 53 of these Regulauons: by 


List of names and surnames, etc., of candidates 


22. As soon as possible after nominations of candidates at a general a 
have closed in Canada, on the 28th day before polling day, the Chief El 
Officer shall transmit a sufficient number of copies of a printed list of th 
and surnames of the candidates officially nominated in each electoral 
to every special returning officer stationed in Canada, and shall cable the 
contents of such list to the special returning officers ef oicned outside of 
Upon such list shall be inserted after the names and surname of each con 
the designating letters currently used to indicate his political affiliations. : 


available to the Chief Electoral Officer. 


+ 


List of names and surnames of candidates; how dealt with in Canada 


23. As prescribed in paragraph 21 of ee Regulations, the special re 
officers stationed in Canada shall immediately transmit a sufficient 


‘ 
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of copies of the list of names and surnames of candidates, referred to in the next 
preceding paragraph, to the commanding officers stationed in their respective 
voting territories, and such commanding officers shall forthwith cause copies of 
such list to be published as part of Daily Orders and posted up on the bulletin 
boards of their units, and in other conspicuous places. 


Inst of names and surnames of candidates; how dealt with outside of Canada 


24. The special returning officers stationed outside of Canada shall immedi- 
ately cause the list of names and surnames of candidates officially nominated, 
as cabled to them by the Chief Electoral Officer, to be printed, and, as directed 
in paragraph 21 of these Regulations, shall immediately transmit a sufficient 
number of copies thereof to the commanding officers stationed in their respective 
voting territories, and such commanding officers shall forthwith cause copies of 
such list to be published as part of Daily Orders and posted up on the bulletin 
boards of their units, and in other conspicuous places. 


Before whom votes to be cast 


25. (1) The vote of every War Service elector shall be cast before any 
commissioned officer who has been designated by the commanding officer for that 
purpose, and who is himself a War Service elector, and has not been officially 
nominated as a candidate in any electoral district. Provided, however, that in 
the case of a small detachment in which no commissioned officer is available, 
the commanding officer may designate a non-commissioned officer, subject to 
the above mentioned limitations. 


Name, etc., sent to special returning officer 


-(2) As soon as a commissioned officer or non-commissioned officer has been 
designated to take the votes of War Service electors, the commanding officer 
shall communicate the name, rank and regimental number of such commissioned 
officer or non-commissioned officer to the appropriate special returning officer. 


Posting up of card of instructions, etc. 


26. In any place or premises, and at any time at which War Service aug 
tors are casting their votes, the commissioned officer before whom such votes are 
cast shall cause at least two copies of the card of instructions, in Form No. 10 
of these Regulations, to be posted up in conspicuous places. The commissioned 
officer shall also keep one book of key maps, one book of excerpts from the 
Postal Guide and one printed list of the names and surnames of candidates 
readily available for consultation by War Service electors. 


War Service electors in non-Canadian unit 


27. Whenever it is reported to the special returning officer that there are 
War Service electors attached to a unit not distinctly Canadian, the special 
returning officer shall endeavour to secure the co-operation of the commanding 
officer of such unit in order that the votes of such War Service electors may 
be recorded in the manner prescribed by these Regulations. 


Representative of political party 


28. (1) Any person qualified to vote at a general election either under The 
Domimon Elections Act, 1938, or these Regulations, may, upon delivery of a 
declaration, completed and sioned by himself, in Form No. 11 hereof, to a 
commissioned officer who is taking the votes of War Service electors, act as repre- 
sentative of a political party at the taking of such votes. 
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Disposition of declarations 


(2) After the voting period has ended the commissioned othieen a ral 
mit every completed declaration in Form No. 11 of these Regulations 0 th h 
appropriate commanding officer. i : 


Declaration by War Service elector 


29. Before delivering a ballot paper to a War Service elector, the 
missioned officer before whom the vote is to be cast shall require such e 


on the back of the outer envelope in which the inner envelope cantatas 
ballot paper, when marked, is to be placed, such declaration to state the 
service elector’s full name, rank, and regimental number, that he is a Bri 
subject, has not previously voted at the pending general election, and 
name of the city, town or village, with street address, if any, or other place - 

Canada, wherein he was ordinarily residing prior to his appointment, enlistment, — 
enrolment or being called up on War Service. The name of the electoral distri 
and of the province in which such place of residence is situated shall also |} 
stated in the spaces provided for that purpose. The commissioned officer shall 
cause the War Service elector to affix his signature to the said declaration, 
and the certificate printed thereunder shall then be completed and goo. by 
the commissioned officer. 


Manner of voting of War Service elector 


30. After the declaration has been completed and signed by the War Scnmeale 
elector and the certificate thereunder has been completed and signed by the | hs 
commissioned officer, as prescribed in the next preceding paragraph, the com- 
missioned officer shall hand a ballot paper to such elector, who shall cast Rp 
vote secretly by writing thereon, in ink or with a pencil of any colour, the name 
(or initials) and surname of the candidate of his choice. The ballot paper shall — 
then be folded by the War Service elector. When this has been done, the 
commissioned officer shall hand an inner envelope to the War Service elector, See 
who shall place the ballot paper so folded in the inner envelope, seal such e 
inner envelope, and hand it to the commissioned officer, who shall, in full ‘ 
view of the War Service elector, place it in the outer envelope addressed to the 
special returning officer, seal the said outer envelope and hand it to the War 
Service elector. 


Disposition a completed outer envelope 


31. (1) The commissioned officer, before whom the vote of a War Service 
elector has been cast shall, as prescribed in the next preceding paragraph, hand 
the outer envelope containing the ballot paper to the War Service elector, who 
will himself forthwith despatch it by ordinary mail or by such other postal 
facilities as may be available and expeditious, to the special returning officer 
whose name and address have Peon. printed on the face of the outer envelope. 


Warning to War Service elector 


(2) The commissioned officer shall at the same time inform the War Service 
elector that his ballot paper must be received by the special returning officer , 
to whom the envelope is addressed not later than six o’clock in the afternoon | 


of the date fixed for polling ey. at the then pending general election, otherwise 
it will not be counted. 
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Mailing of outer envelopes 


(3) Every such envelope despatched by ordinary mail in Canada shall 
be carried free of postage. In all other countries the special returning officer 
shall, before distributing the outer envelopes to the commanding officers, affix 
thereto the necessary postage stamps to carry such envelopes, when duly 
completed, to their proper destination. 


Postal facilities 


: (4) Every commanding officer shall, whenever possible, provide that polling 
places established for taking the votes of War Service electors shall be located 
in close proximity to a post office or mail box. The commissioned officer before 
whom a War Service elector has cast his vote shall direct such elector to the 
nearest post office or mail box from which outer envelopes may be despatched 
to the special returning officer. 


Voting by commissioned officer 


32. (1) A commissioned officer before whom War Service electors have 
cast their votes may cast his own vote after completing the declaration in 
Form No. 8 of these Regulations printed on the back of the outer envelope. 
In such case it shall not be necessary for the commissioned officer to complete 
the certificate printed at the foot of such declaration. 


Voting by officials 

(2) Special returning officers, deputy special returning officers, chief asistants 
_ and scrutineers appointed pursuant to paragraphs 6, 8 and 9 of these Regulations 
shall be entitled to vote in the same manner as War Service electors, if qualified 
to vote at a general election. 


Procedure 


(3) For the purpose of this paragraph, the special returning officer and 
his chief assistants may act in the capacity of a commissioned officer designated, 
as herein prescribed, to take the votes of special returning officers, deputy special 
returning officers, chief assistants and scrutineers. 


Spoiled ballot paper 


33. (1) A War Service elector who, when casting his vote, has inadvertently 
dealt with a ballot paper in such manner that it cannot be used, shall return 
it to the commissioned officer, who shall deface it and deliver another in its 
place. All ballot papers thus refaced shall be classified as spoiled ballot papers, 
and when the voting is complete, shall be parcelled and transmitted to the 
commanding officer, together with all declarations completed by representatives 
of political parties and unused ballot papers and envelopes. 


Disposition of declarations and unused supplies, etc. 


(2) The commanding officer shall forthwith transmit to the appropriate 
special returning officer all spoiled ballot papers, declarations made by repre- 
sentatives of political parties, unused ballot papers and envelopes received from 
commissioned officers. 
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Incapacitated War Service elector 


34 If a War Service elector is unable to read or write, or is incap: 
from any physical cause, and therefore unable to vote in the manner pr 
in these Regulations, the commissioned officer before whom the vote is to. 
shall assist such elector by marking the ballot paper in the manner ¢ 
by the elector, in hig presence and in the presence of another War S 
elector who is able to read and to write. Such other elector shall be selected 
by the incapacitated War Service elector. ae 


War Service elector voting as civilian 


35. (1) Any War Service elector who has not voted in the manner preser he 
by these Regulations, and who is in the place of his ordinary residence on 


and, in urban polling divisions, his name must appear on the official 
electors used at the poll. ie! 


Voting by War Service electors on leave or on furlough 


(2) A War Service elector who is absent from his unit, on leave or 
furlough, during the voting. period prescribed by paragraph 15 (2) of the 
Regulations, and who has not already voted at the pending general election, 
may, on production of documentary proof that he is on leave or furlow 
cast his vote elsewhere before any commissioned officer of the same For. 
designated to take the votes of War Service electors, when such commission: 
officer is actually engaged in the taking of such votes. - 


Voting by merchant seamen, etc. 


36. Merchant seamen, Red Cross and St. John Ambulance workers, per 
attached to Overseas Forces, and members of the Auxiliary Services, who a 
qualified to vote at a general election under paragraph 5 of these Regulation ; ” 
shall cast their votes before any commissioned officer designated for that purpose 
by the commanding officer of a Canadian Naval, Military or Air Unit. As so 
as a general election has been ordered in Canada, it shall be the duty of t 
special returning officer, wherever necessary, to make arrangements with a pe 
commanding officer, conveniently stationed, for the taking of the votes of the f 
above mentioned War Service electors. No such person shall be allowed to 
vote unless he produces, to the commissioned officer satisfactory proof 
identity and of his qualification as a War Service elector. : a 


Canadians serving in British Forces 


_ 37. Every person on Active Service in any of His Majestvy’s Un} oe 
Forces, who enlisted in such Forces beads to J mney naan oe 
British subject, and was ordinarily residing in Canada prior to his enlistment 
in such Forces, shall be qualified to vote as a War Service elector under these 
Regulations, and may cast his vote before any commissioned officer desionat 
to take the votes of War Service electors by the commanding often 
Canadian Naval, Military or Air Unit, when such commissioned officer 
actually engaged in the taking of such votes, on the production to such is 


missioned officer of satisfactory proof of identi i ; hay dee 
War Service elector. Bi icentity and of his qualification ane 


vs 
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Elector must vote only once 


38. No elector, whether War Service or civilian, shall be entitled, because 
of anything in these Regulations contained, to vote more than once at a general 
election. 


PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED AT THE RECEIVING AND SORTING 
OF THE VorTes Cast BY WAR SERVICE ELECTORS 


Supervision, etc. 


39. (1) Every operation relating to the receiving and sorting to the proper 
electoral districts of outer envelopes containing ballot papers marked by 
War Service electors, shall be conducted under the supervision of the special 
returning officer or his chief assistant, or of a deputy special returning officer 
or his chief assistant, by scrutineers, who shall work in pairs, each pair consisting 
of persons representing different and opposed political interests. 


Marking and initialling outer envelopes 


(2) Whenever an outer envelope has been sorted to its electoral district, 
the name of such electoral district shall be written by the scrutineers in the 
lower left hand corner of the back of the outer envelope and both scrutineers 
shall affix their signatures thereto. 


Disposition of completed outer envelopes 


40. On receipt of outer envelopes containing ballot papers marked by 
War Service electors, the special returning officer or the deputy special returning 
officer or their chief assistant shall:— 

(a) stamp each envelope with the date.of its receipt; 

(6) examine each envelope in order to ascertain if the declaration on the 
back thereof is signed by both the War Service elector and the 
commissioned officer concerned (except in cases referred to in paragraph 
32 of these Regulations) ; 

(c) ascertain if all the necessary details are given in the declaration made 
on the back of the outer envelope; 

(d) direct the scrutineers to ascertain, from the details given on the back of 
each outer envelope, the correct electoral district containing the place 
of ordinary residence in Canada of the War Service elector, ‘and to sort 
such outer envelope thereto; and 

(e) make sure that each outer envelope is sorted to its proper electoral 
district, and has been duly marked and initialled by the scrutineers. 


Packaging used outer envelopes 


41. (1) At the end of each day upon which outer envelopes are received, the 
special returning officer, or his chief assistant, shall, in the presence of at least 
two scrutineers representing different and opposed political interests, place in a 
special large envelope provided for that purpose, all the outer envelopes sorted 
by his staff or the staff of his deputy to each electoral district separately. 


Completing special large envelopes 
(2) Every such special large envelope shall be endorsed with the name of 
the applicable electoral district, the day of the week and the date of the month 
upon which it was used, and the number of sorted outer envelopes enclosed 
therein. 
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Sealing eee large envelopes 


(3) Upon the completion of the above requirements, thes p 
officer, or his chief assistant, shall close the special large envelo 
cummed seal, provided for that purpose, across the sealed flay 
returning officer, or his chief assistant, and at least two serut 1 
their pentane to such seal. a 


Safekeeping of special large envelopes 


(4) When this has been done, the special returning afieer ‘ah 1) 
sealed special large envelopes in safe custody, unopened, until the ‘An 
arrived to count the ballot papers sorted to the electoral district to wh cl 
appertain, as prescribed in paragraphs 44 to 52, inclusive, of thes Re 
The scrutineers shall be permitted to inspect any or all such sealedy pecia 
envelopes whenever they wish to do so. + tae 


Disposition of outer envelopes not ne at end i! day 


paragraph 40 of these Regulations, to hei proper olettnte districts 
of each day, shall be placed in one or more of the special ballot boxes pro 
for the counting of the votes. Such ballot boxes shall be kept locked an 
until the sorting of outer envelopes is proceeded with on the day follo 
signatures of at least two scrutineers shall be affixed to such seals. — 


st SF 


Disposition of outer envelope when declaration incomplete 


43. (1) An outer envelope which does not bear the signatures of 
War Service elector and the commissioned officer concerned, or upon ¥ 
sufficient description of the place of ordinary residence in Canada of suc. 
does not appear, shall be laid aside, unopened (except in cases referr 
paragraph 32 of these Regulations). The special returning officer shal 
upon each such outer envelope the reason why it has not been opened, 
endorsement shall be initialled by at least two scrutineers. The ballc 
contained in such unopened outer envelope shall be deemed to be a rejects 
paper. 


Disposition of outer envelope received too late 


(2) All outer envelopes received by a special returning officer 
o’clock of the afternoon, on polling day, shall also be laid aside unopt 
special returning officer shall endorse upon each such envelope the. Teas is 
it has not been opened, and such endorsement shall be initialled by at ] les 3 
scrutineers. The ballot paper contained in such unopened outer envelo 
be deemed to be a rejected ballot paper. 


Transmission to the Chief Electoral Officer 


(3) The special returning officer shall retain all Me patel ony 
mentioned in subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph in his possessic ior 
after the counting of the votes is complete, transmit them to the Ch Ek 
Officer, as prescribed in paragraph 53 of these Regulations, Bets: 


War Servicer Evectors 
Commencement of the counting 


44. At six o’clock in the afternoon of polling d 
g day, the special 0 
shall cause the actual counting of the votes cast ni War Pete t 


Yih 


ag 
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commenced. Such counting shall be carried on with all possible despatch, and | 


! shall be completed not later than three o’clock in the afternoon of the Monday 


next following polling day. 


Scrutineers to work in pairs 


45. In the counting of votes, scrutineers shall work in pairs, each pair 
consisting of persons representing different and opposed political interests. The 
special returning officer shall direct each pair of scrutineers to count the ballot 
papers for only one electoral district at a time. In the performance of these 
duties, each pair of scrutineers shall be supplied by the special returning officer 
with the services of at least one clerical assistant. 


Ballot box used at the count , 


46. For the counting of votes the Chief Electoral Officer shall furnish each 
special returning officer with a sufficient number of specially made ballot boxes. 
Before the counting of the votes for any given electoral district begins, the ballot 
box used at such count shall be examined by the scrutineers, and, when empty, 
shall be locked and the key thereof retained by either the special returning officer, 
the deputy special returning officer, or a chief assistant. 


Opening special large envelopes 


47. All the special large envelopes containing outer envelopes sorted to a 
given electoral district shall be opened and their contents placed upon a table. 
The scrutineers shall examine every outer envelope in order to ascertain if it 
belongs to the electoral district for which the ballot papers are being counted. 
If it appears that any outer envelope belongs to another electoral district, the 
special returning officer shall sort such outer envelope to its proper electoral 
district and, if the counting of the votes of such electoral district has been 
completed, the special returning officer shall retain such outer envelope in his 
possession until the count has been completed in every electoral district. The 
special returning officer shall then re-open the count in the electoral district to 
which such misplaced outer envelope belongs and direct the scrutineers to count 
the ballot paper enclosed in such outer envelope in the manner prescribed by 
these Regulations. When the outer envelopes have been checked as above 


prescribed, they shall be opened, and the inner envelopes shall be removed 


therefrom and immediately placed, unopened, in the ballot box referred to in the 
next preceding paragraph. 


Procedure when counting votes 


48. When all the outer envelopes for a given electoral district have been 
opened and the inner envelopes placed in the ballot box, as prescribed in the 
next preceding paragraph, the ballot box shall be opened and its contents placed 
upon a table. The scrutineers shall then count the inner envelopes found in the 
ballot box in order to ascertain if the number of such inner envelopes corresponds 
with the number of outer envelopes sorted to such electoral district. If the 
number of inner envelopes does not correspond with the number of such opened 
outer envelopes, the scrutineers shall make a report to that effect to the special 
returning officer, stating all particulars, and shall attach such report to the 
official statement of the count referred to hereunder. The scrutineers shall then 
proceed to open the inner envelopes and count the votes cast for each candidate 
and when this has been done, shall make at least three copies of a statement of 
the count on Form No. 9 of fiece Regulations. One copy of such statement, to 
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- special returning officer, and the two scrutineers shall each retain a 

The ballot papers counted for each candidate shall then be place 

envelope provided for that purpose. The inner envelopes shall then be destro 
Bee 

Application of votes cast | ay thy 

49. Subject to the provision of paragraph 50 of these Regulations 

paper marked for a candidate shall be counted for such candidate if he - « 
— officially nominated in the electoral district to which, in accordance with 
declaration made on the back of the outer envelope, such ballot paper has | 


sorted. eS 


Rejection of ballot paper 


50. (1) In counting of the votes the scrutineers shall, with the approval of 
the special returning officer or the deputy special returning officer, rej ! 
ballot papers eo 

(a) which do not appear to have been supplied by the special re 

officer; or ae 

(b) which have not been marked with the name of any candidate; o 

(c) which have been marked with the name of a person who has no 

officially nominated as a candidate in the electoral district to whi 
ballot paper has been sorted; or Gere >. ty. 

(d) upon which the War Service elector appears to have intentionally made 

a mark by which he might afterwards be identified. ae 


Ballot paper not to be rejected for uncertainty 


(2) No ballot paper shall be rejected for uncertainty as to the cand: 
intended to be voted for, if it is possible to ascertain, with a reasonable d 
of certainty, for which candidate the War Service elector intended to vote. 


Disposition of rejected ballot papers 


51. After the counting of the ballot papers sorted to an electoral distri 
complete, the scrutineers shall place all rejected ballot papers in the sp 
envelope supplied for that purpose and, after inserting the necessary de 
thereon, shall package such envelope with the other documents, as prescribe 
paragraph 52 of these Regulations. ree 


Disposition of ballot papers, etc. 


52. The outer envelopes from which the ballot papers have been taken 
envelopes containing the ballot papers counted for each candidate, and 
envelope containing ballot papers rejected during the count, relating to 
individual electoral district, shall be parcelled together by the scrutineers 
dlivered to the special returning officer after the name of such electoral distr 
has been plainly written on each such parcel. Scrutineers, special returni 
officers, deputy special returning officers, and chief assistants shall exercise sp C 
care in dealing with used outer envelopes. There shall be no poll book ke 
the counting of the votes, and the used outer envelopes themselves shall const 
the official record of the votes cast by War Service electors. The proced 
prescribed in this and the five preceding paragraphs relating to the counting 
the votes cast by War Service electors shall be repeated in the case of e€ 
electoral district. ee a 
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Final Duties 
Transmission of ballot papers, etc., to Chief Electoral Officer 


53. Immediately after the counting of the votes cast by War Service electors 
has been completed for every electoral district, each special returning officer 
shall forthwith deliver or transmit to the Chief Electoral Officer, the following 
documents :— 


(a) The parcels containing the outer envelopes from which ballot papers 
have been taken, the envelopes containing the ballot papers counted for 
each candidate, and the envelope containing the ballot papers rejected 
during the count, as prepared by the scrutineers pursuant to paragraph 

62 of these Regulations; 

(6) The official statements of the count completed by the scrutineers, pur- 
suant to paragraph 48 of these Regulations; 

(c) The unopened outer envelopes, laid aside pursuant to paragraph 43 of 
these Regulations; 

(d) The oaths of office of deputy special returning officers, scrutineers, chief 
assistants and clerical assistants, as prescribed in paragraph 12 (c) of 
these Regulations; 

(e) The complete files of correspondence, reports and records in the office 
of the special returning officer: 

(f) The ballot papers spoiled by War Service electors and the declarations 
in Form No. 11 hereof received from the commanding officers, pursuant 
to paragraph 33 of these Regulations; and 

(g) The record of ballot papers distributed to commanding officers and the 
record of unused ballot papers returned by commanding officers, pur- 
suant to paragraph 21 of these Regulations. ; 


Result of the count to be communicated to the Chief Electoral Officer 


54. Immediately after the counting of the votes cast by War Service electors 
has been completed for every electoral district, but not later than five o’clock in 
the afternoon of the Monday next following polling day, each special returning 
officer shall advise the Chief Electoral Officer by telegraph, or cable, or other- 
wise, as to the number of votes counted in his voting territory for each candidate 
in every electoral district in Canada. The special returning officer shall at the 
same time advise the Chief Electoral Officer as to the total number of votes 
counted in each electoral district. 


Disposition of results by Chief Electoral Officer 
55. Upon receipt of the result of the votes cast by War Service electors 
from every special returning officer, the Chief Electoral Officer shall compute 
the total number of votes counted for each candidate in every electoral district, 
and forthwith communicate by telegraph or otherwise such result to the appro- 
priate returning officer. 


OFFENCES AND PENALTIES 


Liability of War Seriice elector 
56. Any War Service elector who 
(a) attempts to obtain or communicate any information as to the candidate 
for whom any ballot paper has been marked by War Service elector; 
or 


Dye oY Nea ages 6 z ALT AN Soe 
sea er de a >: 
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(b) prevents or endeavours to. prevent any War Service ele | van 
voting; or — Bey 
(c) knowingly applies for a ballot paper to which he is not entitled; 0 


(d) makes any untrue statement in the declaration in Form No. 8 of 
Regulations signed by him before a commissioned officer; 


shall be guilty of an offence against these Regulations and liable to a_ : 
two hundred dollars and costs, or to imprisonment for a term nor exceeding 
-’ six months, or to both fine and imprisonment. Oe 


Penalty for intimidation, etc., of War Service elector 


57. Every person is guilty of an indictable offence against these Regulat 
who, directly or indirectly, by himself, or by any other person on his be 
makes use of, or threatens to make use of, any force, violence or restr 
or inflicts, or threatens the infliction, by himself or by or through any other 
person, of any temporal or spiritual injury, damage, harm or loss, or in an; 
manner practises intimidation upon or against any War Service elector, in order 
to induce or compel such elector to vote for any candidate or to refrain’ 
voting, or on account of such War Service elector having voted for any candid. 
or refrained from voting at a general election or who, by abduction, duress, 
any false or fraudulent pretence, device or contrivance, impedes, prevents or 
otherwise interferes with the free exercise of the franchise of any such elector, Fo 
or thereby compels or induces or prevails upon any such elector either to vote 
for any candidate or to refrain from voting at a general election. Petes: 


Procedure Wak 


58. (1) Any offence against these Regulations may be prosecuted altern 
tively on indictment or by way of summary conviction. ° Vase 


Penalty for indictable offence 


(2) Any person who is guilty of any offence against these Regulatio s 
is liable on indictment or on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding two 


costs and such imprisonment, and if the fine and costs imposed are not p 
forthwith, in case only a fine and costs are imposed, or are not paid bef 
the expiration of the term of imprisonment imposed, in case imprisonment, as — 
well as fine and costs, is imposed, to imprisonment with or without hard labour 

for such term or such further term, as such fine and costs or either of th 
remain unpaid, not exceeding three months. Fo ea 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS 


Procedure on withdrawal of candidate a ty 


59. In the case of the withdrawal of a candidate during the period between | 
nomination day and one week before polling day, the Chief Electoral Officer 
shall, by the most expeditious means, advise all special returning officers. 
such withdrawal. The special returning officer shall forthwith so advise every. 
commanding officer stationed in his voting territory. The commanding officer 
shall, as far as possible, advise every commissioned officer designated by h f 
to take the vote of War Service electors of such withdrawal, and such com: BON 

y J ne py 
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missioned officer shall inform the War Service electors concerned as to the 
name of the candidate who has withdrawn, when such electors are casting their 
votes. Any votes cast by War Service electors for a candidate who has with- 
drawn shall be null and void. 


Procedure on death of candidate 


60. In the case of the death of a candidate between nomination and polling 
day, and the subsequent postponement of the election in the electoral district 
in which such candidate was officially nominated, the outer envelopes containing 
ballot papers cast by War Service electors sorted, or to be sorted, to such 
electoral district shall remain unopened, and the ballot papers contained in such 
envelopes shall be deemed to be rejected ballot papers. All such unopened outer 
envelopes shall be parcelled by the special returning officer and transmitted 
to the Chief Electoral Officer with the other documents mentioned in paragraph 
53 of these Regulations. 


Validity of election not affected by non-compliance 


61. The validity of any election of a member to serve in the House of 
Commons shall not be questioned on the ground of any omission or irregularity 
in connection with the administration of these Regulations, if it appears that — 
such omission or irregularity did not affect the result of the election, nor on 
the ground that, for any reason, it was found impossible to secure the vote 
of any War Service elector hereunder. 


Recounting of votes 


62. The provisions of sections fifty-four and fifty-five of The Dominion 
Elections Act, 1938, relating to a recount of votes by a Judge shall apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to all ballot papers counted and rejected after being cast 
by War Service electors under these Regulations, which have been transmitted 


by the special returning officers to the Chief Electoral Officer, pursuant to 


paragraph 53 hereof. 


Custody, inspection or production of documents 


63. The provisions of sections fifty-nine and eighty-eight of The Dominion 
Elections Act, 1938, relating to the custody, inspection and production of election 
documents, shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to such documents received by the 
Chief Electoral Officer from the special returning officers, pursuant to paragraph 


NS _ 53 hereof. 


Taxation and payment of accounts 


64. All accounts for services and expenses incurred in connection with these 
Regulations shall be taxed and paid by the Auditor General. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund 


65. Any expenses incurred in the administration of these Regulations shall 
be paid out of any unappropriated moneys in the Consolidated Revenue Fund 


‘of Canada. 
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FORM No. 1 
Oaru or A SpeciaL ReturRNING Orricer. (Par. 7) 


Tithe undersigned...) 2 aaa ws: EMAL Oey eI tE WR tel AAs) 2 aa aA shen: 


appointed special returning officer for the voting ‘territory Of: 0.22) eee 1 ae 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph seven of The Canadian War Service” ; 
Voting Regulations, 1944, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will act: faithfully © Ke 

in my said capacity of special returning officer, without partiality, fear, favour 
or affection, and that } will ep peor the name of the candiate for whom any 


acquire any ennai with Hees ce thereto during my hance at office as special 
returning officer. So help me God. 


ee ee i 


Signature of special returning oficer. 


CrrtiricaTe or OATH or SprectAL RETURNING OFFICER u ae): 
I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that on the.................. eek 
CaO ers MEET tes imines Mice AUTOS ERY G Vey aN Ae) eee 19...., the special returning a 


officer above named made and subscribed before me the above set forth oath (or — 
affirmation). In testimony whereof I have issued this certificate under my hand. ~ 


apr 


ae 
£3 tec" 


Chief Electoral Officer ma 

(or) : a 
eo ei 0.e's » Sa ele «eal elas wilWns) lene) 6)! foley ot hie oianters \ete? les ae : 
TWAGe Of Thee aret ewe eee C0ttréinn: ae 
> 


Cee 
~—_ 


7 =e , 


ayy 
Foe 
» a! 


FORM No. 2 


Oatu oF A Deputy SpectiaAL RETURNING OFFICER. (Par. 8) 


1; the undersigned. 5 4.5.0 au, ee PEWS ag Fae etl ee x 
appointed deputy special returning officer for duty in the office of the special 


returning officer for the voting termtory, OL 00 oy eases Jae ryt 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph eight of The Canadian War Service 
Voting Regulations, 1944, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will act faithfully 
in my said capacity of deputy special returning officer, without partiality, fear, 
favour or affection, and that I will keep secret the name of the candidate for 
whom any War Service elector has marked his ballot paper at the general election, r 
should I acquire any information with respect thereto during my tenure of office cae 
as deputy special returning officer. So help me God. Wee 


© 0 e eye «2 0 6 8 e 8 2 2b oe ep ot 6.0 0 2 4 8 8 6 0 8 0 6 6 fee 6) os Je) piss 1 lemel™ 


Signature of deputy special returning officer. 


CERTIFICATE OF OATH oF Deputy SprcisL RETURNING OFFICER ~ 
I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that on the 


1s 
DN NOL CRE ie tek 2 pitt ok erat g Mec SR 19...., the deputy’ special. are | 
returning officer above named made and subscribed before me the above set forth *. 
oath (or affirmation). In testimony whereof I have issued this certificate under - ny 
my hand. : Rats 


o ‘ese, elie 0, a) ei eho @ e/s) 6 '6 6.6) so) 0) el olerellene aye 


, Special returning officer. 
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FORM No. 3 
APPOINTMENT OF SCRUTINEER. (Par. 9) 
AW Saati aiie ier Ata near RASA Saati & WhMSE AUCreSS ORS octet aie at tony an nica Sesion 


whe fe EEA rege a Ra tid) Whose OCCUPABION TS ai 6 928) alate wletyia dale ait hee 

Know you that, pursuant to the authority vested in me under paragraph nine 
of The Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944, I do hereby appoint you 
as scrutineer for duty in the office of the special returning officer (or deputy 


special returning officer) for the VOUNne Verritorvyyol asl.) vce aueia tert en eps 


@ es ee ee ee Pe eee Fewer eoesnovetscevieecsceveae 


i 


Chief Electoral Officer. 


OaTH OF SCRUTINEER. (Par. 9) 


I, the undersigned, appointed scrutineer, pursuant to paragraph nine of The 
Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will act faithfully in my said capacity as scrutineer, without partiality, 
fear, favour or affection, and that I will keep secret the name of the candidate 
for whom any War Service elector has marked his ballot paper at the general 
election, should I acquire any information with respect thereto during my tenure 
of office as such scrutineer. So help me God. 


Oe eS 2 


Signature of scrutineer. 


CERTIFICATE OF OATH OF SCRUTINEER 


I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that on the....5.....5...40..00.000 
SULOAD NONE SE SG con ule abn ea Ren Re eR 19...., the scrutineer above named 
made and ‘subscribed before me the above set forth oath (or affirmation). In 
testimony whereof I have issued this certificate under my hand. 


er i 


Special returning officer. 


FORM No. 4 


OarH or Cuter Assistant. (Par. 8) 
I, the undersigned, appointed chief assistant in the office of the special 


Renuening onucer for the-voung territory Oly .cn ev)qek ccs whe ve Male e ete oa ek eer es 
pursuant to paragraph eight of The Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 
1944, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will act faithfully in my said capacity 
as such chief assistant without partiality, fear, favour or affection, and that I 
will keep secret the name of the candidate for whom any War Service elector 
has marked his ballot paper at the general election, should I acquire any informa- 
tion with respect thereto during my tenure of office as such chief assistant. So 
help me God. 


0 Cubs OF * 0) 0s of fo 5816, 10: 1) @ lee Rai lee) Shelia.) ei "e)) Si we a. ph arolet « 


Signature of chief assistant. 
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CERTIFICATE OF OatTH oF CHIEF Assistant 
I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that on the..... 


daycare edie Cr ae ag ee Sia tet 19... the chief nastene: te 
above named made and subscribed before me the above ‘set forth oath | (or | i 
affirmation). In testimony whereof I have issued this certificate under my hand. 4 


eoeeore eo ee tee e eee eee eee ee ee ee ee) L 


Special returning ojficen, . 


FORM No. 5 
APPOINTMENT AND OATH oF ‘CLERICAL ASSISTANT. (Par. 11) 
APPOINTMENT ea: 
fc RR Paani Cosi pM RE SRTeRURAHC ULL Mea Ay SUBIR A Val eae DSL| whose address is. 


P18 le\1e)\0,> 0/06. .a 9.0 lee, ‘axe AHe 0 0.0) orIRU 8) @ fell 0 \@, 870) |e le Eee oe 0 fs) es) @. tHe ie ele Je, Pp, 6.26.0 Ve 


Know you that, pursuant to the authority vested in me under Sa LES 
eleven of The Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944, I do hereby i i 
appoint you as clerical assistant for duty in my office. i 


Special returning officer. 


OatrH oF CLERICAL ASSISTANT : 
I, the undersigned, appointed clerical assistant in the office of the special 


repurning officer for the voting territory of... <2 PS ives ee 
pursuant to paragraph eleven of The Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, — 
1944, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will act faithfully in my said capacity 
as such clerical assistant without partiality, fear, favour or affection, and that I 
will keep secret the name of the candidate for whom any War Service elector has 
marked his ballot paper at the general election, should I acquire any information 
with respect thereto during my tenure of office as such clerical assistant. So 
help me God. 


€ #0 © © o6 Bie 6 0 wes @ 0.0) 0,9) 8 ee pale 0: 0) 0's ewele. e- bue Ue 


Signature of clerical assistant. 


CERTIFICATE OF OATH OF CLERICAL ASSISTANT 


I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that-on the... 0.000.060.0022 27a j 
ol 9 5) aR eM REP ohare HIB a Mayr UD yee RUN IR Sig ak pe 19...., the clerical assistant \7 
above named made and subscribed before me the above set forth oath (or 


affirmation). In testimony whereof I have issued this certificate under my hand. 


oe eee ee eww ee eee eww rere eevee eeeee 


Special returning officer. 


FORM No. 6 } cy 
Notice to War Service ELECTORS THAT A GENERAL ELECTION HAS BEEN , 
ORDERED IN CANADA. (Par. 15) 
Notice is hereby given that writs have been issued ordering that a genera! 


election be held in Canada, and that the nomination of candidates will take place 
OT ME NE ba Bey Saag n g oh, Yee a ay OE aah les a ie Stan Bo 2 EC Tig ih 
and that the day fixed as polling day is...3.........0.0.. , the 
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Notice is further given that pursuant to The Canadian War Service Voting 
_ Regulations, 1944, all War Service electors, as defined in the said Regulations, 
are entitled to vote at such general election upon application to any commissioned 
officer designated for the purpose of taking such votes. 


And that voting by War Service electors will take place on each of the 
twelve week days between Monday, the............... day of 


19...., and Saturday, the............ se eee day of 
- both inclusive. 


And that a notice giving the exact location of each voting place established 
in the unit under my command, together with the hours fixed for voting on each 
day in such voting places, will be published in Daily Orders during the whole of 
the abovementioned voting period. 


Cr 


GiventUincer my Nama ab cee scien es cereat al etaaves this 


ees ee ee oe ee eee ese eo eee er oesae 


Commanding officer. 


FORM No. 7 
Form or Bauiot Paper. (Par. 19) 
Front 
THE WAR SERVICE ELECTOR WILL WRITE HEREUNDER THE NAME 


(OR INITIALS) AND SURNAME OF THE CANDIDATE 
FOR WHOM HE WISHES TO VOTE 


TONED HG) Peo 1 Sas a Sa eRe ne eo Tula stn “glee alate (aie ce te aLaN gL UNC a a la a 


. (Write as above directed—Family Name Last.) 


Back 


OFFICIAL BALLOT PAPER 
FOR THE USE OF 
WAR SERVICE ELECTORS 
APA 
DOMINION GENERAL ELECTION 
THE CANADIAN WAR SERVICE VOTING REGULATIONS, 1944 


Supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer for Canada, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Paragraph Eighteen of The Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 
1944. 


PPPinted es DY ss ce eV wean ie Pr Panel ra REN. TCE TAN lain eV ee Pipa 15 


(Insert name and address of printer) 
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FORM No. 8 


DECLARATION TO BE Mane By A War Servicr Evector BerorE BEING 
ALLOWED To VoTE. (Par. 29) 


I hereby solemnly declare: 


SL AE ein NIETO WIS oe Viti ny, ek iatety mis nlais Wig sim elo peje wie ies h 8b /o pep fees 
(Insert full name, family name last) 

GB ake Pe aint 2H ol Call LAR var peso RE A Ati Goll 1 paRe tal Rk AM gr a Pe AP ry 4 : 

* That my regimental number is........... AHN Eom a DU 1 eel bite oa eis see 


That I am a British subject. 

That I have not previously voted as a War Service elector at the pending 
general election. 

That prior to being engaged in War Service I was ordinarily residing in 
CAN AUE. TEU tiie & aia ele 6 By a a Mien a Secor SNR Pe ce Mer REO gi} MIS AEs) 


eS 


(Here insert name of electoral district—name of province) 
I solemnly declare that the above statements are true in substance and 
in fact. 
DINDED PAUL elas oc eh eke trad noe Se Sai a BDIBe cee eosin she ae » day ror 


Signature of War Service elector. 


CERTIFICATE OF COMMISSIONED OFFICER 


I hereby certify that the above named War Service elector did this day 
make before me the above set forth declaration. 


Ce ee 


(Here insert rank, regimental number and name 
of wnit) 


FORM No. 9 


STATEMENT OF THE COUNT TO BE COMPLETED AFTER. THE BALLOT PAPERS SORTED TO A 
GIVEN E_EcrorAL DISTRICT HAVE BEEN COUNTED. (Par. 48) 


PRO RUAM AGTAMICH dee Tt sites us hic so ace See ioce eo blow dicid h v'ed Ribak hee 


Insert name of candidate | Insert number 


ONS. © fe o7 te) (8) Sg Jew) eirei ie’ be ¢. @ fe B! Byieyiel (9 6 ST» ©, eke emetier 6 » © We neuelie 


a4 a3 ce 
(79 “cc (qs 
“cl (74 cé 
cc (7 (a4 
(a4 ‘“c 6c 
ok et <8 Sif) fe) el) 62018." 'a eye) -e)e) (eel al ba Sus vilp Oe \P a kettmnpite veltene ehianta Retee ne 
“ (4 3 


Bie SS RES) UD tS) 101) @) ne. FO gL’ fete! i950) {6 (6) ley Soyre, © Wine. \6 8s Veh at Bileg A) ot a on siete ane 


SPA 2 218 YO) 01.8) 8 10s Fe (0) '8. wie he) Bleu ahve 6, tel, d eulatneie aaeealee 


8) LOT 8” P)\@ (00 ALE \e ic teipats: (6: Idi wae Belen ena a 
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CERTIFICATE OF SCRUTINEERS 


We, the undersigned scrutineers, jointly and severally certify that the above 
statement is correct. 
Dated ‘at.i.3:.. Bik cae this 


ere ee eee ot eee eee se eee see ere eee esr ee 


coeoe eee oe et eee ee eet Peewee eee eee ese ee 


Scrutineer. 


FORM No. 10 


Carp oF Instructions. (Par. 26) 
A WAR SERVICE ELECTOR IS ENTITLED TO VOTE ONLY ON'CE AT A GENERAL ELECTION 


1. A War Service elector must vote for the candidate of his choice, officially 
nominated in the electoral district in which he ordinarily resided prior to his 
appointment, enlistment, enrolment or calling up on War Service. 

2. During the hours fixed by the commanding officer for voting, any War Service 
elector may cast his vote before the commissioned officer designated for that 
purpose. 

3. The commissioned officer shall require each War Service elector to make the 
declaration printed on the back of the outer envelope. 

4, After the declaration has been duly completed and signed by the War Service 
elector and the certificate printed thereunder is completed and signed by the 
commissioned officer, the War Service elector shall cast his vote in the 
following manner:— 

5. Hach War Service elector shall vote for only one candidate (unless he is 
qualified to vote in the electoral district of Halifax, N.S., or Queens, P.E.I., 
in which case he may vote for two candidates). 

6. Upon receiving a ballot paper from the commissioned officer, the War Service 
elector shall secretly cast his vote by writing in ink or with a pencil of any 
colour the name (or initials) and surname of the candidate of his choice in 
the space provided for that purpose on the ballot paper, and shall then fold 
the ballot paper. 

7. The War Service elector shall place the folded ballot paper in the inner 
envelope which will then be supplied to him by the commissioned officer, seal 
such inner envelope, and hand it to the commissioned officer. 

8. The commissioned officer shall then, in full view of the War Service elector, 
place the inner envelope in the completed outer envelope and seal such outer 
envelope. 

9. The commissioned officer shall then hand the completed outer envelope to the 
War Service elector. 

10. The War Service elector shall then mail the completed outer envelope in the 
nearest post office or mail box. 


In the following form of ballot paper, given for illustration, the War Service 
elector has marked his ballot paper for Wiliam RK. Brown 


THE WAR SERVICE ELECTOR WILL WRITE HEREUNDER THE NAME 
(OR INITIALS) AND SURNAME OF THE CANDIDATE 
FOR WHOM HE WISHES TO VOTE 


I VOTE FOR William R. Brown , 
(Write as above directed—Family Name Last.) 
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FORM No. 11 
DECLARATION OF REPRESENTATIVE OF PouiTICAL Party. (Par. 28) 
To the commissioned officer designated to take the votes of War Service 


PIEDUGIE EIDE Pong meer eset en CPN Ooi aitice Eaate alg top Sk wtb Geis ecw ace pen ea acetal oe Meenas 

Pursuant to the provisions of paragraph twenty-eight of The Canadian War 
Service Voting Regulations, 1944, I hereby declare that I am qualified to vote at 
the general election now pending in Canada, and I have undertaken to represent 


POON DETESTS GL be Oye Ge ee Clay Cook ek uals Cig iecine + party, during the taking 
of the votes of War Service electors in this polling place. 
ive Ui er WY ONO ss eas a cee wre wt couee he ees PHISve ci Wieene PEPE EA 
GAY. Ol. 02 5 Nee toute ae 19 
sere. ae Bape Ry 


rT 


Tait 
Vig Fret 


, Jae 


